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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

WE are told that when Sir Samuel Romilly 
first commenced his law reforms, he shared the 
fate of all propounders of change in any insti- 
tution; was derided by some, pitied by others, 
by not a few execrated, by almost all regarded 
as the advocate of a desperate cause ; “and yet,” 
says a distinguished Scotch writer, “it is remark- 
able that alarge proportion of the improvements 
which he proposed, and which were thought 
wild imaginations at the time, are now either 
the law of the land, or almost certain of speedily 
becoming so.” Sir James Mackintosh, and, 
within a few years past, Sir Robert Peel, (who 


became a convert to the views and doctrines of 


Sir Samuel Romilly,) are known to have fol- 
lowed out that humane and enlightened course 
of law reform, which the latter had the distin- 
guished credit of having first commenced; and 
which he prosecuted with a zeal and ability wor- 
thy of the subject, and, we may add, of himself. 
The result of the combined and untiring efforts 
of these accomplished jurists, was one which, 
though well known to all the world, would seem 
not to have impressed society to a degree at all 
commensurate with its truly interesting and 
momentous character. Under the enlightened 
ministration of these distinguished civilians, the 
criminal code of Great Britain (the bloody throne 
of whose “law” was impiously referred, by 
Hooker, to the “bosom of God,”) became purged 
ot three hundred statutes, that had suspended 
the sword of a sanguinary and mistaken justice 
over the heads of offenders; three hundred sta- 
tutes, in whose enactment man had proclaimed 
war to the knife against his fellow-man in socie- 
ty; three hundred statutes, that announced to 
him, in the very spirit of “the first-born Cain,” 
for this thou art to die! Here, then, in the cri- 
minal annals of a single country, we are presen- 
ted with an instance of penal legislation, found- 
ed, not in necessity, but a wanton disregard for 
human life. The fact of its having been super- 
seded by milder enactments, sufficiently proves 
that there could have been no reliance upon the 
argument ex necessitate rei, in its vindication,— 
but that the more ienient and appropriate sub- 
stitutes were probably met then, as they have 
been since, by the argument ab inconvenienti. 
If, then, the criminal code of Great Britain has 
been susceptible, in so great a variety of instan- 
ces, of such decided nftlioration, may it not lead 
us to believe that the same spirit of mingled hu- 
manity and justice, if brought to bear upon our 
own, might conduce to a similar result, which, 
like “the quality of mercy,” will have been found 
“twice blessed,—blessing him who gives and 
him who takes?” The catalogue of felonies, 


(offences made such by the law,) is one infinite- 

ly too comprehensive,—founded in part, as it is, 

upon the revolting principle, which would place 

property above life. No arguments derived from 
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| expediency, can possibly resist the moral force 


of the objections to the recognition of such a 
principle. But even its alleged expediency is 
found to be a mistaken one; and the history of 
crime emphatically teaches the lesson, that the 
severity of the code has a direct and determinate 
tendency to augment the crime. On this subject 
we may well condesceu.! to learn wisdom from 
the lips of the felon himsc’* 

The pirate, Gibbs, executed not many years 
since at New-York, when asked why he killed 
so many persons, after he had obtained their 
money, replied,—and it is surely a solemn les- 
son to legislators,—* Your laws were the cause 
of the murders.” In answer to the question, 
how that could be? he observed,—“A man for 
piracy has to sufler death, and the punishment 
Sor murder is no more.” The same pregnant 
remark applies with equal force to various other 
felonies. T'ake the case of forgery. ‘The bill 
introduced into the British Parliament, a few 
years since, to abolish the punishment of death 
for this offence, after a successful passage thro’ 
the Commons, was lost in the House of Lords; 
to the disappointment and regret, says a distin- 
guished English authority, of the wise and good 
allover the country. There were nine hundred 
petitions in favor of the abolition; and a thou- 
sand bankers (of all men most interested in the 
severity of the punishment) were found ranged 
on the side of the petitioners; but the Ministers 
were not to be convinced, and the benevolent 
and disinterested Lords set their faces against 
the bill. Better counsels have since prevailed, 
and the capital punishment, for the offence in 
question, has been expunged, as a bloody rem-~- 
nant of barbarism, from the Statute Book of 
England. Bonaparte, with his accustomed tact 
and sagacity, was oue of the first to perceive and 
point out the impolicy of such laws, which in 
almost every instance will be found to re-act, to 
the infinite detriment of society. In conversation 
one day with an English naval officer, the dis- 
course turned upon the practice of flogging in 
the British navy. Bonaparte reprobated the 
practice as injurious to the interests of the ser- 
vice. The officer, on the other hand, urged the 
necessity of it upon the ground, that the men 
who enlisted were in general so low, as to render 
any punishment, short of personal chastisement, 
inoperative and inefiectual. Napoleon promptly 
exposed the radical error in the argument by 
remarking, that it was precisely because the pun- 
ishment was such, that none but the lowest class 
of men would be found willing to enlist, since 
no man who cherished a decent self-respect, 
would be disposed to embark in a service in 
which, at any moment, he might be subjected 
to the most degrading of punishments. The 
force and correctness of the reasoning are un- 
deniable, although it most probably failed to 
convince the understanding of thé person to 
whom it was addressed ; and was not likely, on 
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the other hand, to appeal to those sympathies 
that had been enlisted on the side of a long es- 
tablished but barbarous and unwise practice. 
The same argument applies, and with equal 
force, to highway-robbery, house-breaking, &c. 
Were the penalty annexed to these offences oth- 
er and less sanguinary than it is,—transporta- 
tion, or solitary confinement for a term of years,— 
depredators would never exceed the simple act 
of robbery; but as it is, they are driven to the 
perpetration of murder, because the law makes 
highway robbery, house-breaking, &c., death,— 
that very law which afterwards sits in judgment 
upon the offenders, and hangs them as murder- 
ers! If, setting aside all considerations connec- 
ted with those special applications of the capital 
penalty, to which we have briefly adverted, we 
direct our attention to the subject in the abstract, 
we shall find ourselves armed with objections to 
the punishment in general, not less strong than 
those by which its application, in the particular 
cases that are by some supposed to justify and 
demand it, has been met. It may fairly and se- 
riously be questioned, whether any human tri- 
bunal has the right to sit in judgment upon the 
life of a fellow-being, and Sisnanly of taking 
away that life which it cannot give. The au- 
thority of Scripture has been alleged in vindica- 
tion of a practice, at which—while it is incom- 
patible with the mild and beneficent spirit of 
that very religion which has been supposed to 
sanction it—human nature revolts with horror 
and unspeakable loathing. 'Those words of the 
inspired volume, which would seem to have 
been culled and set apart as a text for those 
who were about to frame a sanguinary code, 
were designed, it may not unreasonably be in- 
ferred, to supply, in the penalty they pointed out 
and provided for certain offences, the wants and 
exigencies of a peculiar condition of society, in 
which the doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments had not yet been brought to 
light. This, in connexion with another remark- 
able promulgation of the Mosaic law, would 
seem unquestionably to have been the fact. The 
declaration, “I will visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children,” &c., and which held the ter- 
rors of transmissible crime over the heads of 
those who should offend the Divine justice,—is 
very conclusively shown by Bishop Warburton, 
in one of the volumes of his “Divine Legation,” 
to have been designed to supply the place of 
the above doctrine. Why, then, it may surely 
with some emphasis be asked, may not that oth- 
er declaration, which has been so complacently 
quoted as furnishing a sanction for judicial mur- 
der, have had a similarly local and temporary 
application? The question is addressed to “those 
who think.” 

The objectors to capital punishment have been 
divided into two classes,—those who deny the 
lawfulness of taking away life for any offence ; 
and those who contend that capital punishment 
defeats its own object, and is not effectual to the 
purposes of penal infliction. In order to try the 
question upon the first ground, it has been ad- 
mitted that the punishment of death has power 
to deter from the commission of crime, and upon 
this admission the argument has been pressed 
against the abolition of the capital penalty. To 








this conclusion we, too, might reluctantly be 
constrained to come, were the previous admis- 
sion borne out by the fact. This,however, is by 
no means the case, as is, indeed, conceded by 
those who say that we must admit the fact, in 
order to try the question. Withhold the admis- 
sion, and establish, by an appeal to all criminal 
records, the contrary fact, and what then is the 
language of those who think the capital penalty 
calculated to deter from the commission of crime? 
It is, that the objection, founded on the opposite 
fact, “is certainly the most deserving of atten- 
tion,” and that “in most cases capital punish- 
ment does frustrate itself’ To this fact, as we 
have already observed, the criminal records of 
every age and country bear ample testimony. 
What was the deposition of the Prefect of Po- 
lice at Paris, but the other day? It was, “that 
an experience of upwards of thirty years, had 
convinced him of the inutility of capital punish- 
ments.”* Is he, too, a “mistaken philanthro- 
pist? Far from it; but even if he were, we 
would rather err with the “philanthropist,” than 
come in for a share of the wisdom of the heart- 
less. 

The punishment of death, says a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, differs from all others in a 
very important particular, which is, that it is ir- 
revocable. To the force of this objection, he 
adds, he is not insensible; that itis one well de- 
serving of influence, and should, “in all cases, 
make the lawgiver incline strongly against ca- 
pital penalties.” With regard to crimes of dif- 
ferent degrees of enormity, there is, says the 
same high authority we have just quoted, “no 
proportion kept among them; and an induce- 
ment is thus held out to commit the worst of 
crimes.” Here, coming from the pen of an ac- 
complished writer and profound thinker, are the 
very words of one who perished on the gallows ; 
whose language was, that when you punish pr- 
racy with death, the punishment for murder was 
no more! We may well listen to this “voice 
among the tombs,” for though it be the*voice of 
a felon, it nevertheless enunciated a far profoun- 
der truth than is wont to penetrate the mind 
even of a “learned judge,” or “justice with fair 
round belly, with good capon lined.” If, then, 
neither the dread of punishment here nor here- 
after, prove sufficient to deter men from the com- 
mission of crime ; and further, if the severity of 
the law have, in some cases, a direct tendency 
to produce, and in none to avert, crime,—what, 
it will be asked, is left to the discretion of those 





* Weare enabled to quote, upon this subject, a recent and 
very high authority,—Mr. Babington Macaulay,—who may just- 
ly be regarded as yielding, in what he says, the question as to 
the necessity of capital punishment. In the 2d vol. (2d edition) 
p. 83, of his “Miscellaneous Essays,” speaking of the proceed- 
ings against one of the basest to that tyrant ever used,—the 
Earl of Strafford,—he observes, that those proceedings ‘were 
justified by that which alone justifies capital ago age te 
the public danger.”” We have here none of the selfish, sense- 
less cant, (as atrocious as it is contemptible,) about the “effica- 
cy of the erample,” the “deterring tendency,’’ &c.,—words 
that are had recourse to in order to supply the place of rs 
by those cheap understandings that are sometimes rendere 
pernicious by the accompaniment of hearts quite as hollow as 
themselves. Mr. Macaulay speaks, then, of the “public dan- 
ger,” as alone justifying the infliction of the capital penalty,— 
and will any one in his senses say, that the “public danger” is 
not as effectually guarded against by the stone walls and iron 
doors of a prison for life, as by the scarcely more Goomy por- 
tals of the grave? The argument — to me too simple and 
conclusive, to stand in need of further enforcement. 
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to whose legislative protection society has con- 
fided its most vital interests? To this it may at 
once be replied, that the laws should rigidly and 
largely discriminate between crimes of different 
degrees of enormity, and not, by a solecism in 
jurisprudence, affix to the crime of piracy, for 
instance, the penalty awarded to that of murder. 
Laws depend for their efficacy upon the certain- 
ty of their application. Let the punishment be 
strictly apportioned to the offence, and the cul- 
prit can never hope to avert the penalty attach- 
ed to his transgressions. Where this is not the 
case, you will either never find a conscientious 
jury to sit upon a trial involving the issues of 
lite and death to a fellow-being, or, if you do, 
who will not be sure to set the law aside, and 
find a verdict agreeably, not to the statute, but 
a far higher law,—that imposed upon them by 
their consciences. Such an apportionment, then, 
of the penalties of the criminal law, as shall in- 
sure to minor offences prompt and condign pun- 
ishment, by ceasing to confound them with oth- 
er and high crimes, is called for both upon prin- 
ciples of moral justice, and a true regard for the 
interests of — While upon this part of our 
subject, we would observe, that the penalties 
awarded to certain offences, both in England and 
the United States, are ofa kind calculated to 
reflect deep discredit upon a Christian commu- 
nity in this enlightened age,—nor would it be 
too much to say, are forbidden by the constitu- 
tion of the Jatter country, when it declares that 
“no unusual or cruel punishments shall be in- 
flicted.” The laws, then, agreeably to which 
petty thefts, and other minor offences, are pun- 
ished by branding, the pillory, and in the case 
of white men, flogging,—should, without loss of 
time, and forever, be done away with, as rem- 
nants of barbarism disgraceful to the age in 
which we live. 

We have asked, since no dread of punishment 
has proved sufficient to deter men from the com- 
mission of crimes, what is then left to the dis- 
cretion of the lawgiver? If the practice of sa- 
crificing the life of a fellow-creature upon the 
gallows, be of exceedingly doubtful warranty in 
a religious point of view, no argument from ex- 
pediency can, under this aspect of the case, pos- 
sibly avail us. But if, in addition to this, the 
practice be found to be inefficacious, our adher- 
ence to it but renders us the more obnoxious to 
the objections in the abstract,—for surely the 
criminal legislation of a civilized community is 
not based upon the principle of the law of 
blood,—the lez talionis,—the creed of the sa- 
vage? If, then, the punishment of death prove 
insufficient to deter men from the commission of 
crime, why, in the name of right reason, to say 
nothing of humanity, do we still cling to the 
sanguinary penalty ? Ifsolitary confinement for 
life, carry with it as much terror as the dread of 
death, and be, withal, as final,—would not hu- 
man tribunals (were perpetual imprisonment, 
and not death, the law,) be at least spared the 
dreadful responsibility of depriving a fellow 
creature of that life which he received at the 
hands of his Creator? That there must be some 
penalty for crime, no one denies,—but here is a 
choice. If neither the dread of death, nor of 





perpetual incarceration within the walls of a so- 





litary cell, be found sufficient to deter men from 
incurring the terrible penalties of the law,—if, 
as experience fully shows, the one be as inefli- 
cacious as the other,—if both be useless as pun- 
ishments, one, at least, is innocent in its opera- 
tion. Is this nothing? We may rest assured 
that the time is fast approaching, when the mo- 
ral sense of the world wil! have enforced that 
which an imperfect humanity now withholds, 
and thus make a necessity of what had else 
been a virtue. The Almighty has expressly 
declared “Vengeance” to be his own,—yet, in 
the very face, and as it were in defiance of this 
solemn declaration, earthly and erring tribunals 
proceed daily and hourly,—apparently impress- 
ed with no sense of the awful nature of the po- 
sition in which they thus place themselves,—to 
anticipate and forestal, so far as human agency 
can do, the wrath of an offended but all-wise 
and merciful God. The quality of his mercy, 
we have the best authority for believing, is not 
strained,—it is infinite,—it is compassionate ! 
Man’s is not so. With him, justice has been 
made to merge her primitive, pure character ; 
and from a mild and beneficent judge of human 
actions, has been transformed into a barbarous 
and bloody executioner! Time sufficient, as is 
supposed, for repentance, is, in most instances, 
allowed a prisoner under sentence of death. The 
jury who dnd guilty, the judge who pronounces 
sentence, and he who signs the warrant for exe- 
cution, very learnedly and piously suppose, or 
seem to suppose, that a few days—ten, twenty, 
or possibly fowr,—furnish abundant time to the 
culprit in order to repent, and so make his peace 
with his God. The learning of these persons, 
confined, as it is, to the head,—teaches them not 
that this repentance, which they thus imagine 
to be the hasty growth of a few days, and the 
cheap purchase of perhaps as many tears, is the 
slow and quiet result, not of years merely, fre- 
quently exhausting a long life, but of circum- 
stances. These circumstances, too, must in 
their nature be conciliatory and consoling, cal- 
culated to woo; in order to win back the crimi- 
nal from the devious paths of error, into that ho- 
nest and upright course of life from which, per- 
haps, he had been seduced, possibly constrained, 
to swerve. Men who are themselves raised 
above, anc placed beyond the chance of being 
led astray by criminal allurements, know not 
the struggle it costs those who are exposed to 
temptation, to resist it. Many a well-toned mind 
has been seduced from the paths of that virtue, 
which, after worshipping it as a “Good,” a ce- 
lebrated ancient tells us, he found to be nothing 
but a “Name!” With regard to atrocious cri- 
minals, the very fact that they are unfit to die, 
appeals seriously and solemnly to the heart of 
man. To them, most appropriately might we 
address the touching language of the inspired 
master,—“I would have these live, for in my 
sense it is a happiness to die.” A Christian 
community, surely, should temper its judgments 
with mercy, and not legislate exclusively upon 
the ground of a cold and callous expediency ; 
which, as we have endeavored to show, is after 
all a mistaken one, since capital punishments 
have not had the effect of deterring men from 
the commission of capital offences. But, setting 
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aside this all-important and conclusive fact, 
there should surely, with some regard to the in- 
junctions, the hopes and promises, held out to 
man by his Creator,—be a moral end kept in 
view in every infliction that partakes of the 
character of punishment; and this end, pres- 
cribed at once by sound reason and Christian 
humanity, should be the reformation of the cri- 
minal. We are told that human laws are so 
framed as to correspond with the original dic- 
tates of nature, and the injunctions of the Al- 
mighty,—and yet, in our criminal legislation, do 
we not overlook and disregard one of the most 
beneficent of those divine injunctions, which 


’ holds out repentance to the sinner as the sacred 


price of his salvation? Do we forgive the poor 
wretch who repents?—nay, do we even allow 
him time for repentance? The law must have 
its course, is the stern language of man to his 
fellow man. The myrmidons of that law are let 
loose upon the path of an unhappy and pros- 
cribed human being,—he is hunted down,— 
dragged to a prison,—immured in a cell,—load- 
ed with irons ;—tormented and distracted by his 
fears, and overwhelmed by the horrors of an 
impending and ignominious doom, he is, per- 
haps, permitted, bewildered and frantic, a last 
embrace from an aged and broken-hearted mo- 
ther, or a yet more wretched and bereaved wife, 
condemned at once to sustain the loss of a son 
or husband, and to participate, while they live, 
in the shame of his death upon the scaffold ;— 
and in the midst of all this, tortured by his anx- 
iety for those he leaves behind, and dubious, 
ae of hereafter,—the thousand ties that 

ind him to existence are suddenly snapped, 
and he is launched into eternity ! 

Such are some of the horrors daily perpetra- 
ted at the hands of the law. Itis with unfeigned 
satisfaction, then, that we are enabled to hail the 
dawn of a brighter and better day in the hither- 
to clouded annals of criminal jurisprudence, eve- 
ry where. The penal laws of France and Eng- 
land, and, in our own country, of Tennessee, 
Massachusetts, and some of the other States, 
have within a few years undergone very impor- 
tant amendments, highly encouraging to the 
friends of humanity, and strongly countenancing 
the belief we have expressed, that the day is not 
far distant, when capital penalties will have been 
wholly superseded by enactments founded on 
more Christian, and, after all, eapedient views 
of the true interests of civilized communities, 
than have hitherto guided and governed the 
counsels of lawgivers. 





NEW-ORLEANS. 
Drums and banners !—list and lo! 
Men are hurrying to and fro! 
*Tis a glimpse of war’s array ! 
Tis the dawn of battle day !— 
Fearful strife and bloody scenes 
Now are round thee, New-Orleans! 


Hark the cannon’s gathering roar! 
Legions form on yonder shore! 

Now they charge and now they wheel,— 
Battle’s fiery shock and reel! 








See, in smoke, the red cross-bars ! 
Lo! our country’s Flag of Stars! 


Long the strife,—the deadly strife,— 
Brave men sacrificing life! 

Vain they struggle, vain they die,— 
Hark the shout of victory! 

Th’ hills repeat the loud acclaim,— 
Victory blends with Jackson’s name! 


Tyrants, when again ye hope 
Freedom’s forest sons to cope, 
Recollect the fearful scenes 
Carnage-wrought ’round New-Orleans! 
Recollect your darken’d fame,— 
Packenham’s red bed of shame! 


Sons of Freedom! will you e’er 

Cease their memories to revere, 

Who, upon that fatal field, 

Were your country’s sword and shield 2— 
No!—while stand th’ unpillar’d skies, 
Hymns of gratitude shall rise! 


Sound, then, sound the tramp of Fame !— 
Echo gallant Carro.u’s name !— 
Corres, too, and brave Apair, 
In the benison shall share! 
But above them all shall rise, 
Jackson’s plaudits to the skies! 
A. B. Meek, (Ala.) 





ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, FROM 
1789 TO 1815. 


Tue French Revolution, already the theme of 
so many countless pens and tongues, has found 
et another chronicler, in the person of Archi- 
bald Alison, Esquire, an Advocate of Edinburg, 
whose voluminous work is now in the course of 
re-publication in this country. And as this re- 
print, from its high reputation and low price, bids 
fair to traverse on the wings of steam the limits 
of our broad Republic, we have ventured to call 
the attention of the public towards the hidden 
poison which lurks within it; since, under the 
guise of an historical narrative, it has been made 
the medium of a most bitter and insidious attack 
upon those principles, which form the basis of 
Republican Freedom. From any open attack, 
the great cause can protect itself; but there is 
danger to be apprehended from giving exten- 
ded circulation to a work, which may imbue the 
minds of our youth with sentiments adverse to 
liberty,—which are presented to them in a work 
of acknowledged excellence, under the imposing 
aspect of historical truth,—and where the ran- 
cor of political bigotry is concealed under the 
lofty claims of historical impartiality. In one 
word, then, the author of these volumes has ex- 
hibited more “politics than policy,” in making 
his history subservient to the purposes of a par- 
ty,—for such has undoubtedly been the fact,— 
and it is in this light that we propose to consider 
it in the present brief notice. Of the historical 
merits of this work, we do not propose to speak ; 
for this task, we pretend not. to possess either 
the inclination or the capacity ; but competent 
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critics have already testified to the fidelity and | in time to counteract its fatal effects; and as no 


accuracy of its details, and the impartiality with 
which conflicting authorities have been sifted 
and weighed. But this forms only a part of the 
duty of the modern historian; (although, in ma- 
ny cases, it were well were it whole;) for the 
additional right has been assumed, of passing 
judgment on the facts detailed, and drawing 
general inferences from a collection of isolated 
facts; andit is in this part of his duty that, we 
think, Mr. Alison has transcended his powers,— 
has drawn deductions, in our opinion, totally 
unwarrantable and unjust—and such as essen- 
tially to neutralize mach of the benefit to be de- 
rived from his researches as an historian. As 
we have proceeded in our perusal of this work, 
the conviction has been forced upon our mind, 
more and more, that, whether unconsciously or 
otherwise, it has been written rather for a polit- 
ical than an historical purpose,—that it is, in 
reality, but a masked attack upon the great 
Democratic principle, of which our Republic is 
the noble fiving exposition ; and a “Laudamus,” 
sung to the glorification of the immaculate and 
spotless Constitution of Great Britain. To ac- 
complish this double object, the French Revolu- 
tion has been paraded, as the great bug-bear, 
to terrify those who have dared to proclaim the 
doctrines of political equality and self-govern- 
ment; both of which, in the eyes of Mr. Alison, 
are pernicious and damnable heresies, inevitably 
leading to those frightful excesses which made 
France, for a season, a charnel-house of blood 
and crime. To sum up the whole in one word, 
Mr. Alison isa bitter and rabid Tory ; one who 
esteems the British Constitution (before the 
pene of the Reform Bill) as the perfection of 
uman reason,—who clings to a titled and pri- 
vileged nobility, and a cumbrous Church Estab- 
lishment, as the only safeguard of a nation,— 
who firmly believes, that all political virtue in 
his own country is centred in the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the Tory party; not scrupling to 
assert, that the Whig party were prepared in 
1803 to betray their country to a foreign inva- 
der,—(which has brought down upon his head 
the indignation of the Edinburg Review, their 
organ,)—and who views with sullen and hope- 
less despondency, every effort made by mankind 
to attain the great end of self-government. 
These views and opinions are stamped upon 
every page of his work,—insinuated into the 
text of his narrative,—and forming the basis of 
all his reflections upon the events of that mo- 
mentous epoch; and enforced with all the dog- 
matism and earnestness which such principles 
must necessarily inspire. Of course, we do not 
mean for a moment to challenge Mr. Alison’s 
right to express and enforce his own peculiar 
opinions; on the contrary, we honor him for his 
open avowal of sentiments which, he must know, 
will be unpalatable to a large number of his 
readers,—but we only wish to inquire, whether 
he can be regarded as a proper teacher to our 
youth, into whose hands this work will fall, and 
who have not given the subjects treated of a 
sufficient examination, to be enabled to refute 
the pernicious maxims so gravely put forth, and 
so ably maintained. It is always easy to im- 
bibe a poison, often difficult to apply an antidote 
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abler weapon has yet been raised against the 
champion of authority, we have ventured to shi- 


_ver a lance in the cause of the people,—trusting 





that some abler champion may be thereby in- 
duced to enter the lists to our assistance. 

The work, then, is of a two-fold character,— 
the strictly historical portion, and the reflections 
of the author upon the origin, progress and in- 
fluence of the democratic principle, chiefly in 
Europe, and incidentally in this country. Not 
that there is any formal division by the author, 
into these two parts; for they are artfully blen- 
ded together, but have in reality no such con- 
nection as he has attempted to establish, and 
will, therefore, be considered separately, since, 
from the same facts, or combination of facts, dif- 
ferent conclusions may be drawn; and the au- 
thor’s speculations are entitled to no more con- 
sideration, than those of any other person pos- 
sessing the same data as himself. We cheer- 
fully concede him all the merit to which he is 
entitled, as an able and impartial historian, who 
has diligently studied and faithfully collected all 
the scattered facts, which were to be found in 
the numerous authorities, English, French and 
German, whom he consulted in the preparation 
of his work,—which would, in themselves, suf- 
fice to fill no ordinary library; those alone of 
which Napoleon has been the subject, being suf- 
ficient (if collected together) to form a mighty 
monument to that hero. And although Mr. 
Alison modestly speaks of his work, as a mere 
“recreation during his intervals of professional 
labor,” yet all who have ever eau into those 
researches must be aware, that such “recrea- 
tions,” like the “Diversions of Purley,” would 
be sufficient to appal any one but a German 
Professor “who studies sixteen hours a day, and 
never sees the world except on Sundays.” In 
fact, the list of authorities prefixed to his first 
volume, asa part only of those consulted, would 
deter any but an enthusiastic lover of literary 
labor. Much praise, then, is due to one, who in 
this labor-saving age of Encyclopedias and 
“Knowledge made easy,” has sedulously and 
earnestly applied himself to dig with his own 
hands into the quarry for his own materials. 
The narrative portions of the work struck us as 
being very clear, full and satisfactory,—rising 
often into eloquence; although we must be al- 
lowed to say, that in vigor, in power of scene- 
painting, and placing vividly before the eye of 
the reader the living likeness of the men depic- 
ted, we must give our preference to the gifted 
but eccentric Carlyle; for no-where do we find 
in these volumes, ought to equal his descriptions 
of the first outbreak of the Revolution, with its 
haggard-eyed artisans and frantic Menads,— 
the trial scene of Louis, and the death of Mira- 
beau,—with many other kindred scenes, which 
stamp themselves indelibly upon the mind and 
heart of the reader; seeming to roll back for 
him the tide of time, and placing him in actual 
and fearful proximity to the grim actors in them. 
But if destitute of the glowing genius of Car- 
lyle, he possesses qualities more useful to an 
historian, of which that great man is lacking; a 
clear arrangement, a lucid order, and an atten- 
tion to details, which render his work far more 
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valuable to the majority of readers, than his | 
The one is more of | 


great rival’s ever can be. 
the philosopher,—the other of the historian. 
The brilliant but partial history of Sir Walter 


the genius of its author,—having been hastily 
and carelessly compiled for a particular pur- 


the world a correct and impartial history of Ku- 
rope, during the French Revolution, Mr. Alison 
has earned the gratitude of all who seek to find 


in the history of the past, a guide and warning | 


for the future. And it is, therefore, with regret, 
that we feel compelled to enter our solemn pro- 
test against the doctrines and principles his work 
sustains; in which the zeal of the Politician and 
the skill of the Advocate are equally visible. 

It may not be amiss to state the plan pursued 
by the author in the composition of his work, as 
unfolded by himself in his Preface. He there 
says, that he “has laid down for himself two 
rules, which have been faithfully adhered to 
throughout the work.” “The first of these, was 
to give on every occasion the authorities, by vo- 
lume and page, from which the statement in the 
text was taken.” ) 
“to give the arguments for and against every 
public measure, in the words of those who ori- 
ginally brought them forward, without any at- 


is unnecessary to show the excellence of this 


of facts. 

He then proceeds as follows,—‘‘No attempt 
has been made, on any occasion, to disguise the 
real opinions of the author; but, on the contra- 
ry, the conclusions he thought fairly deducible 
from the events which were recounted, have 
been fully given, with the grounds on which they 
are founded.” This is fair and manly, as far as 
it goes; although the query may arise, whether 
it might not have been as well to leave the rea- 
der to draw his own conclusions,—since once in 

ossession of the facts, he was as capable of do- 
ing so as the author. This, however, is merely 
a matter of taste; and we will therefore pro- 
ceed to show, by a few extracts out of a great 
many, how the latter part of the task has been 
performed,—giving the page, so that the reader 
may satisfy himself that the author’s meaning 
has not been garbled or perverted by us. In 
his Introduction, after a rapid but masterly 
sketch of the gradual rise of the People into a 
participation of the government, in the countries 
of Europe, he thus proceeds to give his own pe- 
culiar views upon the subject, which will be 
found to lie at the root of all his subsequent 
comments upon popular freedom. “The former 
history of the world, is chiefly occupied with the 
struggles of freedom against bondage; the ef- 
forts of laborious industry to emancipate itself 
from the yoke of aristocratic power. Our sym- 

athies are all with the oppressed,—our fears 
fest the pristine servitude of the species should 
be re-established ; but with the French Revo- 
lution, a new set of perils have been developed, 
and the historian finds himself overwhelmed 
with the constant survey of the terrible evils of 
democratic oppression. The causes which have 
been mentioned, have at length given such an 


The second rule adopted, was > 
dom. The idea o 
_vileges and rights, among all classes of the com- 
/munity, he cannot even think of without a thrill 
tempt at paraphrase or abridgment.” Comment 


Revolution, with its squalid 
plan in insuring a correct and faithful statement | 





extraordinary and irresistible weight to the po- 
pular party, that the danger now sets in from 


another quarter; and the tyranny which is to be 


apprehended, is not that of the few over the 
Scott, has long been considered unworthy of | 


many, but of the many over the few. The ob- 


vious risk now is, that the influence of know- 


ar ledge, virtue and worth, will be overwhelmed in 
pose; and in performing the task of giving to | 


the vehemence of popular ambition, or the tur- 
bulence of democratic power. This evil is of 
a far more acute and terrible kind, than the se- 
verity of regal, or the weight of aristocratic op- 
pression. Inafew years, when fully developed, 


it destroys the whole frame of society, and ex- 
_tinguishes the very elements of freedom, by an- 
nihilating the classes whose intermixture is es- 
' sential to its existence.”—p. 29. 


We have quoted this section entire, because 
it embraces the author’s entire creed, and was 
the motive principle of his work. In it he dis- 
tinctly avows his bitter and rooted hatred to the 
democratic principle, in his eyes the fruitful mo- 
ther of discord and crime ;—nay, he distinctly 
declares that he considers it “an evil of a far 
more acute and terrible kind,” than either a ty- 
ranny or an oligarchy, as it destroys the division 
of classes, in his opinion the only basis of free- 

an equality of political pri- 


of dread and horror. In his eyes, the French 
arats and tiger- 
hearted Robespierres, its Feasts of Reason and 
murderous Jacobins, is but a fair specimen of 
the result of the attempt at self-government; 
forgetting, that in his own record of that period, 
may be found the causes which produced these 
fatal consequences,—that the madness of the 
people was only the effect of long-continued 
wrong and outrage on the part of their rulers,— 
the convulsive agonies of a Hercules, striving 
madly to tear off the poisoned garment which 
was eating into his vitals. For, in a succeeding 
chapter, devoted to an examination into the cau- 
ses which led to the Revolution, his own better 
judgment thus reproaches him: “Ifthe condition 
of the lower orders in France, anterior to the 
Revolution, be examined, it wili not be deemed 
surprising that a convulsion should have arisen ; 
and if humanity sees much to deplore in the ca- 
lamities it produced, it will find much cause for 
consolation in the grievances it has removed.” — 
p- 47. Here the natural good sense of the au- 
thor finds expression, for no one can possibly 
read his brief statement of the sufferings of the 
great mass of the people,—the total depravity 
of the higher classes,—the abject misery of the 
multitude,—the total relaxation of all the bonds 
of law, and the frightful mis-government of the 
higher classes,—without marvelling at the pa- 
tience which endured such grievous wrongs so 
long, and only rose into revolt when on the verge 
of actual starvation. And if their vengeance was 
sanguinary and frightful, yet it was but in pro- 
portion to their sufferings; their rulers had de- 
graded them almost into brutes, and paid the 
bitter penalty of having thus degraded them; 
for it is a law of the moral, as well as of the 
a pen world, that the violence of a reaction 
will always be proportioned to the degree of 
pressure,—and that there is but one step from 
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iron despotism to lawless license, as the nobles 
of France experienced, when hunger and des- 
ned roused into action the squalid populace of 

aris. Yet Mr. Alison, after depicting all these 
causes with much clearness and power,—after 
recapitulating wrongs enough to drive any peo- 
ple frantic, still refuses to consider these as the 
causes of the outbreak. And why? Simply 
because it does not suit his theory; he is too in- 
genious to be satisfied with a plain solution of a 
plain matter, and accordingly proceeds to ac- 
count for it in his own way, as follows: “The 
circumstances which have now been mentioned, 
without doubt contributed to the formation of 
that discontent which formed the pre-disposing 
cause of the Revolution; but the exciting cause, 
as physicians would say, the immediate source 
of the convulsion, was the spirit of innovation, 
which, like a malady, overspread France at this 
crisis.” —p. 57. 

Now, must it not have been self-evident to the 
author, as well as to every one else, that this 
“spirit of innovation” which he has paraded in 
all the dignity of capital type, as the real and 
hidden spring of the Revolution, was in reality 
nothing more or less than the effect produced by 
these wrongs and injuries on the minds of the 
French people,—impelling them to demand 
change, because their present state was unen- 
durable. Yet the author gravely rejects this 
natural explanation, and paints this “spirit of 
innovation” as a restless demon, wandering over 
the land “seeking whom it may devour,” and 
charges upon its tuckless head all the cruelties 
and horrors of the Revolution. The only ex- 
planation of the matter is, that as hypochondri- 
acs are often haunted by fearful shapes existing 
only in their own diseased imaginations, so the 
dread of “innovation” has taken such a powerful 
hold on the strong mind of Mr. Alison, as to in- 
terpose itself between his eyes and the objects 
of his vision,—blinding him to the perception of 
causes, which those of infinitely less ability can 
clearly perceive. For what is the spirit of inno- 
vation, but the desire of change; and can it at 
the same time be a motive and an agent? or is 
it to be supposed that it is a mere blind impulse, 
a kind of moral epidemic, as Mr. Alison would 
have us believe? We imagine not; for never 
is an individual, far less a whole community, 
impelled to action, without some reason for so 
doing. When a Malay “runs his muck,” he 
seeks destruction because weary of life; but 
when a similar frenzy seizes a nation, we may 
be well assured that it is the effect of grievous 
wrongs and terrible sufferings. Mr. Alison’s 
theory, then, may be ingenious, but it certainly 
does not appear tenable ; for what says his great 
idol Burke, whom he looks up to with reveren- 
tialawe? in his “Thoughts on the present dis- 
contents,” he thus speaks of popular disturban- 
ces: “When popular discontents have been very 
prevalent, it may well be affirmed and support- 
ed, that there has generally been something 


found amiss in the constitution and conduct of ! 


government. The people have no interest in 
disorder. When they do wrong it is their error, 
not their crime ; but with the governing part of 
the State, it is far otherwise.” And he then 
goes on to recommend, in extreme cases, “the 





interposition of the body of the people itself.” 
This opinion, stamped with the authority of 
the name of one of the wisest statesmen who has 
ever lived, has gained additional confirmation 
from the events which have transpired subse- 
quent to its utterance; and the spirit of innova- 
tion, so terrible and dangerous in the eyes of 
our historian, has been but the herald of im- 
provement and universal freedom. For the 
watch-word of the human race ever has been 
“onward ;” without progression there can be no 
advance,—without innovation, no improvement. 
The steam car is the fit emblem of the Popular 
Principle; driven on by an innate power, it 
dashes forward,—no human power can arrest 
it; and those like Mr. Alison and his brethren, 
who seek to impede its progress by clinging to 
its wheels, will either be tossed far behind, or be 
crushed beneath it. Until governments and men 
arrive at perfection, let no one preach the doc- 
trine of suffering evils, because they have the 
sanction of ancient usage. Doubtless there is 
danger to be apprehended from very sudden and 
violent changes, for which the mass of the peo- 
ple are not prepared ; but when ihese changes 
are made by the people themselves, it is the best 
possible proof that they must have been need- 
ed,—for no people have ever yet been driven 
into violence and revolt, without the pressure of 
actual evils, in order to carry out some fine-spun 
theory. And if these efforts of a struggling 
ia ae to right themselves, are often attended 

y great sufferings, the fault is not their’s, but 
rests with those whose oppressions have driven 
them into these excesses; and to deny to a peo- 
ple any participation in the rights and privileges 
of their rulers, on the ground that they are unfit 
to exercise them, would be to punish the gov- 
erned for the fault of the rulers, and a most ef- 
fectual bar to all improvement in their condi- 
tion. Such ever has been the plea and policy 
of despotic governments ; but its inherent weak- 
ness has been gradually but surely working its 
own destruction. 

But in order to indicate yet more clearly Mr. 
Alison’s political creed, we will trouble the rea- 
der with another extract. In summing up the 
causes which pre-disposed France to a Revolu- 
tion, he thus proceeds: “It is by attending to the 
distinction between the two great objects of 
democratic ambition, that the means can alone 
be attained of allaying public discontent, with- 
out unhinging the frame of society.” Then fol- 
lows his “distinction between freedom and dem- 
ocracy,”—a distinction, in our opinion, without 
a difference, both elements, with us, being es- 
teemed requisite to fulfil the idea of perfect free- 
dom. “There is, in the first place, the love of 
freedom,—that is, of immunity from personal 
restriction, oppression or injury ;—this principle 
is perfectly innocent, and never exists without 
producing the happiest effects. Every conces- 
sion which is calculated to increase this species 
of liberty, is comparatively safe in all ages and 
in all places.” “But there is another principle, 
strong at all times, but especially to be dreaded 
in moments of excitement,—this is the principle 
of democratic ambition,—the desire of exerois- 
ing the powers of sovereignty,—of sharing in 
the government of the State. This is the dan- 
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gerous principle; the desire, not of exercising 
industry without molestation, but of exerting 
power without control.”—p. 64. 

Here the distinction is clearly and strongly 
drawn between personal and political freedom ; 
the former alone constituting, in his opinion, the 
limits of a rational freedom,—the enjoyment of 
the latter dangerous and fatal, and leading ine- 
vitably to anarchy and crime; and accordingly 
he speaks of the rise of the democratic principle 
as the “terrible spirit destined to convulse the 
globe.”—p. 157. 

If this definition of freedom be correct,—if it 
consist only in exemption from personal injury, 
and does not extend also to natural rights, then 
has our Republic been based upon a fallacy and 
an error,—aud the subjects of the Emperors of 
China and of Russia enjoy more real freedom 
than the citizens of the United States; for the 
personal security of the subject, under a despotic 
government, is much greater than in our West- 
ern States, where liberty sometimes runs into 
license, and men avenge their own real or fan- 
cied injuries with their own hands. But we 
have been accustomed to regard freedom, as 
something higher and nobler,—as extending to 
the mind, as well as to the person of the citi- 
zen,—not only guaranteeing his personal safe- 
ty, but also his mental independence ;—to regard 
the freeman as one, in the words of the great 
Roman, “addictus jurare in verba nullius ma- 
gistri,”—-free in thought as well as in act,-—in 
his native dignity as a man, asserting his own 
right to share in framing the laws by which he 
is to be governed,——not alone personally, but 
also politically free. 

This is the great point upon which we take 
issue. Mr. Alison denies the capacity of the 
people for self-government, and looks upon the 
very attempt as fraught with innumerable dan- 
gers; and itis natural that it should beso with 
him, for he lives in a country above all others 
wedded to ancient usages,—where institutions 
are valued because they are old,—where a 
shrewd and powerful oligarchy have long con- 
trived to monopolise all the power, and have 
exalted the name of their country at the cost of 
the happiness of the people. With the usual 
blindness of selfish ambition, they have persua- 
ded themselves that this state of things is best 
for the people as well as for themselves; that 
equality and the rights of man, are mere fac- 
tious watch-words; and that anarchy and demo- 
cracy are synonimous terms. Animated by these 
views, it is no wonder that Mr. Alison looks 
with terror on the popular principle, which wa- 
ges war against all his pre-conceived opinions ; 
and accordingly, the only injustice of which we 
have reason to complain, (as far as our perusal 
of his work has extended,) is that exhibited to- 
wards our own country, of whose character and 
institutions he speaks, without having any know- 
ledge either of the one or the other; professedly 
drawing his information from British tourists in 
America, whose falsity and prejudice have long 
since been unmasked and exposed. He is speak- 
ing of the vote on the trial of Louis, and after 
explaining the causes which influenced the votes 
of the members of the Convention, goes on to 
say: “But this is not all. This extraordinary 





vote is a singular proof of the effects of democra- 
tic institutions, and of the utter impossibility of 
free discussion existing, or public justice being 
done, in a country in which the whole weight is 
thrown into the popular scale. It is well known 
that in America, the press when united is omni- 
potent, and can at any time drive the most in- 
nocent man into exile; that the judgments of 
the courts of law, are often notoriously unjust on 
any popular question, from the absence of any 
counterpoise to the power of the people. The 
same truth was experienced in the most cruel 
manner on the trial of Louis.”—p. 153. 

Now, waiving the questions of the justice or 
expediency of the sentence against Louis, or the 
motives which prompted that measure, both of 
which admit of some discussion,—we will come 
to the main point, and meet the charges so bold- 
ly and openly brought forward against the jus- 
tice and honor of our country. We well know 
that there is not a man in the United States who 
would not at once pronounce these charges as 
base and slanderous imputations against our 
national character. But it may be said that we 
are not unprejudiced in our judgment of the 
matter; being biassed by that aflection which 
every one entertains for his native land; and, 
therefore, to rebut this slander, we will produce 
the testimony of one well qualified to judge, 
whose authority cannot be gainsayed. We al- 
lude to M. De Tocqueville, who spent some time 
in personally surveying the country, of which 
Mr. Alison has formed his opinion in the quiet 
of his study, from a perusal of the veracious his- 
tories of Capt. Basil Hall, “et id omne genus.” 
Nor can M. De Tocqueville be accused of view- 
ing our institutions with a too partial eye, for in 
his work he censures much which we have been 
accustomed to approve; but he bears testimony 
throughout the whole of his work, to the strict 
sense of justice and integrity which character- 
ize the American people. From his able work 
on “Democracy in America,” we quote almost 
at random the following passages. 

“The Revolution of the United States was the 
result of a mature and deliberate taste for free- 
dom, not of a vague and ill-defined craving for 
independence. It contracted no alliance with 
the turbulent passions of anarchy ; but its course 
was marked, on the contrary, by an attachment 
to whatever was lawful and orderly.” 

And again,—“In no country in the world does 
the law hold so absolute a language as in Ame- 
rica, and in no country is the right of applying 
it vested in so many hands.”—p. 66. 

“The European generally submits to a public 
officer, because he represents a superior force ; 
but to an American, he represents aright. In 
America, it may be said that no one renders 
obedience to man, but to justice and to law.”— 
(De Tocqueville, p. 89.) 

As regards Mr. Alison’s remark touching the 
effect of the rule of a majority in weakening the 
administration of justice, we will reply in a sen- 
tence from M, De Tocqueville. “In the Uniied 


States, every one is personally interested in en- 
forcing the obedience of the whole community 
to the law; for as the minority may shortly rally 
the majority to its princip’. 3, it is interested in 
professing that respect for the decrees of the 
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legislator, which it may soon have occasion to 
claim for its own. However irksome an enact- 
ment may be, the citizen of the United States 
complies with it, not only because it is the work 
of the majority, but because it originates in his 
own authority; and he regards it as a contract 
to which he himself is a part.”—p. 244. 

This testimony in our favor, given by an im- 
partial stranger, will, we think, be sufficient to 
vindicate our national character from the sweep- 
ing charge of Mr. Alison; if; indeed, any proof 
were required, that ours is emphatically a gov- 
ernment of law. 

There are many other points which we desir- 
ed to touch upon, in these introductory numbers 
of Mr. Alison’s history, (only four of which have 
yet been published here,) but space will not per- 
mit us. In conclusion, we must be allowed to 
say, that the very faults of this work proceed 
from a noble cause,—an excess of patriotism on 
the part of the writer, and an overweening love 
for the institutions of his own country ;—and 
surely, if indulgence should be accorded to any 
one for this feeling, it should be to a native of 
that sea-girt isle,— 

“Whose flag has braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze;” 

and whose language and laws we esteem our 
richest heritage. And although the author is 
evidently behind his age in his political princi- 
les, yet his work ably fillsa gap which has been 
ong apparent in modern history. 
_ Lest, however, the opinions he has expressed 
in regard to popular privileges and popular 
rights, should be regarded as those of the high- 
er classes generally in that country, we will 
conclude with an extract from the last Edinburg 
Review, the ablest of the British journals, which 
wields a prodigious influence. In commenting 
upon Mr. Alison’s opinions on this subject, the 
Reviewer thus boldly declares his opinion. 

“We admit that the exclusion of the great bo- 
dy of the community from all share in the gov- 
ernment, is at present, in all European States, a 
necessary evil. But we say that that is an evil, 
and if it ever shall become unnecessary, its con- 
tinued existence will become a practical as well 
as a theoretical injustice."—Ed. Review, for 
Oct., 1842. 

From the acknowledgment of the existence 
of an evil, to its redress, there is but one step. 
Let us hope that the wisdom of British states- 
men may induce them peaceably to establish 
those reforms which the spirit of the age de- 
mands, lest they should forcibly be wrested 
from them by the irresistible power of a wronged 
and suffering people, long patient of injury, but 
terrible, indeed, when roused by suffering, and 
nerved by the justice of their cause; for in Eng- 
land, as well as in America, the cause of the 
oA is that of Justice, and must finally pre- 
vail. 


Columbia, S. C. 


K. D. 











THE COLD GREETING. 


Wuart! after such years of misfortune and strife, 
Where the sorrows of being so thickly were strown, 
That, through the long tempest which darken’d my life, 

Thy love was the star-light which cheer’d it alone :— 
Returning at last, with expectancy’s glow, 

In the dream of a meeting with beauty and bliss, 
To hail such a coldness as whitens thy brow, 

And a glance, oh! ye heavens! as chilling as this. 


Ah! long had the exile from feeling and home, 

Been cheer’d by the promise that came with this hour; 
it succor’d his heart in the day of its gloom, 

The meek rainbow spanning the cloud and the shower ; 
And I said to the tempest, “rage on ; while the light 

Of that promise surrounds me in danger and strife, 
All vainly your storms gather black on my sight, 

For the smile of my love is the source of my life." 


Had I dream’d of this meeting, while distant and true, 
’Mid trial, temptation, unloved and alone, 
That pang had been spared, that now springs but from you, 
The worst pang of all that my bosom has known. 
Thus the warrior who combats all day with the foe, 
And, singly, the hope of his country defends, 
In the moment of triumph receives the death-blow, 
From the arm ofa traitor, in ranks of his friends. 
PIERRE VIDAL. 
Vidalia, Dec. 5. 





EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
PART II. 


Tue children, being seated in full view of a 
diagram, similar to the one we have given, are 
asked by the teacher, if they know the name of 
the animal whose picture is the first on the dia- 
gram? The answer is given in chorus: Yes, 
if Is an ape. 

Teacher. Children, these figures (pointing 
with a rod to the letters a-p-e,) represent the 
name you have pronounced. The first repre- 
sents the sound a. Question— What sound does 
this figure represent? 

Answer (in chorus)—The sound a. 

The same question is asked every individual 
of the class, in order, and out of order, until all 
are acquainted with it. In many schools, the 
children have alphabets on paste-boards; in 
such case they are requested to look out the 
A and a. 

Question. In pronouncing the word “ape,” 
what other sound do you hear besides the sound 
A? 

Answer (in chorus). We hear the sound p. 

Q. Is the sound p as readily and fully pro- 
nounced as the sound A ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But do you discover any difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the sound p in connexion with the 
sound A ? 

A. No, sir. 

Teacher. We therefore call the sound A a 
vowel sound, and the sound p we denominate a 
consonant sound, because the latter is but im- 
perfectly heard when sounded alone, but fully 
in connexion with the vowel sound. Children, 
show me now the consonant sound? show me 
the vowel sound? This consonant sound is call- 
ed pee, and is sounded as you did, viz : p,—the 
vowel sound A is called A, as it is pronounced 
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in the name of this animal. Now, tell me, how 
is this consonant sound called ? how this vowel 
sound? Is there yet another figure besides 
those of A and pee in the name of that animal ? 

A. There is. 

T. This is another vowel sound; it is called 
and sounds ee. Q. But do you hear the sound 
ee in this name? 

A. No, sir. 

T. At the end of a word the vowel sound ee is 
not heard, when the preceding sound is a con- 
sonant, except in some cases. Now, tell me, 
when is the ee not sounded ? 

A. When the ee is preceded by a consonant 
sound, except in a few cases. 

If the children have picture books, the teacher 
will request them to look for pictures of animals 
or other objects, in which the vowel sound a 
commences the name of the object, or wherein 
it occurs; also, for such in which the vowel 
sound ee occurs at the end of the name of an ob 
ject, and is not sounded; and finally, for others 
in which the consonant pee occurs. All this may 
be done by an assistant teacher, or monitor, 
while the teacher occupies himself with the se- 
cond sub-division of the class. When he again 
resumes the class, he willask whether the chil- 
dren are acquainted with the name of the ani- 
mal represented in the second picture of the dia- 
gram? Ifthey say itis an elephant, or if the 
teacher has mentioned the name to the children, 
in case of their ignorance,—he inquires, whether 
they can find any sounds in the new word, with 
which they are already acquainted? The chil- 
dren will readily point out the ees, the p and the 
a; and the teacher will make the children ac- 
quainted with the other sounds with which they 
are still unacquainted, in the manner in which 
he taught them the letters in the word “ape.” In 
the case before us, he will have occasion to 
point out to the scholars the sound of ee as it is 
pronounced in the word “elephant ;” the sound 
of pee united with aitch, and the sounds el, en 
and tee, as well as the names of these letters. 
Afterwards, the children are made acquainted 
with the pronunciation of the words, the division 
into syllables, and finally with the names and 
nature of monosyllables, dissyllables and poly- 
syllables. Various methods are resorted to in 
order to effect this, which, however, are left to 
the skill and management of the teacher. 

Another method has of late been introduced, 
which seems to gain ground and favor with the 
teachers. Itis that of Jacotot, a French or Bel- 
gian teacher, of great celebrity. He will have 
his method applied not only to elementary 
branches of instruction, but also to the highest. 
He gives his system the title of “enseignement 
universel,” and asserts, that the human mind 
would be completely emancipated, if his system 
were universally adopted. In Belgium it has 
been received with great enthusiasm, but our 
German teachers were slow in believing; but it 
has gradually gained ground, notwithstanding 
its many opposers, among whom Dr. Diester- 
weg, director of the city schools at Berlin, stands 
foremost. In his work, entitled “Guide for Ger- 
man Teachers,” he denies all merit to this me- 
thod, even in its application to elementary bran- 
ches. Yet, notwithstanding this powerful oppo- 





sition, Jacotot’s method has been brought into 
successful operation in several elementary bran- 
ches of instruction; and if our observations are 
correct, it has proved most successful in its ap- 
plication to the art of reading, wherever intro- 
duced. But when Jacotot asserts that all men 
possess an equal share of intelligence, and that 
every apparent disparity will vanish, provided 
the instruction is properly given, i.e., agreeably 
to his method, he is incorrect. 

In the Magdalaneum, in the city of Breslau, 
Jacotot’s method of instruction in the art of rea- 
ding, has been introduced by the teachers of 
that school. ‘They acknowledge to have enter- 
tained deep-rooted prejudices against it, and to 
have engaged in the trial merely at the repeated 
wish of Dr. Shoenborn, the director of that in- 
stitution. But they also say, that, while expe- 
rience has wrought a favorable change in their 
sentiments, in as far as the application of this 
system to the instruction in reading is concern- 
ed, they cannot convince themselves that it is 
equally applicable to every branch of instruc- 
tion,—nor have they been brought to the belief, 
that all men possess naturally an equal degree 
of intelligence, and that Jacotot’s method of in- 
struction is calculated ‘to elicit that heavenly 
spark from every human mind,—having found 
many of their own scholars, after being instruc- 
ted according to this system, extraordinarily 
quick in learning to read,—while others, having 
enjoyed the same instruction, were slow in ma- 
king progress. They admit, however, that, in 
order to enable us to judge of the advantages of 
any method of instruction, we have to ascertain 
whether such method tends to keep up in the 
scholar a desire and perseverance to learn; and 
inasmuch as Jacotot’s method of teaching the 
art of reading, is well calculated to produce that 
effect, it ought, therefore, to be selected. For 
instance, scholars instructed according to Jacotot 
in the art of reading, need not drudge through 
the task of committing the A, B, C, nor through 
a large book full of syllables, by a knowledge of 
which the child does not learn one new idea; 
but a little narrative, wherein children may take 
an interest, is brought before them, forming the 
commencement of instruction, and from it are 
deduced the sentences, the words, the syllables, 
and finally, the most simple sounds, or the letters. 

The method of sounds (Lautir methode) of 
which mention has been made, and which we 
have endeavored to describe, is indeed well 
adapted to make a child very soon acquainted 
with the routine of reading; but orthography 
remains in a manner neglected, which has been 
mies to the satisfaction of the teachers of the 

agdalaneum, who formerly employed the me- 
thod of sounds in teaching the art of reading, 
but have discovered since the introduction of 
Jacotot’s method, that the progress of the schol- 
ars in orthography has been far more satisfacto- 
ry than previous. They agree, however, with 
Jacotot’s opponents, in denying that universal 


application to his system which he claims for it, 
in denominating it “ZL enseignement universel,” 
or “Le systéme de Vélévation universelle de Ves- 
prit ;” and all other teachers with whom we 
have enjoyed opportunities of conversing on the 
subject, are likewise of opinion that Jacotot ought 
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not to be implicitly followed, and that every 
branch of instruction cannot be advantageously 
taught, according to his system; but most tea- 
chers, who have made practical trials in follow- 
ing Jacotot’s method of instruction in a variety 
of branches, admit, that in teaching the art of 
reading, orthography, the grammar of our na- 
tive language, and arithmetic, this method is 
perhaps the most eligible and practical of any 
other in use. But when Jacotot contends, that 
if scholars are instructed for two years in any 
branch of knowledge agreeably to his method, 
their progress would equal that of students in- 
structed for seven years in the same branches, 
according to any other method, his language 
seems to betray him as a member of that nation, 
which has assumed before all others the title of 
“la grande.” 

However, we do not wish either to condemn or 
indiscriminately praise; our sole aim is, to lay the 
results of our own observations, and facts we 
have ascertained by means of conversations with 
men, whose lives are devoted to the subject of 
education, before the American public. Having 
given a brief account of the application of the 
method of sounds in instruction, we shall now 
proceed describing Jacotot’s method, as applied 
to the instruction in the art of reading and wri- 
ting orthographically, and the reader will per- 
ceive that the system is wholly analytical. 

We have in another place observed, that an 
anecdote, or story, such as children may readily 
understand, and in the contents of which they 
can feel an interest, and from which a moral 
lesson may be drawn, is selected. It is read to 
the children, when necessary explained, and re- 
marks are added, in the opinion of the teacher 
calculated to benefit and to interest the young 
minds. When the teacher supposes the story 
to be understood by the children, he calls upon 
some one to relate it,—others are questioned 
about the remarks that had been made respect- 
ing its contents,—and being satisfied with their 
replies, a printed copy of the anecdote is fas- 
tened to that part of the wall opposite to which 
the children are seated. We will suppose it to 
be the fable of the mouse, lap-dog and monkey. 
For brevity’s sake, we select the first sentence, 
as a specimen of instruction in Jacotot’s manner. 


THE MOUSE, LAP-DOG AND MONKEY. 

A poor little mouse, being half starved, ven- 
tured one day to steal from behind the wainscot, 
while the family were at dinner, and trembling 
all the while, picked up a few crumbs, which 
were scattered on the ground.—Evenings at 
Home, p. 66. 


FIRST EXERCISE. 
1. The teacher reads the title and first sen- 
tence several times, slowly and distinctly, point- 
ing out every word, as he reads, with a rod. 
The scholars are then called upon to read after 
him, first in chorus, afterwards individually. 
This exercise is continued till the children are 
able to pronounce the words correctly, as they 
succeed each other, and to point at each one 
with the rod as they proceed. The scholars 
will, of course, by the repetition, completely 
memorise the sentence. 
2. The teacher points at the different words, 


in and out of the order of their connexion, and 
the scholars pronounce them. 

3. The teacher pronounces the words, and 
the children point them out. 

These exercises are continued, until the chil- 
dren can readily name and point out every sin- 
gle word, in and out of its connexion. Some 
persons may suppose, that it takes a long time, 
until this is accomplished ; but on trial they will 
discover, that it is effected in a very short time. 





SECOND EXERCISE. 


Intended to instruct the children in the division 
of words into syllables. 

The teacher calls upon one of the children, to 
read the title of the story. 

He reads, “The mouse, lap-dog and monkey.” 

Question. How often do you open your 
mouth, in pronouncing the first word in that 
sentence ? 

Answer. Once. 

Teacher. We call a word, which is pro- 
nounced by opening the mouth once only, a mo- 
nosyllabic word, or a monosyllable; that is, a 
word of one single syllable. 

Question. How do we call a word which is 
pronounced by one opening of the mouth ? 

Answer, in chorus. A monosyllabic word, or 
a monosyllable. 

Q. What does the expression, “a monosylla- 
bic word,” mean? 

A. A word of one syllable. 

Q. What other words in the title of the fable 
are monosyllabic words ? 

A. The words “mouse,” “and.” 

Q. Whereon is your judgment founded ? 

A. On the ground, that all the words which 
are pronounced by once opening the mouth, are 
monosyllabic words. 

Q. How often do you open the mouth in pro- 
nouncing the words “lap-dog,” monkey ?” 

A. Twice, sir. 

Q. If all the words which you pronounce by 
once opening the mouth are monosyllabic words, 
how many syllables do you think those words 
contain, which you pronounce by twice opening 
the mouth ? 

A. Two syllables. 

Teacher. You are right. Words of two 
syllables we denominate dissyllabic words, or 
dissyllables. Now, tell me how we denominate 
words of two syllables ? 

A. Dissyllabic words, or dissyllables. 

The scholars are then directed to point out all 
the monosyllabic words in the first sentence of 
the fable, afterwards all dissyllabic words. This 
being done to the satisfaction of the teacher, he 
directs the attention of the children to an accu- 
rate division of the words into their syllables, e. 
g., in the following manner: 

Q. Pronounce the word lap-dog, so that each 
syllable is heard distinctly ? 

A. Lap—dog. 

In this way he passes on to “monkey,” “little,” 
“being,” “ventured,” “behind,” &c., through the 
fable. Some lengthy words in the story, not 
having as yet been brought to the notice of the 
scholars, are now taken up by the instructor. He 
will ask, for instance, are the words “scattered,” 





“observed,” “however,” “immediately,” “alarm- 
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ed,” “whatever,” “endeavored,” “terrified,” &c., 
monosyllables ? 

Answer. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because we open our mouth more than 
once in pronouncing them. 

Q. How often do you open the mouth in pro- 
nouncing the word “scat-ter-ed.” 

A. Three times. 

Teacher. All the words which require a 
three-fold change of the organs of speech, in 

ronouncing them, are called words of three syl- 
ables. Can you point out other words in the 
fable, which according to my given description 
are to be divided into three syllables? 

A. Yes, sir; the words “ob-serv-ed,” “how- 
ev-er,” “a-larm-ed,” “what-ev-er.” 

Q. How many syllables are there in each of 
these words ? 

A. Three. 

Q. According to the same principle, how ma- 
ny syllables in the word “im-me-di-ate-ly ?” 

A. Five. 

Q. How many in the words “en-deav-or-ed,” 
“ter-ri-fi-ed ?” 

A. Four in each. 

Teacher. Words of three, four, five and more 
syllables, are denominated polysyllables. Can 

ou now tell me, how these words of many syl- 
ables are denominated ? 

A. Polysyllables. 

Teacher. The expression “polysyllable,” is 
of foreign origin, but adopted and naturalized in 
our language ; its meaning is “a word of many 
syllables,” without, however, pointing out the 
exact number of syllables in each word. Now 
tell me what the expression, ‘a polysyllable,” 
means ? 

A. It means “a word of many syllables.” 

Q. Is the number defined ? 

A. No, sir; all words of three, four, five and 
more syllables, are polysyllables. 

This exercise is continued, until the children 
can point out the division of the words in the fa- 
ble into their respective syllables, with a consi- 
derable degree of accuracy. 


THIRD EXERCISE. 

| The Letters. 

Teacher. Children, you are now not only 
able to pronounce the words in this fable cor- 
rectly, but you have also learned to divide them 
into their respective syllables. It is now neces- 
sary that you should become acquainted, with 
the individual signs which compose the words 
and syllables. We call these signs “letters.” 
Now tell me, of what are words and syllables 
composed ? 

A. Of individual sounds. 

Q. What name is given to these signs ? 

A. That of letters. 

Q. How many letters do you count in the first 
word of the title of the fable ? 

A. Three. 

Q. These letters are tee, aitch, ee; can you 
remember how they are pronounced together ? 

A. The. 

Q. Name these letters ? 

A. tee, aitch, ee. 

Teacher. Letters are divided into two prin- 





- classes, viz: into consonants and vowels. 
The latter may be fully pronounced by them- 
selves,—the former only in connexion with the 
vowels; hence, also, their name. Now, tell me 
the name of the two principal classes of Jetters 3 

A. Consonants and vowels. 

Q. What is the charaeteristic of consonants ? 

A. Consonants can only be fully sounded in 
connexion with vowels. 

Q. In what manner do you distinguish the 
class of vowels from that of the consonants ? 

A. Those letters are called vowels, which may 
be fully sounded without the help of any other 
letter. 

Q. How many letters are there in the word 
mouse ? 

A. Five. 

Q. Do you notice one letter with which you 
are acquainted ? 

A. The letter ee. 

Q. Is it sounded in this word ? 

A. No, sir. 

Teacher. The vowel ee atthe end of a word, 
preceded by a consonant, as is here the case, is 
not sounded. What remark have I just now 
made ? 

A. The vowel ee at the end of a word, prece- 
ded by a consonant, is not sounded.* 

Teacher. The letters in this word, with which 
you are still unacquainted, are: em, 0, u, ess. 
Can you repeat these letters after me ? 

A. em, 0, u, ess. 

Q. How do you sound the letter em by itself, 
in the word “mouse ?” 

A. m’. 

Q. And in connexion with the letters 0, u? 

A. mou. 

Q. When is the em more readily sounded by 
itself, or in connexion with o, u? 

A. In connexion with the letters 0, u. 

Q. Is ema vowel sound ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because em is not readily and fully soun- 
ded by itself. 

Q. Do you meet with any difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the letters o, u, alone ? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. To which class of letters do, therefore, o 
and u belong? 

A. To the class of vowels. 

Q. Do not, in this case, the two vowels unite 
in forming one sound together ? 

A. Yes. 

Teacher. Whenever two vowels unite in one 
sound, they are called diphthongs. What name 
is given to two vowels uniting in one sound ? 

A. That of diphthongs. 

Q. What name did I give to the fourth letter 
in the word “mouse ?” 

A. You called it ess. 

Q. Spell the word ? 

A. em, 0, , ess, ee, Mouse. 

In this manner, the teacher analyzes the whole 
fable with his scholars. This being done, the 
children will be able to read the piece correctly ; 
they will have acquired some knowledge of that 





* If the children are unable to answer any questions imme- 
Gietely, the explanation is to be repeated until they understand 
it, and are able to answer. 
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portion of grammar denominated “orthography,” 
and a full knowledge of all the letters that occur 
in the fable, i. e., with all the letters of the alpha- 
bet, excepting q, x, z. The teacher will easily 
find means to supply this deficiency. 

With a view to brevity, we have said nothing 
on the manner of analyzing the piece into pe- 
riods and sentences, the use of capital letters, 
and of the diacritic signs; suffice it to state, that 
some teachers direct the attention of the chil- 
dren to these distinctions, before they treat of 
the division of words into syllables, &c.; but 
others again defer this instruction to the last. 
The manner of imparting this knowledge to the 
children, may be readily perceived from the ex- 
amples given of the method of instructing the 
scholars in the other parts of the art of reading. 

In our next number, we will give a specimen 
of the manner in which that part of grammar 
called “Etymology,” is taught according to Ja- 
cotot’s method; as also of the exercises in wri- 
ting, as practised in the Magdalaneum at Bres- 
lau, in Silesia. 





HOPELESS ASPIRATION. 


Ir cometh in my musings, 
And ’tis with me in my dreams; 
I see it painted on the sky, 
And mirrored in the streams; 
And all most bright and beautiful, 
In color and in form, 
Its boding presence darkens, 
Like the shadow of the storm. 


It speaketh in the waterfall, 
And in the breeze is heard, 

And even in the pleasant lay 
Of summer’s sweetest bird : 

And still the gayest melodies 
Glide mournfully along, 

For it joins its fun’ral numbers 
With the notes of festal song. 


Where’er my thought may wander 

In the realms of her delight, 
Tis near her like a shadow, 

That is not destroyed by night; 
And, like the hated presence 

Of the foe that worst we deem, 
’Tis by me in my visionings, 

To mock my brightest dream. 


I shall perish like a tree, that falls 
In solitary land; 

Or like a lonely wave, that sinks 
Upon a desert strand ; 

And who shall journey to my tomb, 
Save those that own my name? 

Or know the burning thoughts that fired 
The thirster after fame? 


I call to mind the millions, 
Who depart and are forgot,— 

And strive to feel myself content 
To meet the common lot; 
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Still mourns my spirit o’er the thought, 
That mine will not be one 

Of the glorious names to flourish, 
When my “dust to dust” is gone. 


James HuNGERFORD. 
Lower Marlborough, Md. 





GEORGIA SCENES. 
NEW SERIES. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, iu the year 1843, by A. B. Longstreet, 
in the Clerk’s Office of the District of South-Carolina. 


THE GNATVILLE GEM. 


In times gone by there was a handsome, 
thrifty little village in Georgia, which we beg 
leave to designate by the name of Gnatville. 
In no village did more harmony and good feel- 
ing prevail than in this. The surrounding lands 
which were rich, were owned by the villagers, 
who usually visited them for an hour or two in 
the forenoon, and spent the rest of the day in 
social chit-chat on the shady side of Main-street 
in summer, and on the sunny side in winter. 
At these meetings, of course, the affairs of the 
nation were daily discussed; but as the assem- 
bly, with but few exceptions, were all of one 
way of thinking, the discussions were always 
of the most temperate character. Even the 
very few who differed from the majority, had 
the utmost indulgence extended to their opin- 
ions. Lawyer Jeter and Lawyer Moore headed 
the majority, and exercised a mild but unlimited 
authority over them, in all matters of politics— 
indeed I may say, in all matters of public inter- 
est. What is remarkable, the leaders them- 
selves agreed in every thing, except as to the 
merits of their clients cases. In the discussion 
of these to be sure, they were sometimes as one 
of them used to say, “pretty tart” upon each 
other ; but the tartness was always forgotten as 
soon as the case that produced it was ended.— 
Where such good feeling prevailed among the 
husbands, of course a better feeling, if possible 
prevailed among their wives. They visited 
each other with the freedom of relations, inter- 
changed cooking receipts, garden-seeds, flower- 
seed shrubbery—in short, every thing that could 
delight the eye or the palate. The consequence 
was that all the good things, and sweet things, 
and pretty things, that were found in one fami- 
ly, were found in all; so that the stranger who 
visited the village, invariably noticed the re- 
markable coincidence, which he found in every 
thing, in every family. If he remained long 
enough, he was sure to have a fair opportunity 
of making comparisons; for the unbounded hos- 
pitality of the villagers, male and female, intro- 
duced him to one or more meals, with every “ 
family. sf 

Thus stood matters in the happy village, when 
a stranger made his appearance at Mr. Grubbs’ 
tavern. He dropped in at night, just at supper 
time—was inated at the table—supped and 
rising, was by his own request, immediately 
conducted to his room. At supper he was ob- 
served to raise his eyes from his plate but twice 
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or thrice, and then as it seemed, only to take a 
hasty general survey of the boarders. The 
next morning he did not leave his room until 
summoned to the breakfast table. This meal 
he disposed of as he had the one before. Leav- 
ing the table, he spent three hours in rambling 
over the town and neighboring hills. On his 
return, he seated himself in the piazza, just 
long enough to be asked and to give his name, 
and again took his room. His name as given 
to the landlord, was Asaph Doolittle. All the 
village had now seen him, men, women and 
children, and all were curious to know who he 
was. The landlord told the gentlemen, the 
gentlemen told their wives, and their wives told 
their children that it was Asaph Doolittle ; and 
this was all that any of them couid tell. Din- 
ner came, and Asaph did as before. After din- 
ner he asked for his horse to take a ride. Mr. 
Grubbs complied with his request; and was re- 
lieved of a little anxiety when he saw him set 
out without his portmanteau. 

Asaph took the big road that led north—was 
gone about two hours—returned and took the 
other end of the same road—was gone about as 
long—again returned and took his room. Ano- 
ther supper, night and breakfast passed off as 
had the first. After breakfast Asaph took ano- 
ther ride east and west, that consumed the 
forenoon. Three whole days did he spend in 
doing nothing but eating, sleeping, reading, 
writing and rambling through and around the 
village. In the meantime, the citizens, one and 
all, became exceedingly distressed to know who 
this Mr. Doolittle was, and where he was from, 
and what he was after. Every meeting was 
opened with.the question: “Have you found out 
any thing about Doolittle?” and the question 
was invariably answered in the negative. If 
they were in the midst of an animated discus- 
sion, the appearance of Mr. Doolittle checked 
it as instantly as a funeral procession would 
have done. As they had waited a reasonable 
time for Mr. Doolittle to make himself known, 
and he had not done so—as they had all stood 
ready to show him the usual hospitalities of the 
village, and he had not allowed them an oppor- 
tunity of so doing, they felt themselves at per- 
fect liberty to think what they pleased of Mr. 
Doolittle, and all of them except the young 
ladies (for Mr. Doolittle was “fair to look upon,”’) 
thought very hard things of him. After weigh- 
ing the probabilities of his being this or that bad 
character, they settled down pretty unanimous- 


- ly in the opinion, that he had come to cheat them 


out of their lands, in some way or other, they 
didn’t know exactly how. This opinion harmo- 
nized with all his movements. He had been 
seen on every road within five miles of the vil- 
lage. He had walked through the fields of 
Squire Lewis, Doctor Foster, Lawyer Moore, 
Mr. Ligon and Capt. Wells, the very best lands 
in the vicinity; and he had enquired of their 
negroes how much land their masters owned, 
and how many negroes they worked. Their 
suspicions were confirmed, when on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, he asked the landlord to 
introduce him to the Clerk of the Court; and 
asked the Clerk of the Court for a file of the 
newspapers containing the advertisements of 





the Sheriff’s sales, and other public notices pro- 
ceeding from the Courts. These he had looked 
over carefully for a year back, and made notes 
upon them. It was now deliberated in full coun- 
cil what was to be done with this Mr. Doolittle ; 
and Billy Figs proposed to ride him on a rail. 
But the Barristers protested against such an 
outrage. ‘They represented the world as look- 
ing with intense interest upon the grand experi- 
ment of the American Government—enslaved 
millions as standing ready to burst the shackles 
of despotism, and rise to the dignity of free men, 
as soon as we should convince them that man is 
capable of self-government. “What,” said one 
of them, “will be thought of us when it shall be. 
proclaimed through all Europe, that in this land 
of liberty, and in this village renowned for its 
intelligence, hospitality, and good order, a free- 
born son of Columbia, travelling, as he supposed, 
under -the safeguard of the American Eagle, 
was ridden on a rail!” This appeal, which 
covered Billy’s face with blushes, (for he now 
saw plainly that he had like to have ruined the 
world,) quieted the malcontents for the time 
being, Still as they were satisfied that he was 
after no good, they entertained cruel suspicions 
of Asaph, and looked at him accordingly. Even 
those good ladies, who a day or two before had 
been so anxious to know who he was, now when 
asked the old question by their children, bawled 
out furiously that they didn’t know Mr. Doo- 
little—and didn’t want to know him—and hoped 
they never would know him—and would have 
been right glad if there had never been a Doo- 
little hatched, born or created. There, now I 
hope yowre satisfied.* On the evening of the 
fourth day, Asaph did not retire to his room di- 
rectly after supper as usual, but conversed free- 
ly with the landlord and with other persons to 
whom he was introduced by his host. Nothing 
was found objectionable in him. The next da 
his acquaintance was considerably extended, 
embracing among others the two lawyers.— 
That night he invited these gentlemen to his 
room. After a friendly conversation of an hour 
or two, Mr. Doolittle informed them that he had 
visited the place with the design of establishing 
a newspaper there, if there was any likelihood 
of its being tollerably well patronized; and he 
said he would be thankful to them for their ad- 
vice in the matter. They highly approved of 
his project, and promised him their assistance 
by purse, pen, and influence. It was the ver 
thing they wanted. “There was talent pontned 4 
in the village and the neighborhood around to 
support a paper handsomely. As there was no 
paper within forty miles of the place, all the 
advertising custom of the adjoining counties 
would certainly flow to this. Withal it would 
exert a valuable influence upon the politics of 
two neighboring counties, which sent a heav 
representation to the legislature, and which 
were strongly tinctured with federalism. 

“What are the politics of this county?” said 
Asaph. 

“Oh, Jeffersonian to the core. There is hard- 
ly a division among us. We all espouse the 
principles of that great apostle of liberty.” 





* The children were satisfied. 
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Now, Asaph had been thirteen years in a 
printing office in Connecticut—he had been ap- 
prentice, journeyman and foreman, and in all 
that time he had never set one type, nor seen 
one set in praise of Mr. Jefferson, or of his poli- 
tics. His mother had taught him from his child- 
hood to abhor Satan, and his father had taught 
him that if there was any difference between 
Satan and Mr. Jefferson, Satan had the best of 
it. Though Asaph was a man of wonderful 
equanimity, he could not conceal his emotions 
of surprise, at hearing it announced in sober 
earnest, that Mr. Jefferson was the great apostle 
of liberty. He stared fora moment as if he had 
seen a ghost; but soon recovering his self-pos- 
session a little, he brought his countenance to 
the likeness of one who holds one end of a string 
in his mouth, while he twists the other, and sat 
mute, while his friends continued. 

“No other politics will do in this latitude. A 
federal paper would get no support here. There 
are but three federalists in the village, and not 
ten times that number in the county. Indeed it 
is the worst time that could be saeeted for the 
establishment of such a paper, when the excite- 
ment about the alien and sedition laws has hard- 
ly subsided. But a republican paper will do 
admirably. We will ensure you at least two 
hundred subscribers, and all the advertising 
custom of this and several neighboring counties 
right away.” 

Asaph said he would think the matter over ; 
and his friends left him, promising to call and 
see him again the next morning. He retired 
to bed, and surrendered himself to the following 
train of reflections: “What will mawm and dad 
think of me if they hear that I have come out a 
Jeffersonian republican! What will Mr. Cros- 
well, my old Bos think! I shall have to change 
papers with him, and he’ll lash me like all na- 
tur. 

“But I must get to business of some kind, and 
that speedily, and I guess I shall find no better 
place than this. Well, after all, may it not be 
that Jefferson is a better man than I have taken 
him to be. I’ve heard many things said about 
him, and I have seen many sharp things pub- 
lished against him; but all great men have to 
bear this—I’ll think over the matter.” And he 
thought over the matter until he dropt to sleep, 
and could call to mind but one good thing that 
Mr. Jefferson had ever done ; and that was, the 
writing of the Declaration of Independence.— 
His dreams were a confused medley of maum 
and dad, and bos and types, and Mr. Jefferson’s 
red breeches. 

The next morning his friends called upon him 
betimes ; and he proposed to them to devote the 
ped exclusively to Arts, Sciences and Polite 

iterature ; but they told him this would never 
do alone. The people were all politicians, the 
pure principles of republicanism were just get- 
ting cleverly in the ascendant, and it was very 
important that these principles should be press- 
ed home upon the hearts and understandings of 
the.people at large. 

Asaph then wished to know whether they 
would take an interest in the paper, and take 
charge of the Editorial department. 

They replied that they would be very willing 








to do so, but for their professional engagements. 
When at home they would be ever ready to fill 
the Editorial chair; and even on the circuit, 
when not too much pressed with business, they 
would endeavour to furnish something for the 
paper ; but as to taking an interest in it, though 
they had no doubt it would be an exceedingly 
profitable enterprise, they thought they could 
better promote it by being entirely disinterested. 
After several conferences, Asaph resolved to 
feel the pulse of the people with a Prospectus. 
Accordingly, he begged the Squires to write 
him one suitable to the time and place; and the 
meeting adjourned to eight o’clock that evening. 

The villagers, who had begun to be greatly 
alarmed at these frequent meetings of the stran- 
ger with the head jurists of the place, were per- 
fectly transported when they understood that 
Mr. Doolittle was going to do nothing more or 
less than establish a newspaper in their midst. 
Some of them had never seen an Editor, and 
many of them had never seen a printing press ; 
but all saw some advantage that would result 
from the project. lt would give character to 
the village—encourage youthful genius, make 
Franklin’s of poor children, give a healthful tone 
to public morals, enlighten the ignorant, inspire 
laudible ambition, save postage, concentrate ad- 
vertisements right at their doors, etc. etc. 

The trio split upon the name of the forth- 
coming gazette. Jeter was for the Jerrerso- 
NIAN Repusiican; Moore was for THE scouRGE 
or Feperavism; and Asaph was for Tue Guat 
VILLE Gem. After a long and animated debate, 
they discovered that they all agreed. That the 
Jeflersonian Republican must be The scourge of 
Federalism, and that the Gnatville Gem could 
only reflect the light of Republicanism. It was 
therefore agreed that Mr. Doolittle should name 
his paper as he pleased. 

The Prospectus was soon drawn up. It ad- 
verted to the rising importance of Gnatville— 
its central position between Buckhead and Dogs- 
boro’—the vast amount of talent which it con- 
tained, and which was compelled to lie dormant 
for the want of a vehicle of communication with 
the world, etc. The politics of the Gem would 


be of the Jeffersonian school; but as truth was - 


its object, its columns would be open to all par- 
ties, whose communications should bear the im- 
press of moderation and candor. The grand 
object of the Gem would be to elevate the stan- 
dard of public morals ; as all history had proved 
that a pure morality was the only unfailing safe- 
guard of republican institutions. No pains would 
be spared to make the Gem useful to farmers, as 
they were at last the bone and sinew of the coun- 
try; at the same time commerce and manufac- 
tures would receive due attention, etc. etc. 

A manuscript eg: san was set up at the 
tavern door, and Mr. D. concluded to remain a 
few days to mark its success, before he proceed- 
ed to have a number of copies printed for cir- 
culation. In less than three days, the name of 
every man in the village was appended to it, 
with not a few from the country. In the mean 
time, Mr. D. grew rapidly in public estimation. 
Even those ladies who wished there never had 
been a Doolittle hatched, born, or created, invi- 
ted him to their houses; and went a little be- 
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‘ yond their usual civilities for his entertainment. 


Some thought they saw in him a handsome like- 
ness of Dr. Franklin—taking the Doctor’s pic- 
ture as a fair representation of his person. 

Such was Mr. D.’s encouragement, that he 
immediately rented an old back-store, gave the 
needful directions for converting it into a prin- 
ting office, and left the village in order to bring 
on his press. He had not been gone long, be- 
fore his Prospectus appeared in all the South- 
ern papers ; those of the Republican stamp con- 
gratulating themselves and the country in hav- 
ing added to their corps, such an able champion 
of sound principles. ‘They had understood Mr. 
Doolittle to be a staunch and well tried republi- 
can of the old school; possessing talents of the 
highest order, and a character, which, even fed- 
eral malignity had not dared to asperse. The 
Federal papers on the other hand, under vari- 
ous headings, such as ANOTHER HIRELING SET 
TO WORK—THE DEVIL’s KINGDOM EXTENDING— 
Tom Jerrerson’s Last Imp, announced that in 
some obscure village in Georgia, never before 
heard of, one Doolittle, from Nowhere, and 
known by nobody, was about to issue another 
disorganizing sheet, to be called The Gnatville 
Gem—“All of which betokens that it is to be a 
very little business.” 

hese notices, some of which reached Gnat- 
ville, aided Mr. Doolittle’s subscription list con- 
siderably. The citizens of the village consid- 
ering him a persecuted man, themselves insulted, 
and anxious that he should be placed in an atti- 
tude of defence, redoubled their exertions in his 
behalf. 

In a few months, the press was up, and the 
first number out. Though it was not much 
larger than a pane of glass, “it was very neatly 
got up.” It contained a handsome Editorial 
address by Jeter, a spirited vindication of the 
principles of the Gem, and of the rank and re- 
os, of the village, by Moore—some 
short but well written extracts from the Aurora 
and Richmond Enquirer. An apology found 
on the smallness of the exchange list as yet, 
and the hurry of getting out the first number, 
for the dearth of matter. A few good selections 
in prose and poetry, and several advertisements; 
one of a cock-fight in an adjoining county. 

Upon the whole, the patrons of the Gem 
were very well satisfied with it. 

I must here remark that Mr. Doolittle was 
but an indifferent writer at best, and for reasons 
aeney given, utterly incompetent to pen a 
passible article in defence of republicanism. 

At this time, the Augusta Herald, a federal 
paper, was edited by one of the shrewdest, 
most intelligent and satiric writers of his time. 
Honored be his memory, though I never agreed 
with him in politics! 

I give his reception of the first number of the 
Gem, not as a fair specimen of his style or his 
wit, but for its connexion with what follows: 

“We received from the Post Office yesterday, 
a neat little roll, which we doubted not was a 
joint remission from two or three of our subscri- 

ers. Having no immediate call for money, (a 
rare thing with us by the way) we put it into 
our fob, where we suffered it to remaia until 
called for. Going to market the next morning, 





—— 


a chicken cart drove up, and as chickens were 
in great demand, a general scramble for them 
ensued. We secured six, having in either hand 
three, and being unwilling to entrust any of them 
to empty hands, where there was such a yearn- 
ing for these feathered bipeds, we requested the 
countryman to insert his fingers in our fob, and 
draw out a little bundle of change that he would 
find there. He did as directed, and judge what 
was our surprise upon seeing the bundle opened, 
to find it a newspaper, entitled THe GNaTVILLE 
Gem. We offered it to the farmer for the six 
chickens; but he refused to take it. We told 
him we did not deal in jewellry, and therefore 
could not say exactly what this Gem was worth, 
but we had no doubt it was very valuable, and 
had cost Mr. Jefferson a good deal of money ; 
but that we would give it to him for one chicken. 
Whereupon he grew crusty, cursed the Gem and 
Mr. Jefferson, and told us if we did’nt offer him 
something better than that little thumb-paper 
for his chickens, he’d ease us of them mighty 
quick. We therefore requested him to put the 
Gem in our hat, and his hand in our vest-pocket, 
where he would find a little jewelry that he would 
perhaps like better. 

“The Gem comes out under the name of a 
Mr. Doolittle, but we understand that Mr. Doo- 
little has very little todo with if. A brace of 
lawyers we learn have kindly relieved him of 
all the trouble of his paper, except that of pay- 
ing its expenses, sctting the type, and correcting 
the proofs. Now 

We say to Mr. Doolittle, 

That though his paper’s too little, 

Assuredly he knew littl— 
when he entrusted the management of it to law- 
yers. This selection reminds us of an anecdote 
which we once heard, of a gentleman in this 
country employing a raw son of the Emerald 
Isle to clear new ground for him. Paddy re- 
quested a sight of his tools. The employer 
amused at the request, and curious to see what 
instrument he would select to clear new ground, 
carried him to a chest containing an assortment 
of tools of various kinds. Paddy looked them 
all over very carefully, and finally selected a 
jack-plane and drawing knife as the very things 
for his purpose.” 

The article went on to a much greater length 
than we would be permitted to follow it. Suf- 
fice it to say it contained such pointed allusions 
to Moore and Jeter, as plainly shewed that their 
names as well as their profession were fully 
known to the Editor of the Herald. It further- 
more set forth the village of Gnatville in a most 
ridiculous point of light, advising the citizens, es- 
pecially the ladies, to go to the cock-fight, as well 
calculated “to elevate the standard of morals in 
Gnatville.” The lawyers declared there was a 
spy in the camp, and that he was one of the feder- 
alists; and as they did not know which it was, 
they charged it upon all three by turns. In the 
next paper they gave pretty broad hints to this 
effect. The federalists wrote a joint reply, 
which was excluded from the Gem, on the 
ground of length, personalities, intemperance 
of feeling, etc. They flew to the Herald, and 
a long newspaper war opened between them 
and the editors, which grew hotter and hotter 
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with every number. It had not eeased when 
Mr. Jeter having lost an important case in the 
inferior Court as he believed by the ignorance 
of one of the Justices, was very much incensed 
against him. The name of the offending Mag- 
istrate was Whatcut. He resided upon Goose- 
Creek, was a very corpulent man, and drank 
perhaps a little too much for his calling; though 
not more than was common in those days with 
men who were considered very temperate.— 
Jeter in the moment of excitement, penned the 
following article, which appeared in the next 
day’s Gem: 


A LITTLE RECEIPT FOR MAKING A BIG JUDGE. 

Go down to Goose-Creek—catch a gander— 
put a quill in his mouth—blow him up until his 
middle parts hide his thighs—pour a half pint 
of Old Jamaica into him—set him on the Bench, 
and call him Potgut, and he will make an ex- 
cellent Judge. JUSTICE. 


A few hours cooling time led Jeter to repent 
of sending such an indelicate article to the 
ress, and he went late at night to recall it; 
ut he was too late; the form was made up, 
and the Receipt must come out, or no Gem ap- 
pear the next day, The day following the ap- 
pearance of the piece, Whatcut came in town, 
and marched directly to the printing office, 
where he found Doolittle calmly engaged in 
distributing types. 

“Are you the author of a piece signed Justice 
in yesterday’s paper ?” said he to Doolittle. 

“No sir.” 

“Well, who is ?” 

“It’s against the rules of the Office.” 

“Don’t tell me about your rules, sir. Tell me 
who wrote the piece, or Pll floor you in an in- 
stant with this stick,” flourishing an awful hick- 
ory stick over his head, 

“Stop sir!” said Doolittle, dodging—“Jeter 
wrote it.” 

Away went the Judge, and soon returned with 


A RECEIPT FOR MAKING A JACK LEGGED LAWYER. 

CaTCH A POLE-CAT, STUFF HIM WITH BRASS, 
AND CALL HIM Cuearer, and he will make an 
excellent lawyer. TRUTH. 


Whatcut had hardly left the office before Je- 
ter entered it, and Doolittle told him all that had 
happened. “Oh Doolittle,” said Jeter, “it was 
abominable to expose your correspondents in 
this way. You ought to have informed me of 
Whatcut’s demand before you gave up my 
name; and I would have made fair weather 
with him; for really I’ve no enmity against the 
old fellow; but now it is impossible, I fear to 
make peace; and I can’t tell where this matter 
willend. The great value of a newspaper is 
in its enabling one to reprove vices without be- 
ing known, and as the law was open to you if 
he assaulted you, you certainly ought to have 
taken a little beating rather than to have in- 
volved me in this manner, and to have ruined 
your gazette forever as an instrument of moral 
reform.” 

Doolittle offered the very best apology in the 
world for what he had done; namely, that with 
a three pound stick flourished over his head, he 
had no reason to calculate upon a “little beating,” 
and that in the surprise of the moment, he had 
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a forgotten to calculate the chances of profit 
and loss from giving up Mr. Jeter’s name. 

Truth and Justice now had a regular set-to, 
in the columns of the Gem; which very soon 
involved half the county and all the village ; 
for both had extensive connexions, and both 
vere very popular. 

None profited by the contest but the three 
federalists. ‘They went over ina body to the 
side of Truth, where, for the first time in months, 
they met with a gracious reception. 

Things were in this position, when a gifted 
son of the muses, by the name of Quirk, a stu- 
dent in Moore’s law oflice, favored the Gem 
with the subjoined racy poetic effusion. It is 
necessary to a clear understanding of it, that I 
preface it with some explanations. 

Mr. Dobson was one of the most respectable, 
wealthy and influential citizens in the village. 
Mr. Quirk, father of the poet, was in all respects 
his equal. Their families had ever been upon 
terms of the strictest intimacy. Charles, the 
poet, son of the last, had paid his addresses to 
Laura, daughter of the first, but without success, 
While he was chafed with disappointment, and 
still more chafed at seeing Doctor Pillen laying 
waste all his hopes. Miss Laura happened te 
remark that Charles Quirk always put her in 
mind of a pair of tongs; he was all legs and 
no body. At another time she said it was an 
old maxim that all lawyers were liars. These 
remarks came to the ears of Mr. Quirk, where- 
upen he penned the following: 

Does Guara Gobson walk the street 
Just to show her pretty feet ? 

Or does she ramble up and down, 
Through every street in Gnatville town, 
To see if she can find in it, ) 
Some one on whom to show her wit, > 
(Which by the way’s a little bit.) 

In pill-box doctors she can find, 

Every thing to suit her mind ; 

Though bushy headed, lean and lank, 
With whapper-jaw and bandy shank ; 
But all the race of honest squires, 

*he publishes as arvant liars. 

Fo that Hamilton and Madison, ) 

And the immortal Jefferson, 

Were arrant liars every one. 

But this witty village fair, 

Was not content to stop just here. 
E’en lawyers “legs and bodies,’ she 
Makes subjects of her raillery. 

And in the midst of lady throngs, 
Compares them to “u pair of tungs.” 
I’d say to this sarcastic Miss 

She’d better mind her business, 

Or she may find that tongs can pinch 
Enough to make a lady winch. 

After Quirk had written the piece, he had 
some misgivings about publishing it; and he 
determined to take the advice of two other law 
students, from Mr. Jeter’s office, in the matter. 
These were Mr. Coat and Mr. Adams. The 
former was delighted with the piece, and insist- 
ed upon its being published. He said he “con- 
sidered it nothing more nor less than a fit and 
proper and just and equitable defence, of a high- 
minded and honorable profession, from a most 
defamatory defamation,—that no one, male or 
female, had a right to cast such reflections upon 
a high-minded and honorable profession,—abu- 
sing Jefferson and Madison, and all of us.” 

Adams protested against its publication. He 
said it would be cruel and unmanly, to arraign 
alady before the public in this way. That it 
would be attended with serious consequences, 
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That it was too direct, personal and undisguised, 
to leave a moment’s doubt as to the author, or 
the object of his severity. That it would be as 
well to give the young lady’s name in full, at 
oy as to give it with only a change of the ini- 
tials. 

“Well,” rejoined Coat, “what good will it do 
if nobody knows who’s meant? And if she 
didn’t say it, what right has she to take it to 
herself? And if she did, oughtn’t she to under- 
stand it? And as for the name, there is a very 
great difference between Laura Dobson and 
Guara Gobson. Suppose you were to sue on a 
note signed Laura Dobson, and introduce a note 
signed Guara Gobson, would it support the de- 
claration? {[t isn’t even idem sonans. Give it 
me ; iif you won’t publish it, I will,—if I can get 
it in. 

The debate was continued too long to be fol- 
lowed. Suffice it to say, that Quirk finally con- 
cluded to give it to Coat, to deal with it as he 
pleased. 

Coat took it to Asaph, who refused to publish 
it; but upon being daned by the bearer that 
such things were always published by the Edi- 
tors in this country, and seeing that in the main 
it was a vindication of lawyers, and Mr. Jeffer- 
son among the rest, he at last consented to give 
it a place in his columns. 

As soon as the paper that contained it appear- 
ed, the whole village wasin an uproar. Tortu- 
nately for Asaph, it fathered itself so plainly, 
that there was no necessity for demanding the 
author. 
this head, the tide of public indignation which 
now set too strongly against Quirk to be divert- 
ed fora time, at least, would have been turned 
upon him. Coat, for a little while undertook to 
vindicate Quirk, but he was silenced by scoffs 
and hisses. Quirk, after stating to several that 
he wrote it but did not publish it, retired from 
the storm into the country. It was soon all over 
the town, that Coat gave it publicity, and he 
turned public attention from Asaph, until he re- 
tired. ‘There was now no participant in the sin 
left, but Asaph; but the people’s wrath against 
him had not quite swelled to an outbreak be- 
fore his next paper appeared. In this, he made 
an humble but poorly-written apology, saying 
he had heen misled by Mr. Coat ;—and closing 
with the best suasive that he knew of to the irri-_ 
tated feelings of the Gnatvillians,—namely, a 
high-sounding encomium of Jefferson and Ma- 
dison. 

The first part of the apology cooled down pub- 
lic indignation, just low enough to save Asaph’s 
hide, and that was all. Old Mr. Quirk came in- 
to town in deep distress. He censured his son 
publicly, as he had done privately, and did eve- 
ry thing that he could do, to make amends for 
his son’s indiscretion ; but as it is universally the 
case, where every body undertakes a cause, 
some of them will manage it badly, so it was in 
this case. Several persons most wantonly and 
cruelly insulted the old gentleman. Though he 
wasa man of high spirit, he did not attempt to 
avenge the insults, but appealed in a subdued 
spirit to the people, to say whether his son’s 
imprudences should be thus visited upon his grey 
hairs. This appeal touched the sympathies of 


Had there been any room for doubt on: 








not a few, who espoused his cause warmly. 
“They did not pretend to justify the attack 
upon Laura Dobson, but that was not as bad as 
insulting a grey-headed man, who was not to 
blame. And, after all, Miss Dobson had said 
hard things about Quirk, which might as well 
have been let alone; and then there would have 
been no difficulty. But old Mr. Quirk had done 
nothing wrong; he had not even defended his 
own son, but was doing all he could to make 
amends for Lis son’s fault, when he was insulted 
by men, young enough to have been his chil- 
dren.” 

These arguments soon divided public senti- 
ment so equally, that young Quirk considered 
it safe to return totown. He came, and advan- 
cing to a crowd of gentlemen, some one made 
an allusion to his piece, which he turned to a 
good account. He said he ‘was sorry he had 
written it, but as he did not publish it, he thought 
blame enough had been attached to him. But 
whatever his fault might be, it would not justify 
people in abusing his grey-headed father. He 
was ready to bear any thing, but he would spend 
his last drop of blood in defence of his father. 

This harangue, repeated often through the 
village, and aided by the friends who had alrea- 
dy espoused his father’s cause, gained over to 
the Quirk side nearly half the village. Such 
was the state of things when the general elec- 
tions came on. No doubt, nine-tenths of the 
county would have been willing to have post- 
poned the elections for six months at least; but 
this was impossible. As every body apprehen- 
ded a dreadful fracas, every body was careful 
to avoid it; consequently, though the canvass 
was hotter than it had ever been before, it was 
more peaceable than it had ever been before, to 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. About this 
time it became certain that Jeter, who was a 
candidate, and who had never been beaten be- 
fore, was now to be beaten. The Quirks and 
their friends were on his side; the Dobsons and 
Whatcuts were against him; and thus far, so 
equally balanced were the parties, that the twen- 
ty or thirty federalists in the county decided the 
contest. Jeter and his friends were now ripe for 
the disappointed candidate’s last resort,—a gen- 
eral row. Nor were they at all appeased by 
certain triumphant shouts which some of the 
victors sent forth. Things were just in this 
state, when Coat was seen issuing from West 
Grocery, under the emphatic addresses of a bo- 
diless foot. There was a general rush to the 
door, to ascertain who the said foot belonged to, 
when it was soon discovered to be the property 
of Charles Dobson. As Coat retired, he said 
he would demand gentlemanly satisfaction of 
Dobson, and unfortunately Dobson replied,— 
“Send your challenge by Quirk, and I'll kick 
him too.” Quirk heard this, and without a word 
clinched Dobson. As Bob Whatcut advanced 
to the combatants, he jerked little Billy Pines, a 
Jeter man, rudely out of his way; whereupon 
Billy Jeter cried with a loud voice, “Boys, the 
ball’s open,—set to your partners!” and led off 
an Irish jig with Bob Whatcut. The fight now 


became general, and no pen can describe it. 
As there is no labor that men tire of sooner 
than fighting, the row was of short duration. It 

















closed with a singular rencounter. Ned White 
was retiring from a second victory, when he ob- 
served one of the federalists calmly seated apart 
from the crowd, enjoying the sports of republi- 
canism ; and stepping up to him, thus accosted 
him,— 

“And what are you doing here unwhipped, 
you federal ?” 

“Pm a peaceable man,” said the other, “and—” 

“Youare ahog! Well, as I go in for my 
threeses to-day, I'll cool off on you anyhow.” 

So saying, he fell aboard of the peaceable 
man, and trounced him smartly. This conduct 
of Ned could be justified only on the ground, 
that as fighting was the order of the day, neu- 
trality was treason; or that, as republicans must 
needs be whipt, a portion of federalists should be. 

Mr. Doolittle had looked through a crack of 
the loft of his printing office, on the scene which 
I have described, until his senses beeame bewil- 
dered. He thought it advisable to seek relief 
among the groves around the village, “where 
heavenly, pensive contemplation dwelt.” Ac- 
cordingly, retiring by a back-door, and over- 
age « three fences, he entered a back street, 

y which he made his way to the woods. Ta- 
king his seat at the foot of an aged oak, at about 
twenty rods distance froma public road, he en- 
tertained himself in musing upon politics, man- 
ners and customs, and good old Connecticut. 

He saw a number of groups of persons with 
the setting sun,—he saw, as he supposed, the 
last go by,—he rose, entered the road, and 
marched slowly towards the village. He had 
not proceeded far, before he discovered three 
men on horseback meeting him. He dropped 
his hat as if in deep study, and moved on. Like 
those who had gone before them, they were 
talking boisterously about the events of the day. 
As they passed Asaph, one of them observed,— 
“Jsn’t that the printer, that has kicked up all the 
fuss ?” 

“Yes,” said Nat. Whatcut, “it’s the very man, 
and just hold my horse a moment, till I de a lit- 
tle printing on his hide.” 

So saying he dismounted, and advanced upon 
Asaph at a brisk walk; but Asaph walked as 
briskly as he did. Whatcut struck a trot, and 
SO did. Asaph. Whatcut rose to the top of his 
speed, and Asaph did the same. And now “they 
went with a rush,” amidst the whoops of the 
spectators. Whatcut soon discovered that he 
was overmatched, and gave up the chase, cry- 
ing out as he stopped, “Never mind, old fellow, 
Pil see you to-morrow.” 

“No you won’t,” muttered Asaph. 
you may print me in black letter.” 

Asaph having lingered in the outskirts of the 
town until dark, crept softly by a back way to 
the tavern. The boarders were at supper, and 
not a few of them disfigured. He listened for a 
moment, and caughta single sentence, which 
determined him to forego his supper for that 
evening. 

“Before that Yankee printer came here, all 
was peace and friendship; but ever since he 
began to send out his thumb-paper, there’s been 
nothing but quarreling and fighting; and if no- 
body else will ran him off, I will.” 

Asaph resumed his lonely walk until late at 
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night, when observing a light in Mr. Moore’s of- 
fice, he crept softly to the window, and finding 
the squire alone, he tapped at the door. The 
squire went to the door, when Asaph saluted 
him, and begged him to blow out the candle. 
This done, he entered and took a seat. 

“Major,” says he, “I’m thinking I'd better be 
missing from here, as soon as old Roan can take 
me off.” 

“Why, yes, Asaph,” returned Moore, “there’s 
great excitement against you. Almost ever 
man who has been whipt to-day, swears he’ll 
whip you; and I think you had better leave the 
village for a week or two, at least, until the ex- 
citement is over, and then return.” 

“So I’m thinking; but how to arrange matters 
with Mr. Grubbs,—and how to get money to 
bear my expenses——” 

“Oh, never mind that,” says Moore. “Take 
Quirk’s bed there to-night; I’ll make things easy 
with Grubbs, and have your horse here two 
hours before day in the morning, and furnish 
you the means of getting on.” 

“Well, Major, your goodness makes me feel 
worse than | have all day to-day; and I have 
had such feelings to-day, asI never had before. 
Ishall never come back after I start, Major,— 
and I was thinking to give you a full power of 
attorney, to deal with my debts and effects as 
you think right. 1 know you'll deal justly by 
me. I should like to save my printing materials, 
as they are all I’m worth; but if it be necessa- 
ry to sell them to make you whole, sell them, 
and——” 

“No, Asaph, I shall not sell them, if I never 
get paid. Say where they shall be sent to, and 
I will have them carefully packed up and for- 
warded to you by the first wagon.” 

Augusta was named. Asaph remained silent 
a minute or two, obviously deeply affected by 
the Major’s kindness. Ax length he proceeded : 
“You people of Georgia are a very strange peo- 
ple. You are the most liberal, generous-hearted 
people I ever saw, when you are in a good hu- 
mor; but when you get mad, you fight like all 
natur, and it seems to make no odds who. I 
can’t make these things dove-tail at all.” 

The curtains were dropt, the candle lighted, 
the power of attorney executed, and two hours 
before day Asaph’s horse was at the door, with 
portmanteau on; and before sunrise he had 
passed the county line. In a week after, his 
printing materials and trunk were on the way 
to Augusta. 

The village was completely revolutionized. 
The street meetings were broken up,—the so- 
cial parties discontinued,—and many long years 
passed away, before the citizens of Gnatville 
returned to their former friendship. ‘They pro- 
bably never would have done so, had not a re- 
rivet of religion occurred in the place, which 
embraced almost every inhabitant. This ban- 
ished enmity from all hearts, united them in 
love, and gave them a nobler theme for conver- 
sation than politics,—and constituted them a 
brotherhood, that neither politics, nor newspa- 
pers, nor time, could sever. 
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INVOCATION TO SPRING 


“If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind?” 
SHELLEY. 


aw 





~~ 


Curvp of the sunny skies! 
Thou verdure-bringing angel of the year! 
Sweet Spirit of the many melodies 
Of birds, that hail thee near! 
Bright comforter of earth! thou art to me 
A solace,—more than aught beside can be! 


As one, but late in love, 
Longs for his mistress, so my soul for thee 
Pines with impatience !—come, then, from above, 
Bright angel of the sun! come down to me, 
And clothe the bare boughs of the trees with buds, 
And wake the song-birds in the solitudes! 


As the parched traveller, in 
His hour of thirst, pants for the cooling streams, 
So does my soul for thee! The earth, fair queen ! 
Longs for the healing of thy heavenly beams, 
That Winter may be melted from her reign, 
And streams, now fast, made free to her again. 


Come to the wintery groves, 
And fringe the bare boughs with the green leaves 
bright, 
And tune the voices of the turtle doves 
To coo thy welcome with divine delight ;— 
Call back the swans that have been absent long, 
And make the birds resume their last year’s song. 


As Winter to the earth, 
Stifling the living streams that warm her breast,— 
Moffling their music as they wander forth,— 
So that their banks are left like one distrest,— 
Barren of verdure,—piteous, sad to see,— 
So is the frost of my despair to me! 


Oh! raise up from the grave 
Of Winter, flowers that have been nipt by frost! 
And, with the seeds the winds have sown, repave 
The world with those that seem’d, but were not, lost! 
Thou art their saviour,—they rely on thee,— 
But who shall ever bring my lost to me? 


A balm is in the air,— 
A vernal freshness in the odorous breeze,— 
A living greenness on the hills long bare,— 
As on the bare boughs of the ghostly trees; 
Changing their aspect, as on cheeks once dead, 
A warm, living hue steals, faintly red. 


The warm breath of the South, 
Laden with perfumes from the odorous flowers, 
Like blessings whispered trom some loved-one’s 
mouth 
In love, steals balmy over these bare bowers, 
Whose boughs are just beginning to put forth 
Young buds, to match the green down on the earth. 


Thy smiles begia to swell 





The young buds on the boughs,—soon, they will 
burst, 

And open in full bloom, of “tender smell,”— 

And quench, with honey-dew, the young bee’s thirst, 

And lace, with tassels of green leaves, the limbs 

Which shade the lake whereon the young duck 
swims. 


The green blades of the grass 
Lean over on the margin of the brook, 
And on themselves beneath, in its clear glass, 
Forever tireless, on their shadows look ; 
While their green banks above, whereon they grow, 
Seem resting on their images below. 


The golden humming-bird, 
At intervals, among the blossoms flits, 
Chirping, as soft its lulling wings are heard, 
Swift-darting,—glinting back the sun in fits,— 
Humming caresses to each flower it meets, 
While rifling it of all its odorous sweets. 


The crystal-shining pond 
Is speckled with the sun-clouds in the sky, 
Which, though above, seem in its depths beyond, 
All images of those which float on high, 
As if two skies, to make blest, were given, 
One in the lake, the other up in heaven. 


The earl; violets, 
And purple hyacinths with azure bells; 
And yellow jonquills, which the clear dew wets; 
And scarlet pinks, with golden daffodils,— 
All blend their odor with the jessamine, 
Which on my sister’s grave now spreads its vine. 


The tender voice of girls, 
And the loud laugh of children, on the way, 
Coming from school,—with necks all full of eurls, 
Dangling beside their cheeks as bright as day, 
And floating, rill-like, on their slopes below,— 
Fall noiseless on the ear, as on they go. 


I love with those to meet, 
Whose lips are honeyed with the dews of speech, — 
Just ripening into womanhood,—as sweet 
As nectar dropping from the mellow peach; 
Their full tones, like the round voice of the dove, 
Tell that their hearts are old enough to love. 


A golden tinge now lies 
Spread on the surface of yon azure lake, 
Placid as one-in death, while all the skies, 
Seen in its mirror which no breeze doth break,— 
Are glowing with the blush of day, which shines 
More golden,—orange now,—as he declines. 


Oh! as from death they rise, 
With all the freshness of their former bloom, 
When summoned by our Maker to the skies, 
So shall our bodies from the silent tomb,— 
Immortal,—never more todie! Then, Spring! 


I will of an immortal Summer sing! 
T. H. Cuivers, M. D. 
In the Woods, in Connecticut, April 1st, 1842. 
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OUR SOUTH-WESTERN WRITERS. 


PART I. 


/ 
Y MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ 


“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ 
The prejudice implied by this question, is by no 
means confined to the religious world. The tri- 
bunals of Literature are too much under its in- 
fluence. It is but a few years since the stately 
Edinburgh could see no merit in any thing occi- 
dental. Those, who then fell under its ban, our 
Eastern brethren, have imbibed the same spirit. 
They are now, in their turn, the Ultima Thule, 
and look with a contemptuous,—we had well-nigh 
used the vulgarism, contemptible,—regard upon 
every thing in the world of letters, not origina- 
ting along the Atlantic shore. With an ill grace, 
can Mr. Griswold chide Lord Jeffery for his scorn- 
ful enquiry—“Who reads an American book ?”’— 
when, himself, in his compilation of our National 
Poetry, he commits a kindred trespass against his 
cotemporaries, who live nearer the evening sun. 
Verily, the sins of commission are many, but the 
sins of omission are less pardonable, on the part 
of that rifaciemento of American verse. There 
are poets, and writers of prose too, in the “far 
South-West,” who will not dwindle by compari- 
son with their more favored brethren, who dwell 
about the publishing marts. ‘The circumstances 
around them, it is true, are inauspicious to liter- 
ary culture. Their immediate neighbors, absorb- 
ed as they are, “in the cotton trade and sugar 
line,” have no appreciation of the milder offerings 
of Abel: the stream of Literature is a westward 
current, and soon bears their barques into the gulf 
of silence,—leaving the wise men of the east 
none the wiser for these things. Yet, despite 
condition and prejudice, the backwoods’ prophets 
have much of the true divinity. This we desire 
to prove. The South-West, or whatever else you 
may call the new Staple States, is prolific in the 
incentives to high intellectual effort. In the beau- 
ty and magnificence of its scenery, it is unparal- 
lelled,—in climate, the Italy of the Union. And 
the sunshine, and the moonlight, and the flowery 
face of nature, have not smiled in vain upon its 
children. Many have yielded to the impulse of 
the spirit: and, though the Harpers and the Harts, 
the Griswolds and Kettles, may know nothing of 
these, they deserve respectful mention in criti- 
cism. This we propose to award them, in a se- 
ries of outline sketches of their writings in verse 
and prose. We shall not attempt much analysis 
or philosophy, but present such views and extracts 
as may please the reader, and make out our argu- 
ment. 

In a proper spirit of gallantry, we give place to 
the fair. The lady, with whose name we com- 
mence our series, is already favorably known in 
the lilerary world, but not half so favorably “as 





she deserves. For several years she has con- 
tributed largely to different periodicals. For the 
Lady’s Book, at Philadelphia, she has been regu- 
larly one of its most popular writers. A succes- 
sion of beautiful stories from her pen, illustrative 
of domestic incidents, feelings and duties,—the 
quiet current of social life,-—-none the life roman- 
tic or instructive for its simplicity,—has given a 
charm to that periodical, which no other of its con- 
tributors, excepting, perhaps, Miss Leslie or Miss 
Sedgewick, has been able to maintain. Among 
these stories, we may designate, as characterized 
by superior interest and beauty, “Aunt Mercy,” 
“The Blind Girl,” “The Parlor Serpent,’ and 
“The Village Anthem.” “The Mob Cap,” which 
obtained a prize of two hundred dollars from the 
Saturday Courier, is also a story of great excel- 
lence :— indeed, when taken in connection with 
its sequel, “The Pedlar,’’ we consider it inferior 
tono American novellette. These stories, besides 
purity and elegance of style, delicacy of sentiment 
and poetic imagery, are commendable for the quiet 
lessons of morality which they inculcate. This 
is a quality of all the fictitious compositions of 
Mrs. Hentz. In this respect, they bear a striking 
similitude to the stories by Miss Mitford. Both 
ladies seem to have in view, chiefly, the instruc- 
tion of the heart. From, they speak to, this solar 
centre of the affections. Not struggling for the 
wild and stormy events of life, to give power and 
startling interest to their narratives, they take the 
quiet homestead, with its ruddy hearth and rosy 
children,—the humble church, embowered in the 
trees, and pointing significantly with its finger- 
like spire to the blue heaven,—they take the in- 
mates and visitants of these, and grouping all 
with the quietude and sunny softness of the Flem- 
ish painters, give us pictures of peace and beauty 
genial to the heart and sanctifying to its passions. 
There are other stories by Mrs. Hentz, however, 
which assume less usual and more remarkable 
phrases Of life for portraiture. “The Sacrifice” 
depicts the gorgeous and voluptuous reign of 
Sultan Amurath, in connection with the loves 
and misfortunes of two devoted spirits, in a man- 
ner little inferior to the kindred sketches of Beck- 
ford. “A Legend of the Silver Wave” is a beau- 
tiful embodyment of one of the many traditions, 
which Aboriginal courage and martyrdom have 
linked with “la belle riviere” of the West. 

These stories, and others from the same pen, 
have appeared, at intervals, in the Western Month- 
ly Magazine, the Cincinnatti Mirror, the Southron, 
at Tuscaloosa, and the periodicals we have men- 
tioned above. We have frequently wished to see 
them in a collected form. Scattered as they are, 
they are inaccessible to many readers, and neither 
render to their author the reputation she deserves, 
nor to our section of the Union, one of its just 
claims to literary distinction. 


Besides these shorter fictions, Mrs. Hentz is 
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the author of a one-volumed novel of some three 
hundred pages, called Lovett’s Fotty. It was 
published at Cincinnati, in 1880. The place of 
its publication prevented it acquiring the circula- 
tion and popularity it deserved; though it was 
read with much pleasure, and highly praised in 
the West. Some of the Eastern critics, who re- 
ceived copies, spoke of it in the warmest terms of 
commendation. It certainly merits praise, both 
for its design and execution. The purpose, or 
morale, is to show the incorrectness of the preju- 
dices commonly entertained towards each other, 
by the Yankee and Southron. The characters are 
well chosen for this purpose; the incidents fasci- 
nating and artistically managed; and the reflec- 
tions, in the main true, abounding in delicate per- 
ceptions of the beautiful, the right, and the good. 
The style is even and graceful, and throughout 
vivified by the colourings of a flowery fancy.— 
There is nothing wild, or spasmodic in these 
pages. ‘They would please the amiable and con- 
templative lover of Wordsworth, rather than the 
admirer of Byron’s gloom and misanthropy. Read- 
ing such productions is like wandering through 
the greenness and rose-enammelled beauty of one 
of our Western prairies in spring-time, and not 
like gazing upon the rough barriers and splinter- 
ed pinnacles of a huge mountain, or the foam and 
fury of the sea in a tempest. “Lovell’s Folly” is 
not faultless: for vigor, and the uniqueness of its 
personages, strong contrasts and vivid combina- 
tions, it is inferior to many American novels; but 
for its beneficial tendencies and quiet graceful- 
ness, it is worthy of no subordinate place as a 
native fiction. Had we space we would gladly 
present some of its amenities to our readers: as 
it is, we trust they may, at some time, see it in a 
second edition. 

As yet, we have only spoken of Mrs. Hentz as 
a writer of prose. In this character she is most 
generally known. We are disposed to award her 
a higher position as a poet; for, although her pub- 
lications in verse exist only in the periodicals, we 
are satisfied that, if collected in a volume, they 
would compose as fair a garland as has yet been 
laid on the altars of poetry by any of our country- 
women. They are marked by most of the taste- 
ful qualities we have attributed to her prose.— 
Their versification is easy, accurate and melodi- 
ous. Scintillations of high ideality constantly 
gleam from them like the prismatic sparklings of 
the diamond. Some of these fugitive poems are 
in our reach, and we are disposed to transcribe 
them here for the gratification of the reader. The 
following verses were written at Cincinnati, upon 
the breaking up of the ice in the Ohio, after a 
winter of intense severity. 

THE STREAM OF THE WEST. 


Tuov hast broken thy fetters, proud stream of the West! 
Thou hast heav’d the cold weight that thy bosom oppress’d,— 
Thou art free, noble captive! roll on and rejoice,— 

Lift up, through the night gloom, thy jubilant voice! 





On the far-flowing waters with kingly disdain, 

Thou hast scattered the wreck of thy glitterlng chain,— 
A smile curls thy face, as the fragments float on, 
Illum’d by the light of the burnishing moon. 


Thou art grand, thou art beautiful, Stream of the West ! 
With the trophies of triumph adorning thy breast— 

Like the white plumes of warriors, entombed in the deep, 
A snow-crested crowd o’er thy surface they sweep. 


I think of the time when the sea was a grave 

When armies went down through the dark-closing wave, 
And the death-path was traced of the God-daring host, 
By the ermine of war, on the wild current tossed ! 


Now rushing and flashing, the ice-shivers dance, 
The frost-diamonds gem thy majestic expanse— 
Has nature unbosom/’d its riches, or Heaven 
This night, to adorn thee, its jewelry given? 


No! deep in the firmament, glitter the stars— 
No lustreless void its magnificence mars— 

One glory above—and one glory below,— 

Thy wealth is thine own—then exultingly flow! 


Flow on, thou emancipate Stream of the West— 
Free voyager, on! to the ocean of rest. 

In music and beauty, thus haste to thy bourne, 
Oh! travelling waters!—ye never return! 


Shortly after Mrs. Hentz’s removal to Cincin- 
nati, the forty-fifth anniversary of the settlement 
of that city and of the Miami country, was cele- 
brated, with much enthusiasm, by the inhabitants. 
For that occasion she sent the ensuing spirited 
ode. What emotions of patriotic pride it must 
have excited ! ‘ 


CuiLpren of the bold and daring, 
Offspring of undaunted sires, 

While the banquet ye are sharing, 
Hear the strain this day inspires. 

Pilgrims from the land of strangers, 
We have sought the blooming West, 

Purchased by your fathers’ dangers, 
Hallowed by your fathers’ rest! 

Though our natal stars are shining, 
Far from where this blue wave rolls, 

Still, with yours, our hearts entwining, 
Own the brotherhood of souls. 


Oh! high and lofty be the lay 

That greets you on this joyous day; 
Hark! the gratulating strain, 

That sweeps across the distant main, 
And echoing o’er the ancient hills, 
From the chill north triumphant breaks, 
Floats o’er the sunny-bosomed lakes, 
And this wide vale with music fills! 


Not fifty times the forest flower 
Has bloomed and withered since the hour 
When those, who now amid you stand, 
The honored elders of the land,— 
On whose firm brows gleams living frost, 
Like snow upon the green hill’s side, 
Ohio’s shaded waters crossed, 
In the high flush of youthful pride. 
The unshorn forest o’er them waved, 
Dark, dense as a creation’s birth,— 
The free winds round them wildly raved,— 
Their tent, the boughs—their couch, the earth. 
Where now this queenly city towers, 
They pillowed their unsheltered heads,— 
And watched the red man’s dipping oars, 
Where commerce now her banner spreads. 
But deeper horrors gathered o’er 
The heroes of your sister shore: 
Oh! listen to the mournful sound, 
That echoes from yon “bloody ground!” 
Like gales, thenteah autumn woods, that sigh, 


The voice of other years rolls nigh ; 
It tells of manhood’s pride laid low, 
* Beneath the ambushed Indian’s bow, 
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Of butchered innocence—the bud 

Of infant beauty crushed in blood! 
Kind memory bid thy veiling mantle fall, 
Let not thy wizard wand such scenes recall! 
Shades of the dead! in deathless honor sleep— 
Ye sowed in tears—your sons in glory reap; 
Rejoice ye veteran pioneers! who bore 
The toil and burden of the days of yore; 
Rich is the heritage your children clain— 
A high example and a spotless name :— 
They cluster round you in life’s glowing prime, 
Their hearts unfrosted by the snows of time ; 
As the young saplings of the forest bend, 
Where the broad oaks their elder boughs extend, 
And when the sear leaves flutter in the blast, 
Round the gray trunk, luxurious honors cast, 

Brothers of our adopted West, 

On you, exalted honors rest! 

In the deep wilderness, your sires 

First raised this city’s heavenward spires, 

And based upon the unblessed sod, 

The temples of the living God. 

The germs of science, genius, taste, 

They laid in the uncultered waste, 

And hallowed, with the Christian’s prayer, 

The wild beast’s then untrodden lair; 

Be yours, or rather owrs the task, 

This sacred fellowship we ask— 

-A nobler monument to build, 

Whose walls, immortal rays shall gild; 
And when life’s sunset hues shall fall 

Calm o’er the landscape of your youth, 
And ye, this glowing hour recall,— 

The great, the elevating truth, 
That ye, to nations yet unborn, 

A priceless heritage shall leave, 
That genius, weeping o’er your urn, 

The wreath of gratitude will weave,— 
Shall light the darkest shades of eden, 
And antedate the dawn of heaven! 


Sires revered—and veterans hoary, 
Yours the honors of this day; 

Sons of freedom—heirs of glory, 
Swell with us, the choral lay. 


Many of Mrs. Hentz’s minor poems have whis- 
pered the kind words of consolation to the dis- 
tressed. The household affections, crushed ‘as 
they frequently are by the hands of death and 
sorrow, furnish the tenderest themes to the poet. 
Here is a dirge for a beautiful Alabama girl,—a 
daughter of the gallant General Coffee,—who 
perished in her early bloom. 


Do ye come to the hall of bridal mirth, 
Oh! ye, who are gathering now ? 

Does the light of joy illume the hearth, 
And the sparkling wine-cup flow ? 


Ah! lay your glittering robes aside, 
And be hush’d the festal song; 

No pomp of attire, no gems of pride, 
To this solemn hour belong. 


The maiden fair, who is sleeping there, 
In that lone and narrow bed— 

Why do ye pass with such mournful care ? 
Doth she hear your gentle tread? 


Is she a bride, in that spotiess dress, 
And cheek lixe unsunn’d suow ? 

Still are the hands that her bosom press, 
And chill is her placid brow. 


Oh sad is her doom,-—that maiden fair! 
She is locked in Death’s embrace— 








And the smile, no living lips can wear, 
Gleams cold o’er her pallid face! 


They bear her on, with a solemn step, 
To a chamber dark and cold— 

And over her virgin form, they hea 
Earth’s damp and covering mould. 


They have laid her down,—but not alone, 
In that silent spot she lies, 

For that heaving clay and marble stone 
O’er her father’s ashes rise. 


They have laid her down—by her brother’s tomb, 
Who fell in manhood’s pride ; 

Both early call’d, in life’s young bloom, 
They are slumbering side by side. 


And soft as deep, be their dreamless sleep,— 
Till the angel’s trump shall sound— 

And the choirs of heaven their vigils keep 
O’er this hallowed burial ground. 


*Tis hallowed now,—for the holy breath 
Of praise with the still air blends— 

And the prayer of faith, o’er the place of death, 
Like an incense-cloud ascends. 


Oh, thus embalmed, let the precious dust, 
Of the sainted maiden rest,— 

Till her perishing clay in the realms of the just, 
In glorified robes shall be drest! 

One of the most beautiful poems by Mrs. Hentz 
is called “The Father’s Vow.” It is founded on 
the Scriptural romance of Jeptha’s Daughter. Its 
length forbids its insertion here. For the same 
reason we omit the “Prize Address for the Open- 
ing of the Cincinnati Theatre, July 4th, 1832.” 
The following lines will, however, show the quali- 
ty of the latter. 


“But Freedom, travelling in her strength, unfurled, 
Erewhile, her banner, o’er this Western world: 
Religion, science, genius, wealth and taste 
Followed, with gilding steps, the path she traced, 
Scattered their stars amid the forest gloom, 


And gave to man, the wild’s uncultered bloom. 
* + » * . 


The bard, in vision, sees, with prophet glance, 
The glimmering shades of other years advance; 
There fair Ohio’s waves, embalmed in song, 
A second Avon, ebbless, roll along; 
And every regal mountain of the West 
Lifts, with Olympian fame, its rainbowed crest!” 
Thus far we have spoken of Mrs. Hentz as a 
South-Western writer; and this is correct, for 
the greater part of her life has been spent, and 
most of her compositions produced in the South 
and West. Her writings are marked by the pe- 
culiarities usually incident toour people,—warmth, 
enthusiasm, and strength of affection. Her senti- 
ments are Southern, and her genius evidently in- 
spired by the sights and sounds, the magnificent 
sunsets, and star-crowded nights, the regal forests, 
and honey-suckle thickets of the “land of hot 
hearts and fervent fancies.” Ever the true poet 
imbibes his inspiration from the bounties and 
beauties about him. He is the child of the na- 
ture that looks him in the face. Any other is but 
the imitator and the illegitimate. Mrs. Hentz is 
true to her sunny home ; but we are compelled to 





own that she is a native of New-England, of North. 
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hampton, in Massachusetts. Her girlhood— 
while Miss Whiting,—was passed in that pleas- 
ant village, so distinguished for its literary taste 
and genius, for its Bancrofts, Sparkses, and others. 
Upon her marriage she removed to Chapel Hill, 
North-Carolina, in whose University, her hus- 
band, Mr. N. M. Hentz, was Professor of Modern 
Languages. After some years spent at this place, 
they took charge of a flourishing Female Acade- 
my near Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1834 they made 
their home in the more genial climate of Alabama, 
and their beautiful residence, “Locust Dell,’’ near 
the town of Florence, thenceforth became conse- 
crated to the Muses. From this poetic home, at 
the urgent solicitation of the citizens of Tusca- 
loosa, they removed, the last winter, to the Capi- 
tol of the State, and are now in charge of a popu- 
lar Female Seminary. 

Thus much, we have deemed necessary in ex- 
planation of some of the pieces of Mrs. Hentz, 
which contain allusions to the places of her na- 
tivity and residence. 
England has “gone the rounds of the newspapers.” 
Is there not unusual sweetness in the following 
colloquy, between the poct and the “unwonted 
visitants,”’ to the land of sunshine and flowers? 


THE SNOW-FLAKES. 


YE’RE welcome, ye white and feathery flakes, 

That fall like the blossoms the summer wind shakes 
From the bending spray—Oh! say do ye come, 
With tidings to me, from my far-distant home ? 


“Our home is above in the depths of the sky— 
In the hollow of God’s own hand we lie— 

We are fair, we are pure, our birth is divine— 
Say, what can we know of thee, or of thine ?”’ 


T know that ye dwell in the kingdoms of air— 

I know ye are heavenly, pure end fair, 

But oft have I seen ye, far travellers roam, 

By the cold blast driven, round my northern home. 


‘*We roam over mountain and valley and sea; 

We hang our pale wreaths on the leafless tree: 

The herald of wisdom and mercy we go, 

And perchance the far home of thy childhood we know, 


“We roam, and our fairy track we leave, 

While for Nature a winding-sheet we weave— 

A cold, white shroud that shall mantle the gloom, 
Till her Maker recalls her to glory and bloom.” 


Oh! foam of the shoreless ocean above ! 

I know thou descendest in mercy and love : 

All chill as thou art, yet benign is thy birth, 

As the dew that impearls the green bosom of Earth. 


And I’ve thought, as I’ve seen thy tremulous spray, 
Soft curling like mist, on the branches lay, 

In bright relief on the dark blue sky, 

That thou meltedst in grief when the sun came nigh. 


“Say, whose is the harp whose echoing song 
Breathes wild on the gale that wafts us along? 

The moon, the flowers, the blossoming tree, 

Wake the minstrel’s lyre, they are brighter than we.” 


The flowers shed their fragrance, the moonbeams their light, 
Over scenes never veil’d by your drap’ry of white ; 

But the clime where I first saw your downy flakes fall, 

My own native clime, is far dearer than all. 


Oh! fair, when ye cloth’d in their wintry mail, 

The elms that o’ershadow my home in the vale, 

Like warriors they looked, as they bow’d in the storm, 
With the tossing plume, and the towering form. 


Ye fade, ye melt—I feel the warm breath 
Of the redolent South o’er the desolate heath— 


An exquisite lyric to New- | : ee) 
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But tell me, ye vanishing pearls, where ye dwell, 
When the dew-drops of Summer bespangle the dell? 


“We fade,—we melt into chrystalline spheres— 
We weep, for we pass through a valley of tears; 
But onward to glory—away to the sky— 

In the hollow of God’s own hand we lie.” 


Many other proofs of poetic excellence equal 


to these, might be selected from Mrs. Hentz’s 


miscellaneous writings. But we must pass to 
productions of a more elevated character, upon 
which her highest claims to literary distinction 
depend. 

Rhetoricians are agreed that the production of 
an excellent tragedy is the highest effort of in- 
tellect. Consequently, while we have many su- 
perior American writers of lyrical and descriptive 
poetry, we have few good dramatic authors. Mr. 
Willis has given us two or three exquisite crea- 
tions, which, though they are marked by refined 
ideality, are deficient in power. Epes Sargent 
did well in Velasco; Mrs. Ellett manifested un- 
common beauty and vigor in her Teresa Conta- 
rini; and Dr. Bird and Judge Conrad have at least 


Yet this praise must be taken cum multis granis 
salis. Shakspea is still unapproached, and his 
starlike soul still “dwells apart.” John Neal, in 
his Otho, came very near accomplishing “some- 
what,”—but his extravagance and “excess of 
brightness” spoilt it all. Greenleaf Whittier, 
if he would cut Arthur Tappan, or Edgar A. Poe, 
if he would cut his Germanisms, might do better 

than has been done since Otway, and give us a 

tragedy worthy of the “young Lochinvar of the 

West.” If we take this high standard, however, 

we shall counteract the purpose we have in view. 

All that we wish to say now, is, that Mrs. Hentz 

has, in our opinion, written the best American 

tragedy. Before proceeding to examine it, we 
will glance at two others from the same pen, 

which, though they are inferior to it, are of a 

high order of merit. 

“LAMORAH, or the Western Wild,” was writ- 
ten and represented at Cincinnati. It is founded 
upon incidents of the Indian wars of the West. 
One scene may serve as a specimen of the whole. 
The American General, Winfield, is accompanied 
in the campaign by his daughter, Virginia, a mai- 
den of rare beauty and spirit. Forester, a young 
officer, and her lover, is taken prisoner by Ozem- 
ba, the Indian chief. The captive is doomed to 
death, and is about to be executed by the chief, 
when his daughter, Lamorah, rushes forward with 
the cry,— 

“Oh, father, stay! let not his mother weep! 
zemba.— Away! the reed stays not the torrent’s 
course. 

Lamorah.—T hen let the reed be crushed. 

Oz.—Off! off! 

Lam.—Think if Lamorah wept in other lands, 
Beneath the stranger’s roof, condemned, forlorn, 
Would not the warrior’s soul be dark ? 

Oz.—Lamorah, 

Thou art to me as is yon silver moon 














To the grey clouds that sweep around its orb,— 

But tempt me not,—away ! 

Lam.—Oh, such is he to his far mother’s home, 

Such to Ais father’s heart. Oh, spare him, spare! 

He is too young, too fair, too brave, to die! 
Oz.—(Pushing her aside.) 

Stand not between the panther and his prey !” 

This Chieftain and his daughter are powerfully 
drawn, and well-defined characters. So also is 
Lt. Francis, a white man, in misanthropic exile 
among the Indians. Lamorab, very naturally, falls 
in love with Forester, but she soon discovers his 
attachment to Virginia, who is also made a pri- 
soner. The description the dark-browed maiden 
gives of her rival, is finely poetical. 

“Pye seen thy love. She’s fairer than the moon 
That bends in beauty o’er the sleeping world! 
It seemed that I grew lovely in her eyes, 

As the dark woods beneath yon silver rays!” 

The language of the principal personages, 
throughout the drama, is of this order. The story 
is one of exceeding interest and tenderness. The 
scenes and transitions are well maraged; the 
unities of time, place and character observed; the 
humorous introduced, with a Sterne-like facility, 
so as to give greater force to the pathetic; and 
the denouement, in the death of Lamorah, and the 
rescue and union of the captive lovers, “sweet yet 
mournful” tothe reader. As a tragedy, it is free 
from those crudities and common-places, which 
have rendered ridiculous most efforts to dramatise 
American subjects, and given edge to the sar- 
casm, that the buskin may, but the buck-skin will 
not, answer for the stage. It is to be regretted 
that this drama yet remains a manuscript in the 
hands of the author. 

“CONSTANCE OF WERDENBERG,”’ is another tra- 
gedy, in which Mrs. Hentz undertakes to devel- 
ope, in connection with the misfortunes of a noble 
house, the events of the final revolution in Switz- 
erland. Unjust jealousy, devoted constancy and 
patriotism, are the main passions depicted. When 
we say that this unpublished drama is a fit sequel 
to Sheridan Knowles’ noble portraiture of a prior 
period,—very similar, indeed, to “William Tell,” 
in design and execution, though thoroughly ori- 
ginal and softened by the delicate feminine per- 
ceptions of its author,—our readers will join us 
in the regret that we can, for want of room, make 
no extracts from its pages. 

We now come to Mrs. Hentz’s most masterly 


ae, “De Lara, or THE Moorisy Brive.” 


This tragedy obtained the prize of five hundred 
dollars, and a gold medal, offered in Philadelphia 
by Mr. Pelby, the tragedian, for the best original 
tragedy. Several of our most eminent writers 
competed for the prize, but the committee, com- 
posed of distinguished literary gentlemen, (David 
Paul Brown and Rich’d. Penn Smith among them,) 
awarded it to Mrs. Hentz. ‘The scenes of this 
tragedy are of a high historic order, being laid in 
the tumultuous times which preceded the expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain. The characters are 
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taken from both the contending races, and the 
events are such as to produce manifestations of 
many of the intenser passions. he autipathies 
of hostile religious creeds,—revenge upon a fa- 
ther’s murderer, restrained by devoted love for 
the daughter of the criminal,—thwarted ambition, 
and remorse for crime and apostacy, —are all de- 
picted with the skill of a master, and the rich cv- 
loring of a poet. The hero, who gives name to 
the play, is a noble impersonation of the high vir- 
tues and graces of chivalry; and, from his posi- 
tion—his vascillation between love and revenge—- 
may be said to be a Hamlet in the times and con- 
dition of knighthood. The excellence of such a 
conception, well supported by other characters, 
will be readily appreciated. 

While this tragedy is fraught, throughout, with 
moral and poetic beauty; while it presents, in vi- 
vid colors, to the imagination, the soft and volup- 
tuous scenes about “golden Grenada,”—her olive 
bowers and enchanted palaces; whil2 there is 
pervading feminine chasteness and delicacy,—it is 
yet marked by great depth and viger of thought 
and utterance. Indeed, the masculine energy of 
style, and the remarkable insight into the fiercer 
capacities and phases of the human heart,—with 
which women are seldom familiar,—have, more 
than any thing else, fascinated us with this trage- 
dy. Weknow no female writer, not excepting 
Joanna Baillie, who displays more manliness of 
sentiment and expression, in her writings, than 
Mrs. Hentz exhibits in this drama, These quali- 
ties, with its attractive mystery, which never flags 
till the termination, fit “De Lara” for the stage as 
well as the closet. Of the story, or plot, we can 
give no analysis, but remark, as explanatory of 
some scenes we wish to quote, that Osman is a 
captive Moor, in the castle of Fernando De Lara, 
whose fatlor he has secretly murdered. The son 
has discovered his prisoner’s guilt, but is stayed 
in his revenge by plighted love for Zoraya, the 
daughter of Osman. She has become a Christian 
in sincerity, as her father has hypocritically, to 
subserve his hatred. De Lara has just defeated, 
in combat, Abdalla, a Moorish prince, and suitor of 
Zoraya; and repulsed an attack made on his cas- 
tle at the instigation of Osman. ‘The ensuing 
dialogue occurs between the knight and the hypo- 
crite. 


Osman.—Fernando triumphs, while the Moslem 
mourns,— 
I see Abdalla’s blood upon thy steel. 
Weapon of war! well may’st thou boast thy strength; 
Grenada’s youthful palm-tree lies in dust. 
Fernando.—Abdalla lives. Long may his country 
bless 
The sheltering glories of its youthful palm. 
"Tis true he fell and bled—but as the branch, 
Bowed by the rushing winds, rebounds again, 
And shakes its verdant honors in the blast, 
He rose beneath the lightning of my lance. 
He lives to curse the traitor who has sought 
To cover o’er his shame with princely robes, 
Os,—Whom cal]’st thou traitor? 
46 
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Fer.—He for whom this blade 
Wears sucha purple blush. Thus perish all 
Who hide with friendship’s mask their damning guilt. 

Os.—Aye, aye'!—by our most holy cross, amen! 
Though now divorced from my benighted land, 

I mourn the sins of its unhallowed sons, 
And, in a Moor’s dishonor, weep my own! 

Fer.—T hou must abhor deceit—I know thou must. 
Thou would’st not, like the coiling serpent, lie 
In flowery ambush,—in a wreath of sweets, 
Smothering the venom of thy hidden sting. 

Os.—Would I? If time and sorrow’s chastening 

power 
Had not subdued the fire of earlier days, 
I would resent the language of thine eye. 
My life shall be my answer. 

Fer.—Aye,—thy life! 

Words are but breath,—they vanish,—deeds remain. 
Time sweeps in vain the marble’s chiselled lines. 

Os.—Yes! while one gilded dome remains to tell 
My native city’s once imperial pride,— 

While, ‘neath its guardian mountain’s wall of snow, 

An Abencerrage lifts his mournful glance, 

My life’s dark record will remembered be. 

Osman,—who once was called the shield of war,— 

Beneath whose banner unfledged warriors fought, 

As if its waving fold were victory’s wing,— 

A wounded captive languished in these cells, 

A useless, blighted, maimed, unholy thing! 

While life seemed ebbing from his countless wounds, 

Earthly ambition, like a mighty shade, 

Receded from his view,—the light of heaven 

Flowed in upon his soul, with healing beams, 

And he, who late a haughty sinner towered, 

Exulting in his dark idolatry, 

Before the altar now, repentant, knelt. 

Yes, noble youth, is not thy prophet mine, 

Thy faith, thy country? Does not every Moor 

Brand, with his curse, th’ Apostate who has left 

The shrine of Allah for the Christian’s God ! 
Fer.—Ah! but the curse that’s heard may pass 

away ,— 

But there is one, that breathes not from the lips, 

Nor darts in withering lightning from the eye, 

But written on the heart and on the brain, 

In characters indelible as deep; 

Is felt unseen,—unuttered, oon. ! 

’Tis fearful—is it not? 

Os.—Thrice blessed are they, 

Whose consciences unskilled in such dread lore, 
Seek not ungodly mysteries to learn. 

Fer.—I had adream, and in that dream I saw 
Things passing strange,—shadows of things unseen. 
Perchance thou can’st interpret it. Methought 
I stood alone upon a blasted heath, 

No gale to fan me, ’neath a burning sky, 
That poured its blaze upon my naked soul. 
A spirit met me there. I may not tell 
To mortal ear its wild unearthly form. 
It beckoned me,—I followed ,—till I came 
To shades so deep, a midnight darkness reigned. 
Yet could I see, as if the noontide sun 
Still kept its blazing eye upon my path. 
*T was but a dream,—and yet methought there came 
A wondrous change o’er that dark spirit’s face. 
y lineaments it wore,—thy look, thy smile,— 
nd in its hand I saw the jewelled hilt 
what might seem a dagger,—mark me now—— 
Os.—Stop, ' blasphemer,—must I hear this 
, rant 


What am I, that—— 
Fer.—Thou art—Zoraya’s father. 
Os.—I am; and never shall Zoraya’s love 
Reward the insults offered to her sire. 
Fer.—Insults, say’st thou ? 
Os.—Yes wanton,—unprovoked ! 
Thy noble father never thus abused 
The power a higher power entrusted to him. 





Fer.—My father! Oh, thou sacrilegious villain !— 
I thought ’twould come to this. Thou hast called up 
His unlaid ghost to freeze me into stone! 
Well may’st thou startle, well may’st thou recoil, 
With cheeks as hueless as that ashy brow! 
Oh! turn to him, thou phantom of the grave! 
Bend not on me those dim, decaying eyes,— 
Those lamps of death, gleaming thro’ misty clouds. 
There, see that pallid finger pointing now 
To that unclosing wound,—that mangled breast! 
Hear’st thou those sounds, like ocean’s distant moan, 
Deep, murmuring, low, the music of the tomb! 
( While he is speaking, he slowly draws a dagger from his 

bosom. 

Os.—Just Allah! I shall aie a maniac, too,— 

My brain reels round! (Rushes out.) 


The following interview between the apostate 
and his daughter, is touching and pvetical. 


Zoraya.—T he blood of th’ Abencerrages flows pure 
As melting icicles within these veins. 
No look of lawless passion ever sent 
The conscious crimson to thy daughter’s cheek. 
Fernando loves me, but the captive maid 
Receives as reverent and true an homage, 
As if the diadem of Spain she wore. 
I have deceived thee, father, given my heart, 
And pledged my faith unsanctioned by thy blessing. 
But, glorying in my innocence, I dare 
Present my bosom to thy glittering steel, 
And tell thee, with my dying breath, that here 
Fernando’s worshipped image is enshrined. 
Osman.—W ould that the tomb of her who made 
me father, 
Had closed on thee, the infant of a day,— 
Sweet in thy bud, but fatal in thy bloom. 
Leagued with the fell oppressors of thy land, 
The curses of thy country shall be thine !— 
Leagued with an infidel! May Allah send-—— 
Zor.—Oh! curse me not: thou know’st not all my 
crime. 
Thou, to redeem thyself from captive chains, 
Assumed the Christian’s name, yet loathed his creed. 
I, at thy bidding, knelt before the cross: 
But, ere the mandate came, my heart had bowed 
In adoration to the Christian’s God. 
This sacred cross I’ve sheltered in my breast-—— 
Os.—(Snatching ut from her, and throwing it on the 
ground.) 
Perish the symbol of a faith abhorred,— 
Perish the seal of infamy and wo,— 
Down, down, to dust! 
Zor.—( Throwing herself at his feet, and grasping the 
cross. ) 
No, trample on thy child, 
But spare from sacrilege this holy relic! 
Fernando’s mother, on the bed of death, 
Gave me this pledge of her immortal hope, 
This precious pledge! I'll guard it, as of old, 
The wandering Hebrews watched the ark of heaven. 
The dying features of the lovely saint,— 
The light, the glow, the ecstacy, the peace !— 
Thou would’st, like me, have wept and have believ’d. 
Father, there is a truth, I feel there is, 
In this religion sealed by blood divine. 
It gives me strength to wrestle with thy wrath: 
It arms me,—me, a young and timid maid,— 
With power a hero’s arm, in battle, lacks. 
This cross ismine. Back to my guardian heart, 
Thou sacred sign,—remain forever there! 
Os.—Shame of thy pees alien from thy kind,— 
Traitress, exulting in thy daring guilt! 


I have no daughter. Never be it said 

That this unnatural thing is child of mine. 

I will have none,—away—away, thou serpent, 
Whom once I warmed and fostered in my breast. 
Tis done !—there is no other place to sting! 
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Fool that I was,—amidst the wreck of fame, 

The dearth of joy, I dreamed that fate had left 

A daughter, and, still more, that she did love me. 

* * * * * * 

But hear me, while I swear by Allah’s throne, 

A father’s curse—— 
Zor.—Thou can’st not utter it. 

Heaven will not hear. Thus, prostrate at thy feet, 

Behold me fall submissive to thy will. 

Leave me this cross, this anchor of my faith, 

Take all the rest, but leave—oh, leave me this! 
Os.—Swear, then, thou wilt not wed this Christian 

youth. 

Lift up thy hand, and call upon the power, 

Whom thou adorest, to attest thy truth. 
Zor.—Father, I will not be Fernando’s bride; 

By yon high heaven, that hears my solemn vow, 

And bids recording angels write it there. 


We add a few shorter passages from other 
scenes. De Lara thus speaks of his love: 


“Oh! there is something in the secret thought, 
That we are shrined in some pure vestal heart, 
Whose trembling fears our blood-stain’d path pursue, 
Whose holy prayers for us are winged on high, 
Whose tears and blushes welcome our return,— 
Something in this, Francisco, that embalms, 
Refines and sanctifies the warrior’s spirit,” &c. 


“All that I can reveal is written here, 

Here on this brow, from which despair unthrones 

The sovereignty of mind. My spirit now 

Is calm and clear,—and ponders o’er the wreck 

Its own unmastered agony has made. 

The wretch, who’s drifted o’er the surging waves 

Of ocean, when its foam is lashed by storms, 

Sees not his yawning sepulchre more clear, 

Than I, the chasm o’er which my reason totters,” &c. 
“Oh! that no mortal eye 

—_ e’er beheld these humbling agonies. 

oraya, thou hast heard me utter sounds 

That leave a sleepless echo, murdering peace. 

{’ll tell thee all,—give back thy virgin vows,— 

Tear thy seducing image from my heart,— 

Drown, in black vengeance, love’s forbidden fires, 

And let this bridal day go down in blood,” &c. 


The tenderness and constancy of Zoraya, is 

finely exhibited in the following soliloquy. 
“Shall I desert him now, 

When grief has laid its blighting hand upon him 2? 
He, who in all the splendor of his rank, 
With royal favor crowned, and martial fame,— 
By beauty wooed, by chivalry adored,— 
In this full blaze of glory, bowed his pride, 
And knelt a captive at the captive’s feet? 
Is love alene in beds of roses found, 
Beneath a heaven of fair, unshadowed blue? 
No!—'tis to shame, to sorrow, to despair, 
That faithful love its holiest triumph owes!” &c. 

These extracts, selected at random, are by no 
means superior in vigor or elegance, to the other 
parts of the tragedy. It is sustained with an equal 
hand throughout,—proceeding, indeed, from the 
commencement to the close, like the moonlight 
march of some stately army, retreating with trail- 
ing banners and muffled music, to a melancholy 
fate. There is much of the spirit of the old Greek 
drama,—of the destiny of Auschylus, or Euripides, 
in its occurrences, which affects the heart with a 
tender sadness, softened but not removed by po- 
etic beauty and melodious verse. We feel cer- 





tain that “De Lara” wil! take rank at the head of 





American dramas, by the side of “Ion” and “Von 
Artevelde,”’ when it is given to the public. This, 
we understand, will shortly be done; and we con- 
fidently expect that the verdict of criticism will 
sustain our judgment. 

Though, it will be perceived, from the view we 
have now taken, that Mrs. Hentz has already ac- 
complished many things entitling her to literary 
distinction, we yet regard them as assurances of 
still nobler productions. She is yet in the meri- 
dian of life,—the freshness and enthusiasm of 
youth just tempered by the thoughts of serener 
years. In her domestic position,—though engaged 
in the arduous occupation of teaching the young,— 
she is contented and happy. Blest by the con- 
stant intercourse of one, who is himself a man of 
science, and justly proud of the high moral and 
intellectual merits of his wife,—she has much to 
encourage her in her cultivation of the Muses. 

In social intercourse, Mrs. Hentz is marked by 
none of the pedantry and affectation, frequently 
found with literary women. Her manners are 
easy and dignified; a countenance, such as Mad. 
De Staél envied and sighed for, is constantly il- 
luminated by the glow of intellect and cheerful- 
ness; her conversational powers are good,—and 
she is, in all respects, a model for the opening 
minds of our country, who would unite the pecu- 
liar excellences of woman, with the grace and 
usefulness of high intellectual culture. 





THE TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 


In joy’s bounding gladness 
The wine-cup I’ve quaff’d ; 
In grief’s darkling sadness, 
I’ve turned to its draught: 
To joy it not yielded 
Of increase a grain; 
And grief it not shielded 
From one shaft of pain. 


To Moslem as Mecca, 
Jerus’lem to Jew, 

To Jacob, Rebecca,— 
So vines to my view. 

My hope’s bright connexions, 
My memories dear, 

My heart’s best affections, 
Concentred all here. 


The vineyard my temple, 
The wine-press my shrine, 
My rosary ample, 
The grapes of the vine; 
My soul’s adoration 
Was cheerfully paid, 
And ev’ry oblation 
To Bacchus was made. 


Like gathering samphire, 
Where rolls the dark flood, 
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Or sleeping where vampyre 
But battens on blood; 

There’s danger in tasting 
The goblet, though bright ; 

Life’s energies wasting 
Beneath its fell blight. 


The bowl, then, of Circe, 
I dash from my lip; 
Abstain in self-mercy,— 
Tis death but to sip. 
Relying, like Jacob, 
On power divine, 
The life-pledge of Rechab 
Henceforward be mine! 
Wm. Henry Fonerpen, M. D. 


La Fayette, Ala. 





THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


“Avaunt and quit my sight! 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes !” 


Tee OOOO" 


“For the life of me, I cannot understand this 
headlong change of opinion with regard to lot- 
teries. Because the rich are sometimes ruined, 
and the poor tempted into all sorts of extrava- 
gance by venturing what they cannot afford to 
lose, in the hope of gaining what they are wholly 
unprepared to enjoy; is that a reason why peo- 
ple, whether rich or poor, should not be allowed 
to risk what they can afford to lose, for that 
which may profit them exceedingly ? that which 
they really want, and which they cannot other- 
wise hope to obtain ?” 

“There you go! Always on the stretch after 
a paradox, uncle George! How often have we 
heard you rail against lotteries! denouncing 
them, by the hour, as the worst kind of gam- 
blmg. Nay, more,—if Iam not sadly mistaken, 
to you we are indebted, more than to any other 
man,—or circumstance,—for the destruction of 
the lottery system. Have I not heard you say 
£0, mamma ?” 

“I dare say you have, my dear.” 

“Well, then, with what face can you stand up 
there, uncle George, and make-believe as you 
do in favor of lotteries.” 

“Pm not in favor of lotteries, my dear,—that 
is, l am not, in one sense; though [ am, in ano- 
ther. Iam no friend to the lottery system, as a 
system. 1 do not like the building of churches, 
or monuments to George Washington, as they 
did some years ago in Maryland, or the found- 
ing of colleges, which they did every where, by 
the sale of thousands of blanks to a prize,—I 
might say of tens of thousands,—the prize itself 
being, in its magnitude, altogether disproportion- 
ed to the wants of the people. I do not like 
punishing the boys that play paw-paw, and 
pitch coppers in the streets, while we encourage 
those who gamble on a larger scale, with all 
sorts of immunities. I do not like to see the 
gambler, avoided by common consent, the black- 
leg and the fortunate billiard-player, who has 





grown rich, excluded from what is called good 
society, while he who has grown rich by a prize 
in the Washington monument lottery, a Church 
lottery, or a William’s College lottery, is looked 
upon with especial favor, as a patriot, a founder 
of churches, or a friend of literature. I do not 
like a system which puts temptation in every 
man’s path, on his way home to dinner, by ena- 
bling all who may happen to be pushed in busi- 
ness, or to want money very bad, for no matter 
what reason, to gamble secretly, and on a scale 
infinitely exceeding in its magnitude and evil 
consequences, whatever may be the issue, all 
other kinds of gambling put together. But——” 

“Well, uncle ; but-——” 

“Yes, brother George,—but, if you please.” 

Here a young married woman, who had been 
very busy training plants at an open window, 
turned her head for a moment, and appeared 
listening. 

Brother George took the hint, and glancing 
at the window, as if to assure himself that the 
splendid creature there was within ear-shot, pro- 
ceeded. 

“But, my dear child,—and but, my dear sis- 
ter. What is all the business of life but a lot- 
tery? Whatthe sowing of seed, by the hus- 
bandman, but the purchase of a lottery ticket? 
What the sending of a ship to sea,—-what the 
buying of a land title, or the investment of mo- 
ney, in any shape, with a view to profit, but the 
purchase of a lottery ticket ?” 

“I do not understand you brother; and see! 
our lovely friend there seems to understand it as 
little as | do. Pray explain yourself. You do 
not, surely, mean to confound all the business of 
life, whereby nations are enriched, communities 
employed, and the comforts of a people every 
where multiplied, with the unproductive, or more 
properly, the wasteful business of gaming, whe- 
ther by lotteries or cards, the dice-box or the 
billiard-table, the race-course or the faro-bank !”’ 

“A charmingly turned period, Maria; and 
therefore, to the point. Yes,—Jdo. Thatis, up 
to a certain point, 1 mean to say that all these 
are but so many different games. For example, 
I sent a ship to sea. Whatfor? In the hope 
of making money ; in other words, of drawing a 
prize. With a view to this exceedingly praise- 
worthy object, I entrust every dollar 1 am worth 
under heaven, and every dollar I can borrow, 
by involving ‘wife, children and friends,’ to a 
captain of little or no education, ignorant of the 
laws of insurance. touching barratry, deviation 
or sea-worthiness,—a man I would not lend fifty 
dollars to, without security,—and pack him off 
to the ends of the earth, where he may give 
away the ship and cargo, or do what he pleases 
with them, leaving me beggared forever. And 
this they call a ‘fair business transaction,—a ve- 
ry prudent and proper kind of commercial en- 
terprise. But I call it gambling.” 

Here the beautiful woman, who had left the 
window for a moment, and stood with her little 
tidy foot resting on the sill, as if more than half 
disposed to enter the room, and take a part in 
the discussion, turned away with a triumphant 
smile, and a something between a toss of the 
head and a bow,—and fell to arranging the 
flowers again. “Ah, but brother, if you try the 

















fair ?” 
“Extreme cases, Maria! 


Why the very case 


I have supposed, happens in the proportion of at | 
least nineteen times out of every twenty that a 


ship is sent to sea, by the people who are rush- 
ing headlong into criminal speculation at the 
North.” 

“Ah !—at the North, I grant you; but why go 


| 


| 


to the North? Why not confine yourself to the | 


South ?” 
“Simply, because 
we been saying!” 
By this time the flowers at the window were 
left to take care of themselves, and the fair 





hoity toity, what have 


stranger had seated herself right in front of 


brother George, and was looking at him, as if— 
as if—not as if she would eat him, to be sure, 
but very much as if, coming from the North, 
she was determined not to be eaten alive at the 
South, without knowing the reason why. 

“Go on, sir, if you please; I am all attention,” 


magnolia,—with flashing eyes, and lips trem- 
bling with subdued emotion. 
“Well, madam, I obey. 
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‘ming? Yet the most prudent, well-behaved, 


cautious men, who look down with absolute 
horror upon the speculator, the notorious gam- 
bler, the horse thief, or the successful lottery 
dealer,—engage in this kind of gambling with- 
out the slightest compunction, or remorse. Nay, 
glory init! and bring up their children to the 
same business ; and are looked upon as trust- 
worthy and sensible men. Such is education,— 
such what we call conscience.” 

“But, brother,—nay, my dear Mrs. Prior,— 
don’t be too sure of the victory,—there is ano- 
ther side to the argument, I am sure; and now 


that he is nearly out of breath, and we too, I 
hope we may hear it.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“y 


“I hope you may !” whispered Mrs. Prior. 


_am for the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 


but the truth. And perhaps—perhaps it might 
be well enough to distinguish some of these ve- 


_Ty cases, in some particulars, at least, from down- 
‘right gambling. For myself, though I agree 
_ with your brother in the main, I confess I should 
said she, pulling a flower to pieces,—a superb | 


I went to the North | 


for my example,” bowing very low, “because | 


they are reckoned to be not only more thrifty 
and calculating, and better men of business, but 
much more reasonable at the North,’—bowing 
again, lower than before, and receiving another 
in reply. The whole room was full of sunshine. 


| 
| 
| 


be better satisfied, if he would take a distinction 
or two, as the lawyers call it.” 

“With all my heart, Madam. In the case of 
insurance, the principle is distinguished from 
that of ordinary gambling, by the fact that all 
the parties become partners in the same com- 
mercial undertaking, which is believed, on the 
whole, and in the long run, to be profitable to 
the country ; and the loss, when it happens, falls 
upon so large a number as not to be felt; and 


“But, inasmuch as you seem to desire it, sister, | so far as commercial speculation may be justi- 
suppose we take another example from the | fied, justso far may insurance be encouraged. It 
South. We have banks, and our wealthiest peo- | is part and parcel of the same system. But my 
ple, and most of those who belong neither to the | argument is this; and what 1 complain of, is 
rich nor poor, have become stockholders, or, | not that people who can afford to lose, not that 
properly, partners therein, risking property and | people who understand the business, embark in 


character with strangers, and in a business they 
are wholly unacquainted with; each doing it for 
no better reason, than because a neighbor has 
done it before. Now,I pray you, are not these 
men gamblers? Have they not embarked in a 
lottery, depending upon a prize? A small prize, 
I grant you,—but still a prize. 
risked more than they can well afford to lose ?” 

“Right, sir. Iagree with you perfectly,” said 
the fair stranger, tapping the floor with her foot, 
and looking about her, as if she should like to 
see anybody try to gainsay that. 

“Or,” continued uncle George,—“or, suppose 
we take another example. A man of the North, 
who has despatched a ship and cargo in the ve- 
ry way I have mentioned,—or at any rate, may 
have done so, for all the insurers know,—walks 
into one of our Southern insurance offices, in- 
tended for the encouragement of enterprise and 
the protection of what is called a legitimate busi- 
ness, and having stated the voyage and the value 
of ship and cargo, offers a bet to the office,—in 
other words, asks forinsurance. The bargain is 
struck, the writings drawn, the stakes deposited in 
the shape of a policy on the one side, and of a 
note for the premium on the other, and Jo! at the 
end of a few weeks, the insurance office pockets 
a thousand dollars, perhaps, or is called upon to 
pay twenty thousand. The bet being, on the 
part of the office, twenty to one, that ship and 
cargo arrive in safety. Such is what we call 


Have they not | 


| 
| 
} 


| 


; 





insurance. Why not call it wagering, or ga- | py for life? Are we not always doing just such 


these and other speculations, but that people do 
so, who cannot afford to lose, and are wholly 
ignorant of the risk they venture upon. Just 
consider. In case of war with Great Britain, 
or France, or Mexico, for example, Insurance 
stock would be instantly good for nothing—and 
the chance for indemnity, under all existing 
policies, reduced more than fifty per cent—per- 
haps to little or nothing, as after the great New- 
York fire. 

“So with Agriculture, and so with every kind 
of business. Where people go into either un- 
prepared, ignorant, and expecting large profits, 
or encountering large risks, then they are not 
only gamblers, but fools.” 

“Oh, I see. You would have the prizes more 
plentiful, and the risk less; 1 understand you 
now.” 

“Precisely. And now let us apply this.”— 
Here the northern lady began to fidget upon her 
chair. “Suppose a snug little cottage with a 
pleasant patch of ground, were put up in a lot- 
tery, along with a number of small prizes, pretty 
and useful, a piano, or a harp, or a collection of 
costly prints, or a valuable painting, where 
would he the harm, if a poor fellow, anxious 
to be married—or being married, anxious to 
have a home of his own—should be tempted to 
risk, not all he was worth, nor the half of it, but 
only just what he could afford to lose, for the 
chance of obtaining the cottage, and being hap- 
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things? When, to make sugar or cotton, or I 
take an office, or enter into business, or hire a 
shop, do I not risk something to gain more ?” 

True, brother; but in such cases you are a 

productive laborer: or at any rate, you are help- 
ing. others to produce.” 

“Well, any why not in the case we have sup- 

osed? The man who has built the cottage, 
iaving sold it, or got it off his hands, no matter 
how, may build another, or if he does not, ano- 
ther will, if he finds it worth his while. And so 
would it be with any other article of luxury or 
comfort. When sold, the proceeds are quite 
sure to be re-invested; no matter how sold, 
whether by the lump or inshares. But——” 

“But, again !——’ 

“But! ifa palace were offered in a lottery, or 

a fleet of ships, or a large estate in Germany, 
what excuse would you orl have, or any per- 
son, indeed, with a thimbleful of common sense, 
for buying into it. Such people——high! look 
to the lady !” 


Up the lady jumped! and clapping her hand- | 


kerchief to her eyes, ran out of the room, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Prior and Lucy, and the rest, 
leaving brother George standing stock still in 
the middle of the floor—with his hands half 
lifted—mouth open and eyes staring at the op- 
posite window. 

After a moment, the door opened, and in came 
the girls and their mother, leading captive the 
fair northerner—from whose face they had pluck- 
ed the handkerchief, in finding her convulsed, 
not with grief, but with laughter, and holding 
on by the balustres. 

“Did you mean me, Sir!” she cried. “I ask 
you, upon your honor, Mr. Crabtree—had you, 
or had you not my case in your mind! - 
your honor, now, as a gentleman!” shaking her 
fore finger at him, and half blushing, half laugh- 
ing—and almost crying as he prepared to an- 
swer her. 

“Your case, Madam—God bless me—what 
can she mean, Maria!” 

“Nothing, Mr. Crabtree—nothing at all, but 
just draw a chair if you please—and you, my 
dear girls—and you Maria—only don’t look at 
me,”—pretending to cover her face with her 
hands—“and I'll try to give you the best idea | 
can of my particular case. All ready! speak 
if you are.” 

“All ready !” 

“Turn away your eyes then—shame, you are 
looking at me—and make believe you don’t hear 
a word | say, Or I shall never get through it.” 

“A creed.” 

‘Well, then some time ago,—I dare not say 
how long—I happened to be at New-Orleans, 
my poor husband had been very unfortunate as 
you know ; he had lost every thing in the world, 
even to the house we had in Broadway. He 
had given up every thing, and so had I—though 
between ourselves, I had set my heart on living 
and dying in that house; but then, what could 
a poor wife do? Well, one morning, as I sat 
over my work, feeling dismal enough I promise 
you, and wondering what I could do to help the 
poor man out of his troubles—a wife cannot do 
much, you know, in that ne though she may 
help him bear them, and make his home happy, 








my eye fell upon a paper lying open before me, 
and on taking it up, the first thing that caught 
my attention was a new scheme for a lottery— 
the most magnificent thing! Among the capital 
ae were the St. Charles Hotel—how can you 
ook at me so, Maria!—I should be ashamed! 
and you too, minx !—and then there were lots 
of dwelling houses, furnished and unfurnished, 
ever so many of them; all snug and comfort- 
able, and | believe in my heart, Sir—not two 
blanks to a prize! Well, after running it over 
allin my mind, my good Angel, as I believed 
at the time, though, between ourselves, I have 
had many a misgiving since, put it into my 
head to buy a ticket.” 

“A ticket in the St. Charles Hotel! Good 
pogo that you, of all the women on earth, 

ucy Prior, should be capable of such abeurd 
extravagance—why ! I should as soon have ex- 
pected you to buy in the South Sea scheme, or 
into the Eastern lands, or the Mulberry crop— 
or the theatre Don Carlos at Naples.” 

“Would you, really! But just hear me through. 
Having made up my mind to surprize my poor 
husband with the gift of another Rotem moder- 
ately large, and moderately furnished, but in a 
genteel neighborhood—for though I had grown 
very reasonable, I couldn’t bear the idea of sett- 
ling any where but among the moderately fash- 
ionable—I began to cast about for the means. 
Alas! I had but twenty-five dollars cash in the 
world, and I wanted Sfty— nothing less would 
serve my turn. So, after thinking the matter 
over hour after hour—afraid to ask my poor hus- 
band for the money, as I knew he couldn’t afford 
it—oh! hush !—and my plan was to be a pro- 
found secret until he should find the deed of the 
house upon his breakfast table-—I went to bed, 
and fell asleep, and in that sleep—as you live, 
Maria—what d’ye think I dreamed !—ah! you'll 
never guess! well, I dreamt I drew the highest 
prize, and better still, I dreamed my good Angel 
said to me, don’t forget the number, anc I did’nt 
forget the number. The next morning, eager to 
satisfy myself, I sent off to enquire if that par- 
ticular number was unsold. Judge of my delight, 
— simpleton that lwas! I began already to 

ook at a map of the city, and to furnish the 
house, determining if I should be’so lucky as to 
draw the St. Charles Hotel, which—upon my 
honor I did not expect, though I had made up 
my mind for a comfortable house among the 
whole that must be drawn by somebody—and 
if by somebody—why not by me—determined 
to sell it off at once for the most it would fetch, 
pay my husband’s debts—invest the balance for 
old age—and make him the happiest man alive 
by a gift of the whole. Well—to make a long 
story short, 1 pawned my watch—a brother’s 
gift on parting. after the failure of my husband.” 

“Pawned your watch !” 

“Yes, dear—pawned my watch! and redeem- 
ed it a whole year afterwards by the sale of 
trinkets, which I verily believe were born with 
me, for from my earliest recollection we were 
inseperable (wiping her eyes and trying to 
laugh)—pawned for twenty-five dollars, put the 
other twenty-five with it, purchased the ve 
ticket I had dreamed of—don’t laugh, I beseec 
you—kept the secret for two long years, afraid 




















“Go, and Sin no More.” 
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to make any very particular enquiries, though 
wondering all the while when the lottery would 
be drawn, and why there was nothing more 
about it in the newspapers, till one day, when 
my poor husband and I was sitting together, 
and chatting about old times, I don’t know what 
possessed me, but something did, and I asked 
him if he knew when that magnificent lottery 
was to be drawn. What magnificent lottery ? 
said he, catching his breath. Oh, said I—that 
of the St. Charles Hotel and other buildings at 
New-Orleans. Luddy—tluddy! if you had seen 
how the man looked at me. Goody gracious! 
my dear, what have I done! said 1. Nothing 
my love, he replied, nothing until I know more. 
Please tell me—with unspeakable solemnity— 
please tell me what you mean by the question 
you have just propounded. Upon which, I up 
and told him, as we say down East—and when 
I had got through, after cross-questioning me 
for a few minutes, he fell back in his chair and 
laughed and screamed till I thought he would 
have died! ‘And so,’ said he, ‘my dear Lucy, 
you pawned your watch, a brother’s gift, and 
sold the trinkets of your dead mother’—To make 
my husband comfortable for life, said I, a leettle 
nettled, I acknowledge, at his manner—‘To buy 
a ticket in a lottery that had no existence’—I be- 
gan to stare—‘that was got up, as J happen to 
know, by a gang of sharpers he the North— 
and from the very first was only a desperate 
scheme for raising the wind.’ Put yourself in 
my place, dear Maria, and judge of my regret 
and shame, and mortification. If I had but men- 
tioned the fact to my husband.I should have 
been spared, not only the fifty dollars, but many 
a sleepless night, and many an anxious day.— 
But—what on earth are you all laughing at; 
and what are you interchanging looks with Ma- 
ria for—and cramming your handkerchief into 
your mouth, Mr. Crabtree? And what think 
you my husband meant by laughing as he did, 
till he was nearly black in the face ?” 

“Nothing, madam, ha, ha!—save that your 
husband, ho, ho, he!—happened to know—ha, 
ha!—that gang of sharpers from the North.” 

“Well Sir! and what of that. You happen 
to know me—and I happen to know you, but— 
high! there you go again. I believe you are 
laughing at me—or at my poor dear husband— 
which is it.” 

This was too much, and they all shouted to- 
gether—and the girls, afler a word from uncle 
George, cleared out in a transport—which they 
were vainly trying to smother. 





“GO, AND SIN NO MORE.” 


SILENT as death, with down-cast eyes, and white and pallid 
brow,— 

A woman, at the Saviour’s feet was lowly seen to bow ; 

And scarcely could the eye believe that ’neath that rigid form, 

The crush’d heart still gave utterance to pulsations, quick and 
warm. 


Like montmental stone, she look’d, that frail and hapless one ! 
Waiting the verdict of dark doom from God’s all-holy Son ; 
Till when from out that rabble throng, a voice was heard to 
speak, 











The flush of shame, deep shame, was seen to burn upon her 


cheek. 


Within the Temple’s marble court, the accuser told her crime; 

And when he sentenced speedy death, there was an answering 
chime 

From Pharisees and Sadducees, and Scribes, most learn’d and 
wise, 

Who prest around her stricken form with loathing in their eyes. 


‘What sayest thou?” the speaker asked, in accents cold and 
proud, 

Looking with triumph unto Christ, then to the motley crowd ; 

“What sayest thou? our Prophet’s code, in sacred place en- 
thron’d, 

Commands, for such accursed crime, the culprit should be 
ston’d.” 


No answer did the Saviour make : he seemed to hear him not; 
As low revilings, whisper’d taunts, found utterance on the spot, 
But stooping, as in abstract thought, his fingers seem’d to mark 
* trange characters, as though he wrote upon the marble dark. 


Till suddenly, as prompted by some heaven-directed thought, 

He raised his tall, majestic form, with kindling gradeur fraught, 

And said, in calm yet searching tones, “let him, who ne’er did 
sin 

First cast the stone, that from yon form, the guilty life shall 
win.”’ 


Nor other word or sign, he gave, but stoop’d again to write, 

While writhing ’neath the consciousness of crimes ne’er 
brought to light, 

Those crafty rulers stealthily retreated from the spot, 

And left their victim all alone, to mourn her wretched lot. 


She dar’d not meet the Saviour’s gaze, and yet the sufferer felt 

That Christ still look’d in sympathy upon her, as she knelt, 

Till, When the last accuser’s step had softly died away, 

Her white robe flutter’d on the breast, where feeling now held 
sway. 


No word she utter’d, but a burst of mighty grief intense, 

Fell on the Saviour’s listening ear, with pleading eloquence ; 

It seem’d as if that fragile form must break beneath the blast 
If strong remorse and shame and grief, that o’er her spirit past. 


Benignantly he laid his hand upon the raven cloud 

Of silken hair, that fell around her shoulders as a shroud ; 

And gently came these words, as dews on sickly blossoms, fall, 

“Woman! have thine accusers fled?) Have none condemn’d 
’mongst all.’’ 


Like lightning, over cheek and brow, the crimson colour rush’d, 

And e’en from deep emotion’s fount, the half-veil’d breast was 
flush’d, 

As staying for awhile the force of sorrow’s mighty chord, 

She clasp’d her hands, convulsively, and murmur’d “No man, 
Lord.” 


A moment’s space, Christ gaz’d upon that young and prostrate 
form, 

While from his beaming eye there stole a tear-drop, full and 
warm, 

*Till bending low, he whispering said, “thy punishment is o’er,”’ 

And added, in sweet, soothing tones,““Now go, and sin no more.” 


The blessed verdict ! she, the scoff! the outcast of the earth! 

What hope had she to win such words from him of God-like 
birth ; 

When men, with passions like her own, had spurn’d her from 
their path, 

And pour’d on her unshelter’d head, the vials of their wrath. 


In vain she strove to speak and tell her penitence sincere, 

The small, white fingers could not stay the ever-bursting tear; 

Slowly she raised her timid head, the Saviour’s gaze to meet, 

Then sunk beneath that pitying glance, half fainting at his feet. 
M. E. L. 


Charleston, S. C. 











NOTES ON CUBA. 
PART IV 


{Entered aceorling to Act of Congress, in the year 1843, by Burges & James, 
in the Clerk’s Oilice of the Distvict of South-Carolina. | 
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‘*4 chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he’ll prent it.” 
BURNS. 
GUINES. 

San Julian de los Guines, situated in, as my 
geography of Cuba calls it, wna hermosa blanu- 
ra, isthe most pleasant village that | have yet 
visited on the island. During the dry season, 
it lies on a hard, black soil, and is free trom that 
fine dust which in the red lands is so annoying ; 
but when the rains set in, about July, I suspect 
from the size of some of the ruts in the roads, 
and the several streams which meander around 
and through it, it rests ina perfect quagmire. It 
contains 2,500 inhabitants, who are remarkable 
for their civility to strangers; and being at the 
terminus of the rail road from Havana, and only 
twelve miles from the south coast of the island, 
it has lately put on somewhat of a lively, flour- 
ishing lock. Yet, like an old maid who has deck- 
ed herself in fresh flowers to receive the unex- 
pected addresses of a beau, it shows the wrinkles 
ofage amid its new attire; and the sprucely 
arranged modern shop often stands next to the 
ancient, rusty-looking tiénda. The invalid will 
here escape, in a great measure, from the most 
unpleasant accompaniments of the northers, the 
drifting rain ; the mountains on the north almost 
completely exhausting the water of the clouds 
before they reach the village. The houses are 
very neat for the island, having before them a 
wide, smooth pavement, protected from the rays 
of the sun by contiguous sheds, under the shade 
of which one might enjoy a promenade even at 
mid-day. The place contains a large church, 
of a crucial form, having a square tower, the 
whole painted blue, a favorite color throughout 
the island for public buildings; the taste for 
which, I have sometimes thought, the Spaniards 
must have brought from Deutchland, to remind 
them of their former dominion over that northern 
country. It has also a very commodious and 
cleanly-kept infirmary, barracks for a company 
of soldiers, a town hall, in which the new lieu- 
tenant-governor was received the day after I ar- 
rived, a large ball-room, and, as a thing indis- 
pensable to the happiness of the inhabitants, a 
spacious cock-pit, with a part of the shed con- 
verted into a theatre. The morning after my 
arrival, I strolled out to enjoy the delightful air 
which is felt in this climate soon after the day 
has broke. The sun was just rising, and as I 
passed by the market, filled with bunches of 
green plantains, that natural bread of the Cre- 
ole, heaps of yams, yuca, sweet potatoes, and 
other vegetables, the place was already filled 
with purchasers. There was, however, no ap- 
parent effort in the sellers to dispose of their 
stocks, but with an air of nonchalance they mea- 
sured the quantities sold. Their deportment 
might have been different, had their customers 
been of the gentler sex; but being chiefly men, 
no opportunity was offered to the lively creole 
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to exhibit his gallantry. Along shed covered 
the butchers’ shambles, with large slices of beef 
and pork hung along its whole front; some pre- 
sented a hue too closely approaching that called 
the game color, to be altogether acceptable to 
the taste of a stranger; but which [learned was 
jerked pork, a favorite preparation of the meat 
with the creole. The market could not have 
been perfect without a cook’s shop; and near 
the church was a small one, with a dozen of 
parrots in cages before it, which seemed by their 
screams to invite all within hearing to the sa- 
voury dishes steaming on the shelf. Among 
them were a couple with yellow crowns, brought 
from Africa, and highly valued for the ease with 
which they are taught to speak. Sceing me 
admiring them, the cook left his pots and pans, 
and was about to enter into a long account of 
their praises, but finding that 1 was not a pur- 
chaser, quickly returned to his kitchen. 

Slowly promenading under the porches of the 
houses, | could not refrain from occasionally 
casting a glance through the large iron-grated 
windows into the parlors and bed-rooms; but 
the inmates were all astir, and although now and 
then a fair signora might be seen in deshabille, 
the whole household were generally prepared 
for the duties of the day. Several were engaged 
in sweeping the pavements; others were clus- 
tered around the milkman’s cow, which had been 
brougbt to their doors, and were waiting their 
turn to have their pitchers filled from the slow 
stream; while a young calf, tied just without 
tasting distance of the mother’s bag, looked pi- 
teously on, and at times showed signs of impa- 
tience, as he saw his morning meal borne off. 
When all had been supplied, he was muzzled, 
and his halter tied to the cow’s tail; one rush 
to her bags was tried, but the cruel neiting frus- 
trated all attempts to taste the bland fluid, and 
the poor animal quietly followed in the rear, as 
the man drove the cow to the houses of his oth- 
er customers. At other doors, the malhokero 
was counting out his small bundles of green 
fodder, each containing a dozen stalks of indian 
corn, with the leaves and tassels attached, be- 
sides corn, weeds, grass and sugar-cane tops, 
the only food here given to cattle. On other 
pack-horses were bundles of small-sized sugar- 
cane, neatly trimmed and- cut in short pieces, 
selected small on account of their superior rich- 
ness, and offering to the creole a grateful refresh- 
ment during the heat of noon; while others car- 
ried large matted panniers slung over their 
straw saddles, filled with ripe oranges, the fa- 
vorite and healthful morning repast of native 
and stranger,—the well and the invalid. 

As the day progressed, mounted monteros 
were seen galloping through the streets, just 
arrived from their farms; each with his loose 
shirt worn over his pantaloons, its tail fluttering 
in the breeze, while his long sword, lashed to 
his waist by a handkerchief, dangled at his 
back. Then there was the heavy cart, laden 
with sugar for the rail-road depot, drawn by 
eight strong oxen, the front pair some twenty 
feet in advance of the rest; its freight of boxes 
covered by raw hides, and bound down firml 
with cords. By its side the driver stalked, 
dressed ina loose shirt and trousers, which once 
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may have been white, but now closely resem- 
bled the soil in their hue, and a high-peaked 
straw-hat, with a wide rim, on his head. He 
held in his hand a long pole, armed with a goad, 
with which he urged forward his slow-moving 
team ; often striking the sharp nail at its extre- 
mity repeatedly into the flank of an ox, until the 
poor animal, in its endeavors to escape, seemed 
to drag the whole load by his sole strength. 
Other carts were returning to their distant sugar 
estates, laden with planks cut in proper sizes, 
and fastened in packages; each containing all 
the sides, and sufficient nails, to make a sugar 
box, thus put up by our thrifty northern friends 
for the market of Cuba. Large droves of oxen 
were also slowly wending their way in the same 
direction, with the tips of their horns sawed off, 
and ropes passed through a perforation of the 
septum of their nostrils. The harriéro with his 
pack-horses, some eight or ten in number, was 
also seen urging them forward by his voice, and 
the occasional crack of his whip; while they 
staggered under their heavy loads of charcoal, 
kegs of molasses, or of aquadiente, and the hal- 
ter of each being tied to the tail of the horse be- 
fore, moved in single files, carefully picking their 
way. Suddenly, one of the hindmost would 
stop to survey the path, when there would be 
such a general stretching of tails, that bid fair 
to leave some of them in the state of Tam O’- 
Shanter’s mare after her hard-won race; the 
whip of the harriéro would, however, soon re- 
move the difficulty, and the long line would 
again move forward. 

As I passed the church on my return home- 
ward, one of the morning masses had just end- 
ed, and a number of ladies dressed in black and 
colors, with several negro women arrayed in 
white suits, with lace shawls thrown over their 
heads, were leaving its doors. The crowd was 
larger than I had seen at many a like place in 
Havana, but it must be recollected that here 
was only one church for the whole village of 
2,500 inhabitants, and the eight cuartones at- 
tached to it, containing more than 12,000 addi- 
tional persons. 

After breakfast, with my gun, I strolled out 
into the surrounding country, more for a prome- 
nade than in search of game. The town was 
now quite alive with pedestrians and horsemen, 
A troop of merry school-boys were congregated 
about the doors of the seminary, and as I passed 
I could not help asking one of them, who held 
a cegarillo in his hand, if he intended to smoke 
it. A look of disdain was the only answer I 
received, while he approached two lads of his 
own size who were smoking segars, and lighted 
his; the three puffed away as if they had done 
nothing else the twelve years of their life, for 1 
do not believe the largest was older; and dress- 
ed as they were in long coats and hats, they 
looked like so many miniature men. The sub- 
urbs of the village was composed of thatched 
cottages, with mud walls, out of which peered 
not a few pretty faces as I passed; and | saw 
more than one pair of black eyes following me, 
and gazing on my hunting-shirt and shooting 
accoutrements. Beyond, farm after farm occu- 
pied the grounds; some planted in indian corn 
as closely sown as oats, and just springing from 
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the soil, intended for food for cattle; or planted 
three together, the hills not two feet apart, al- 
ready in tassel and bearing the nearly mature 
grain. Others were covered with sweet potato 
vines and pumpkins, but I saw few cabbages, 
the standing ornament of every southern farm ; 
there was, however, a plentiful show of okra and 
tomatoes, salad, carrots and turnips, with yuca, 
yams and other tropical vegetables, giving to 
the grounds a thriving appearance. Long ca- 
nals, with their sides embanked, traversed the 
flat plains, and their rapid streams elevated 
above the surface of the soil, in several places 
were drawn off to irrigate the land, by breaking 
through its sides, or obstructing the course of 
the stream by a temporary transverse dam. The 
rivers in this flat district, which run parallel, are 
generally elevated above each other, so that 
many streams run from, instead of to them, and 
empty into the river below. I was informed by 
an intelligent engineer on the Guines and Ha- 
vana rail-road, that in surveying its track, they 
found this to be the state of three considerable 
rivers ; and that onone occasion, during a fresh- 
et, those most elevated poured their superabun- 
dant waters, by side streams, into the lowest, 
and so swelled its tide, that a large and strong 
stone bridge was carried away by it. The soil 
was black, resembling our marsh mud, but with- 
out a grain of sand in it, the substratum being 
lime-stone. It was so tenacious, that a bank a 
font thick served to confine the waters of a ca- 
nal four feet wide, which, instead of washing 
away the sides, left a white deposit on them. 

Now I passed over large portreros, with cattle 
browsing on the short grass, which, although at 
present scarcely a few inches high, grows ra- 
pidly after the first rains, and affords an abun- 
dant pasturage to large herds of oxen and hor- 
ses; flocks of sheep, and herds of swine, under 
the care of a few negroes, were feeding in ano- 
ther direction, near the unenclosed, cultivated 
fields of the neighboring farms. These latter 
are frequently unprotected by either fence or 
hedge, for all the cattle are under the care of 
keepers, or are tethered; and it is only along 
the highways, and around portreros, that one is 
necessary to keep out intruders, or to confine the 
cattle. 

I saw but little game; so, after wandering 
through a large forest of clumps of bamboos, 
and unsuccessfully searching the nursery of a 
coffee estate, on which I was most uncivilly, al- 
though tacitly taught that I was an intruder, by 
the mayoral, a tall, swarthy, dirty-looking Span- 
iard, I determined to wend my way homeward. 
But I had walked more than five miles, and I 
could not refrain from stopping by the hut of a 
negro, who was living there to guard the adjoin- 
ing cane-field, and request the loan of a bench, 
On this I rested under the shade of some palms, 
enjoying the refreshing juice of some choice 
canes which the old man brought to me. He 
had evidently spent his earlier life in Africa’s 
wild forests, for his face was covered with scars; 
and his ignorance of Spanish proved that he 
either was a poor linguist, or had not been very 
long on the island. Hombre! questo hombre ! 
he exclaimed, as he surveyed with glistening 
eyes the medio I gave him for the use of his 
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bench and the cane. I thought he was quite 
satisfied; but I had only awakened new desires 
in his heart. He showed me his cow-skin san- 
dals, and the withes of the same material with 
which they were bound to his feet; and eyeing 
my knife, begged me when next I passed there 
to bring him a common one, to make a new pair 
of shoes. As I continued to nod to his requests, 
the common knife was transformed gradually in- 
to a first-rate one, and the last words he uttered | 
when I left him, were, “recollect, uno muy fino, 
muy fino,’—“a very excellent one.” 

I returned to the village by a route which led 
me through the farms, and brought me frequent- 
ly by the very doors of the cottages. These 
were all thatched with palm leaves, with walls 
of poles, and mud plastered thickly on thei to 
fill up the cracks; the floors being of the latter 
material, and often not higher than the ground 
without. They contained but little furniture; a | 
table, one or two stools, a cot, and a few plates 
or jugs, composed all the household articles ; 
while women, dressed often in a single gown, 
half open, and half off their shoulders, and squal- 
lid, dirty children, with nought but the covering 
nature gave them, formed the family group. Yet 
there was something picturesque in the appear- 
ance of the whole; the hut shaded by groups of 
cocoas, or under the wide-spread foliage of an | 
almond tree, with the ground below blackened | 
by the last crop of nuts, and surrounded by plan- | 
tains, orange and lemon trees, with air plants | 
hanging from every grove, or covering the | 
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private mansion of one of the rich planters in 
the neighborhood, who spent about three months 
of the year in Guines, the remainder in Havana. 
The porch to it measured one hundred and fifty 
feet, and its wide, smooth pavement vas protec- 


ted by a high terraced roof; supported on eleven 


arches and pillars. Between the large windows, 
which all around the house were strongly bar- 


'ricadoed with iron bars, the walls were hand- 


somely decorated with landscapes in fresco, gi- 
ving to the whole an airy and romantic appear- 
ance. The building, which was an oblong 
square, the sides each two hundred feet in length, 
with walls twenty-eight feet in height, forming 


/a single story, enclosed within a large spot of 


ground, converted into a beautiful garden filled 
with shrubbery, having a small, rapid stream of 
clear water from a neighboring rivulet, traver- 
sing it. 1 walked into this eastern-looking pal- 
ace through the door of the stable, which was 
invitingly open, and where I counted seven vo- 
lantes; here | was met by the groom, who, as 
the master was absent, took upon himself the 
responsibility to let me stroll through the long 
corridors, which formed one continuous, shaded 
walk around the whole garden, and peep into 
the numerous bed-rooms and parlors, which, with 
their iron-grated windows, looked very much 
like those of a jail. With all its grandeur, an 
air of desolation hung about its silent and deser- 
ted halls, and I thought of the possible future in- 
mates, before many years might pass away, 
should the desires of England in regard to this 








rocks, wherever the foliage of shrubbery protec- | island be gratified. 

ted them from the rays of the sun,—gave them; The houses of Guines are nearly all of one 
an interest in my eyes, and brought to my re- | story, and like all others on the island, have 
collection the beautiful picture drawn by Ber- | their windows protected by perpendicular iron 
nardin St. Pierre, of his cradled infants, Paul et | rods, fixed firmly into the frame. Behind these 
Virginie, although he must have had different | the ladies of the family sit during the afternoons, 
models than those I saw here. The cocoas look- | like so many caged birds, and converse with 
ed so tempting, that I asked the price; when a| their passing friends. It is a pleasant way of 
lad offered to procure four for one rial,—twelve | paying a visit, and one may thus see a great 





cents. He was not more than ten years old, but | 
without a moment’s hesitation he climbed up | 
the tall trunk of one of the trees, resting only for | 
a moment mid-way in his ascent; and holding 
on to the long branch-like leaves, crawled into 
its tufted crown, and pushed off the fruit with his 
feet, crying out to me from his giddy height to 
take care of my head. The little fellow seemed 
quite fearless, winding his light body between 
the leaves, more than fifty feet in the air, and 
stretching out his full length to reach the best 
nuts. He descended without being at all fa- 
tigued, and procuring a knife, cut through the 
rind and shell of the nut, which, when green, is 
not hard, and offered the vegetable milk to me. 
In its unripened state it contains about a pint of 
refreshing fluid, and the pulp is then so soft, that 
it can, like cream, be scraped from the shell with 
a spoon; but neither has that rich, oily flavor 
they possess when mature. 

n entering the village, I crossed a large pub- 
lic square, having in its centre a small monu- 
ment, with a Moorish look, which the loyal citi- 
zens of Guines had erected to the present queen 
of Spain; it was moreover protected by a light- 
ning rod, but the lightning or the winds had not 
respected it, for the top of the pillar had been 
broken off. Facing this square was an immense 





many acquaintances in a short time ; for, altho’ 
the invitation to enter is always given, it not un- 
frequently is declined. When the shades of eve- 
ning set in, the ladies themselves promenade 
under the porches, dressed neatly and without 
hats. The supper table of our hotel, which could 
be plainly seen through one of the windows, 
was, with its group of busy eaters, an object of 
much interest to them; and many would stop 
for a moment to look at the Jnglesis, as we were 
called to our faces,—when we were absent, the 
term Judios, (hudeos,) Jews, was applied to us, 
and is, indeed, a generic name sportingly given 
to all protestants. Some of the ladies boarding 
at our hotel, had formed an acquaintance in the 
church with a Spanish family, consisting of a 
mother and her three daughters, who had car- 
ried them to their home, and to gratify them 
had unloosed their luxuriant black hair, which 
fell in thick locks covering the whole back. They 
treated them with much civility, promising to 
return the visit, which they shortly after did. 
With the few phrases of Spanish that could be 
mustered from our party, we expressed the plea- 
sure we felt in their company ; and although we 
blundered a great deal in paying compliments, 
they preserved all the self-possession of polished 
ladies, and were lively without being boisterous; 
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played on the piano with considerable execu- 
tion, and one sang with much effect in a clear 
voice of great compass. We separated at nine 
o’clock, and as they had come without caballe- 
ros, 2 common custom in this quiet village, I vo- 
lunteered to attend them home. The graceful 
manners of the creole girl is remarkable ; whe- 
ther bred in the thatched cottage, or in the state- 
iy mansion of the wealthy planter, she intuitive- 
ly acquires all the ease of polished society. Her 
politeness, too, is blended with so much good- 
ness of heart, that her manners are contagious, 


and one is soon rid of all embarrassment in her | 


society. Early rising, and ignorance of cosme- 
tics, give a healthy hue to the clear olive of her 
downy skin; while her chest, unconstrained by 
the barbarous corset, the zone needed ouly by 
the married, permits a free play to the respira- 
tory organs, and developes to their full growth 
the parts composing the bust. One is constant- 
ly struck by the rounded arms and fine forms of 
these hijas de Cuba, daughters of Cuba, as they 
call themselves, and their juste-milieu stature,— 
the true Dido standard,—reminds one strongly 
of those fine figures, which in the capital of 
France so frequently meet the eye. 

The next day being el dia de los Reyes, al- 
most unlimited liberty was given to the negroes. 
Each tribe having elected its king and queen, 
paraded the streets with a flag having its name, 
and the words viva Isabella, with the arms of 
Spain, painted onit. Their majesties were dress- 
ed in the extreme of the fashion, and were very 
ceremoniously waited on by the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the court; one of the ladies holding 
an umbrella over the head of the queen. They 
bore their honors with an attempt at dignity, 
which the negro loves so much to assume, and 
which they moreover preserved in the presence 
of the whites. The whole gang was under the 
command of a negro marshal, who, with a drawn 
sword having a piece of sugar-cane stuck on its 
point, was continually on the move to preserve 
discipline inthe ranks. But the chief object in 
the group was an athletic negro, with a fantastic 
straw helmet, an immense, thick girdle of strips 
of palm leaves around his hips, and other un- 
couth articles of dress. Whenever they stopped, 
their banjoes struck up one of their monotonous 
tunes, and this frightful figure would commence 
a devil’s dance, which was a signal for all the 
court and its followers to join in a general fan- 
dango, a description of which my pen refuseth 
to give. Yet when these parties stopped at the 
doors of houses, which they frequently did to 
collect money from their inmates, often intru- 
ding into the very passages, the ladies mingled 
freely among the spectators. There were not 
more than three tribes which paraded the streets 
of Guines, of which the Congo only had a flag; 
but the city of Havana is said to be in a perfect 
hub-bub on this day, and the confusion which 
seems to reign among its colored population in 
describable. On all the plantations, also, the 
negroes pass the day in dancing to the music of 
their rude instruments, and the women especial- 
ly are decked out in all the finery of tinsel and 
gaudy clothes, while the sonorous sounds of 
their African drums, heard far and near, seems 
like the summons to a general insurrection. 








Tired of the scenes in the village, 1 rode out to 
the loma de Candela, a mountain near by, not 
remarkable for its height, but from which an 
extensive view is obtained of the beautiful plain 
of Guines, stretching out even to the sea, six 
leagues off, without a single elevation to vary 
the appearance of its level surface ; and water- 
ed by fine rivers, forming one of the richest tracts 
of land on the island. As far as the eye could 
discern objects, it was in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, covered with situos, portreros, and coffee 
and sugar estates,—the last distinguishable at 
a great distance, from the light green verdure 
of the cane’s foliage; while numerous royal 
palms, and avenues of mangoes and orange, gave 
to it the appearance of an immense garden. On 
the north, it was bounded by a range of moun- 
tains covered with dense forests, having many 
large gaps breaking through the line; and one 
could not but fancy that the level below, with its 
black alluvial soil, had once been the bed of an 
extensive lake, suddenly drained by the sinking 
of part of its barriers into the bed of the sea. 
As Il continued my ride over the spurs and 
the beautiful valleys beyond the first ridge, I 
met many: mounted horsemen completely ac- 
coutred, riding towards the village. Some were 
dressed in green cloth coats with gold lacings, 
and those short skirts which gave to our colony 
troops, while yet under the dominion of Great 
Britain, the sobriquet of “rumps.” They all 
saluted me courteously in passing, and on my 
return homeward, I saw the whole troop, about 
two hundred strong, around a country tiénda. 
These monteros, whatever may be their value 
when opposed by regular troops, form an effi- 
cient cavalry for the protection of the country 
against insurrections of the blacks. Many of 
them do not own a single slave, and all have 
an utter contempt for the prowess of negroes, 
and have defeated a body of them ten times 
their number in a former outbreak. The after- 
noon, like that of all holidays, was passed by 
the good people of Guines in lounging about ; 
but I did not witness the least disorder, or see a 
single drunkard white or black. The day was 
closed with a public ball, which well deserved 
that name, as the doors were thrown open to 
all who chose to enter; the expenses being paid 
privately by gamblers from Havana, who adopt- 
ed this means to attract players to their Monté 
tables. Accompanied by some ladies, I went to 
it at eight o’clock, but the large hall was already 
filled. Monteros, and the lower classes of the 
villagers, intermingled with blacks and browns, 
crowded the porch, gazing on the gay scene 
through the large doors and windows which 
they completely blocked up: a passage was, 
however, opened for us, and when within the 
sight, was very beautiful, far exceeding any 
thing we expected to see at a creole village 
ball. The room was spacious and well light- 
ed, while on a double row of chairs, more than 
two hundred neatly dressed ladies formed a 
square, in the middle of which a number were 
waltzing. Their dresses were of muslins, chief- 
ly white or light coloured ; some decorated with 
a few artificial flowers or ribands, but the whole 
was free from gaudiness. Indeed, they were in 
style what we would expect to meet at a private 
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ball in our own city, although the materials might 
be of inferior quality. But then they were all 
the work of their own hands, a mantua maker 
being unknown in Guines. The back ground 
was occupied by a crowd of genteel looking 
men, passed the middle term of life, the papas 
and guardians of the young revellers, and who 
by a conveniently placed door, could either en- 
ter an adjoining room and play at monte, or 
billiards, or purchase dulces for their fair charges 
from a bar next to it. There was not an officer 
at the door, or a manager in the room; yet not 
one ill-mannered, or ill-dressed person was seen 
among the more than three hundred villagers 
which it contained. The waltz was soon relin- 
quished for their favorite Spanish dance, and to 
the time of its slow music, I thought I had never 
before seen such gracetul figures move. The 
ease of all their attitudes, their erect bearing, 
their knowledge of all the intricacies of the 
dance, guided alone by the music, their juvenile 
appearance, and their dark tresses, and soft, lan- 
guishing, black eyes, shaded by long silken lash- 
es, called forth the admiration of our whole par- 
ty. And then the waltz—I could not help think- 
ing Charlotte must have had a Spanish dancing 
master to have so a the senses of the 
sentimental Werther, but | also coincided in his 
opinions of its insiduous effects, while I was en- 
tranced by its swinging, floating circles. There 
was not much beauty present, but there were 
many pretty faces, and a creole girl armed with 
her fan is irresistible. It seems almost like a 
part of her very body ; and as she whirls it open 
and closes it, now concealing one part of her 
face, now drooping it in her lap, exposing her 
oval features and fine bust, and again shielding 
her neck and bosom with the painted and gilded 
screen, it looks like the wing of some beautiful 
trophical bird. While dancing, they were en- 
trusted to the care of their partners, who placed 
them in the bosoms of their vests, and returned 
them afterwards with many bows. During the 
intervals of the dances, the ladies retired to their 
seats, there was no promenading, and the gentle- 
men left them entirely to themselves. Indeed 
there could be but little conversation between 
the sexes, as an introduction was not required 
to obtain the hand of a lady for the dance. At 
a former ball in the country, | had taken a peep 
at the ladies when some of them retired into 
another open room, and saw the whole party 
smoking; but whatever may have been the 
tastes of those of Guines, they could not in- 
dulge in that luxury, as none left the hall. The 
ball closed before twelve, and they all left as 
they had come, bare headed, and mostly on foot. 
The season of Christmas is here, as elsewhere, 
one of general rejoicing ; but the most brilliant 
balls are always given on Sunday nights, that 
day being especially set apart for amusements 
of all kinds, cock-fights, stage playing, etc. 
Some one has said “let me write the songs, 
and I care not who makes the laws for a nation,” 
and public amusements are as true an index to 
the feelings of a people, as popular ballads.— 
One who wishes to study the Creole character, 
should not fail to visit the cock-pit; but before 
we go there, let us look into the aviary, where 
these feathered champions are trained for com- 
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bat. You may know that this is the gate from 
the heap of feathers by it, to which that negro, 
with a cock in his lap, is adding, by clipping 
closely off the plumage of its neck, breast and 
belly. No barber ever took more pains in trimm- 
ing the head of an exquisite, than he does in 
trimming its tail. See how quietly he submits 
to it; one would almost think he felt a pride in 
the new cut of his featherless coat. But let us 
enter into the spacious and cleanly kept yard. 
There is the house of him, whose whole occu- 
— day after day, is to tend on game-cocks. 

ere are their comfortable roosts in seperate 
boxes three feet square, kept in the greatest 
cleanliness. Over the yard, more than a hun- 
dred of the birds are sunning themselves, each 
carefully attached by a string to a post to pre- 
vent profitless combats with his neighbors.— 
Shorn as they are of most of their brilliant 
feathers, they are yet a beautiful sight, pre- 
senting all the variety of plummage common to 
the gallinacious tribe. They are at present all 
on good terms, for each is chaunting aloud his 
respective notes of exultation without the slight- 
est manifestations of anger towards each other. 
What a spectacle for the biped brute, who, like 
these, is trained and fed for combat with his 
fellow-man. In one corner is a small pit, into 
which two are carried, their spurs being first 
masked with cloth. How quickly their quiet 
demeanor changes to anger, and what coolness 
and skill is evinced in all their attacks or defen- 
ces. One runs, but it is only his mode of com- 
bat, and see, he turns on his adversary again 
and again, plucking his bill full of feathers from 
his neck. Their heads are now in a gore of 
blood, and they are separated ; aquadicute is 
blown on their wounds, in their eyes, and down 
their throats, and they are replaced in their 
cells to await a future and mortal combat. I 
inquired of a gentleman present what their value 
was, and learned that it varied from two to four 
doubloons, but that some after trial were found 
to be worth nada, nothing. The birds in this 
aviary are owned by different persons, who pay 
the keeper for his care and tuition of them. 
They are fed for three weeks previous to fight- 
ing, on twelve grains of corn and two ounces of 
water daily, at noon, and are brought out to 
rustle in the dust and baske in the sunshine four 
hours. The English game-cock is prized here 
only for crossing the breed, for he cannot com- 
pete successfully with the lighter, but more ac- 
tive Cuba bird. A padre, one kept for that pur- 
en is sometimes valued at six or eight doub- 
oons. 

To see the cock-pit, one must devote to it the 
Sabbath, the chief day for cock-fights. As I 
passed along the road to it, 1 met many mount- 
ed monteros. Each had his long sword hang- 
ing from his side, and a palm basket under his 
arm, from which the head and neck of a game- 
cock protruded ; the sides being gently pressed 
to his body, kept his wings closed, and secured 
him from being jolted by the horse’s motion. It 
was alreacy past twelve, the hour at which the 
sport commences, and as I hastened through 
the gate where stood a man collecting the en- 





trance money, I saw his table covered 7 the 
swords of those who had entered, it being 
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against the law to carry any weapon into the | ed and taken. This was repeated several times, 
pit. Surrounding this, standing or seated on | whenever one seemed to gain a decided advan- 
the amphitheatre of benches, a crowd of whites, | tage, until no doubt remained whith would be 
browns and blacks were assembled, all dressed | the victor. The betters then looked on listless- 
in clean attire, and intermingled without rule. | ly, as the triumphant bird followed closely his 
In a box sat the judges, as dignified as if about | defeated adversary, which, now retreating, now 
to try one of their own species for life or death, | attempting to ward off the repeated blows, faint- 
while on the faces of the rest, each passing | ly and more faintly returned them, until com- 
emotion was freely shown. Indeed, although | | pletely exhausted he sank down, and unresis- 
have visited all the hells of Paris, the gilded | tingly received the continued attacks of the 
and licensed, as well as the obscure cellar in | other until life was extinct. The owner of the 
which the lowest did congregate, I have no | triumphant bird now took him up, and squirted 
where else seen the inmost workings of the | from his mouth, filled with aquadiente, the 
ambler’s soul more fully exposed, than I did | smarting fluid into its eyes and throat, and on 
in the faces of some of these spectators. Here | all its wounds, sucking the whole bleeding head 
the warm sons of the tropics conceal none of the | repeatedly. The combat lasted nearly a half 
excitement the game produces; it is only modi- | hour, during which I saw no signs of impa- 
fied by the temperament and education of each | tience, and but little interest taken in the fate of 
individual. The native of old Spain, his heart | the birds themselves, independent of that of the 
filled with the most perfect contempt for his | bets connected with theirs. To the naturalist, 
Creole neighbours, amid his dignified demean- | the exhibition of the peculiar qualities of this 
our, shows in his gestures the interest he feels | breed of the pheasant tribe, would have been 
in the scene before him. The latter, with no | highly interesting, as the emotions shown b 
such restraint, expresses his feelings as they | the spectators would have been to the student 


rise, in varied gesticulations and vociferations ; | of human nature. In the philanthropist, the 
} 
| 





while Afric’s son, perhaps but recently brought | whole scene could only excite feelings of pity 
out of his native forests, with all his untamed | mingled with disgust, for the injury it caused to 
passions rife within, under the terrible feelings | the morals of the men, and the cruelty of the 
of the gambler, enacts the perfect maniac. Two | sport. I saw many young lads among the crowd. 
cocks were brought in, and having been weigh- | One with a gentle eye sat next to me, and I ask- 
ed, their owners carried them around bantering | ed him if he had a game-cock ; “Oh yes, a very 
the spectators for bets, and occasionally permit- | fine one,” he replied, “is he worth an ounce?” 
ting them to peck at each other. The sight of | he laughed, and told me no, but he would not 
the birds, with the suddenness of an electric | sell him for four rials. My heart filled with pity 
spark, seemed to kindle the latent fires in each | for the child, at the thought that ere long his 
bosom, and the place was immediately filled | kindly feelings would be exchanged for the 
with tumultuous voices. Cries of offered bets | fiendish passions of the gamester, unchecked, 
resounded on all sides ; “wna once on the black | nay even nursed by the example of his parent. 
cock, wna once ;” a shake of the finger from one | The bets were now paid without the slightest 
opposite, and, without a word the bet is accept- | hesitation, for to repudiate such a debt, would 
ed. “T'res onces on la plata ;” “no! dos onces;” | destroy the character of the lowest negro pre- 
“Tyres onces, make it up among your friends ;” | sent. One adventurous Creole paid his of five 
and some adding an eighth, some a quarter | doubloons, in quarters and eighths, with a very 
doubloon, the sum was completed, and a nod} demure face. His generous opponent offered 
informed the better that his offer was accepted. | him one of the smallest gold pieces back, but 
“Cinco pesos, cinco pesos, on la plata,” cries a | received a dignified refusal. Order being again 
stout black, his body bent forward, eyes protu- | restored, two new birds were brought into the 
ded, and arm extended, shaking his finger at| pit; the same scenes were renewed, the same 
each person to find one to accept his offer, “cin- | feelings exhibited, the same interest shown.— 
co pesos,” he vociferates, in gestures and motion | The termination of the combat was, however, 
a perfect madman. Another negro by his side, | much quicker, for the spur of one entered the 
intent on the same object, anxious least his ri- | brain of the other soon after they were pitted, 
val should monopolise all the bets, with arms | and only before a better had cried out “an ounce 
likewise extended, strives for the market by the | on the grey legs,” which was accepted just in 
force of his voice. Opposing banters from the | time, before grey legs lay prostrate. The sun 
backers of the other bird, in loud cries, are also | had declined ere the sport ceased, and the crowd 
heard, and the mingled voices, in a continued | separated without any commotion. It is after 
din, strike on the pained ear. One is suprised | the termination of these and other gambling 
how accounts are kept, for no money is ever | scenes, that a poor mayoral, or sugar master, 
staked, and no witnesses called. A nod or a | finds himself penniless, and that the lone travel- 
shake of the finger is the only pledge given, | ler is sometimes asked for money, as Gil Blas 
yet I have never seen a dispute arise about it. | was by his beggars, with a carbine pointed at 

ut the bets are taken, and the two birds having | him. It is the amusement of the high and the 
been pitted, all but the owners retire without the | low, the rich and the poor, but is now on the de- 
enclosure. They commenced fighting as soon | cline. Hard times, that unflinching monitor has 
as placed on the ground, and the now silent | been the cause; and I am informed that the 
crowd with outstretched necks, are intently gaz- | present cannot be compared to the ancient cock- 
ing on them. Not a whisper is heard; but one | fight, where the priest and his whole parish join- 
lucky blow from the spur of one of the birds, sets | ed in the sport. The establishments are licens- 
all voices again going, and odds are freely ask- | ed by government, which forbids the exhibitions 
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on all days, except the Sabbath an 
days ; and prohibits the attendance of boys or 
slaves, unless accompanied by their fathers or 
masters; under a fine of twelve dollars to 
the owner of the pit. Printed regulations by 
the authorities are hung up during the exhibi- 
bition, and are very copious and precise. 
Ku Desterrapo. 








STANZAS. 
‘‘on! WHEN THE HOPES.” 


Ou, when the hopes of early morn have perish’d, 
When o’er the growing day the clouds appear, 
Ah! deem not then the love that late thou’st cherish’d, 
And eyes now bright shall come without a tear; 

For all the wanton hopes of youth are fleeting, 
The beams that bless’d thy morning’s sky soon o’er, 
And the young birds of joy thy presence greeting, 
They too shall leave thee to return no more. 


Their flight shall warn thee as the fate comes nigher, 
Singly they speed beneath his darkening eye, 
Some firmer than the rest will later tire, 
Of service,—but, alas! they too will fly ; 
Yet should not thoughts and doubts like these awaken, 
In the doomed heart, vain grief or wild regret ;— 
Ah! friend, if still we wept, whene’er forsaken, 
Thine eyes and mine would ever more be wet. 
Georgia. WESLEY. 





THE ELF-KING 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


“Ts 





“Wur reitet so spat durch nacht und wind?” 


——oOOeeens 


Who rides through night and tempest wild ? 
A father it is, with his darling child; 

He hugs the boy with his trusty arm, 

He holds him safely, he keeps him warm. 


“Why so anxious, my son, your face to hide ?” 
“See, father, the elf-king is close at my side, 

The elf-king with his crest and train”— 

«“?Tis but a wreath of mist from the driving rain.” 


“Come, lovely boy, come go with me, 

Such pretty plays will I play with thee ; 
Many sweet flowers are on the shore, 

Fine clothes for thee has my mother in store.” 


‘My father, my father, do you not hear 

What promise the elf-king makes in my ear?” 

“Be quiet! unless my hearing deceives, 

’Tis only the wind rustling among the dead leaves.” 


“Pretty boy, say wilt thou with me dwell, 

My daughters shall nurse thee ever so well, 

My daughters in turn their watchings shall keep, 
And rock thee and dance thee, and sing thee to sleep.” 


“My father, my father, do you not see 
The elf-king’s daughter’s on yonder dark lea?” 


Stanzas—T' he Elf-King— Original Letters and Papers, etc. 





“No, no, my dear, I only desery 
The old willow trees that are gray to the eye.” 





} 


| “I love thee, thy pretty face charms me so, 

| If thou art not willing, I’ll force thee to go.” 

| “My father, I am seized in the elf-king’s clutch, 
| The elf-king, father, has hurt me much.” 


| The father rides faster, impelled by alarm, 

| And tighter he clasps the poor boy with his arm ; 
| He reaches his dwelling with labor and dread, 

| The child on his throbbing bosom was dead. 
Louis F. Kurpstein. 
| St. James’, Santee, S. C., May 1, 1843. 


Voriamat LETTERS AND PAPERS, 
RELATING TO THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

“Nothing,” says Horace Walpole to one of his 
correspondents, “gives so just an idea of an age, 
as genuine letters;—nay, history waits for its last 
seal from them.” This truth is daily becoming 
/more acknowledged, and instead of second-hand 
authorities, research is more anxiously made after 
original materials,—the “genuine letters” which 
describe facts in their freshness, and depict scenes 
in the lively colors, and striking attitudes, of actual 
occurrence. If the times of which they treat were 
troublous and eventful, so much the more should 
they be sought after, in order to catch the shifting 
phases of the excited period, and fix them upon 
the canvass of history. If the men who wrote 
them, were men of integrity and eminence,—men 
who occupied high and responsible stations,— 
still more important do they become, as opening 
to us the interior of the minds of the leaders of 
society, and as showing the workings of those 
thoughts and emotions, which are the motive- 
power of a nation’s movements. They place us 
at the head springs of action, and we see occasion- 
aliy in their epistles, incipient thoughts of great 
after events, as they silently well upin the mind 
of the originator. 

The Letters which follow are connected with 
exciting times, and were mostly written by distin- 
guished men. It is not known that any of them 
have been before published, for the originals are 
in the hand of the author of this article. For the 
better understanding of the several letters, re- 
marks (should any be necessary) will be made 
upon each in its place. 

The first is a letter from Benjamin Franklin. 


“Lonpon, June 7, 1769. 

Sir,—I did myself the honor of writing to you 
on the 3d of the last month, since when the 
Parliament has risen without repealing the Du- 
ties that have been so generally complained of; 
but we are now assured by the Ministry, that 
the affairs of America have been lately consi- 
dered in council; that it was the unanimous 
opinion no new act for the purpose of raising a 
revenue in America, should be made here; and 
that it was the full intention of his Majesty’s ser- 
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vants to propose early in the ensuing session, 
the repeal of the duties on glass, paper and 
painters’ colours. Believing this news would 

e agreeable to our friends, | take the first op- 
portunity of communicating it to you; and hope 
that nothing will happen in the meantime, to 
change the favorable sentiments towards us, 
which apparently begin to take place in the 
minds of his Majesty and his Ministers. Possi- 
bly we may not at first obtain all we desire, or 
all that ought to be granted to us; but the giv- 
ing ground to us in some degree has a good as- 
pect, and affords room to hope that gradually 
every obstruction to that cordial amity so ne- 
cessary for the welfare of the whole Empire will 
be removed. Indeed, I wish, as I think it would 
be best, that this could be done at once; but ’tis 
perhaps too much to expect, considering the 
pride natural to so great a nation, the prejudices 
that have so universally prevailed here with re- 
gard to the point of right, and the resentment at 
our disputing it. I shall, however, remain here 
another session, with a view to join in endeavors 
with the other Agents, to obtain a repeal as 
general as possible of all American Revenue 
Acts. IfI can, at the same time, render any 
acceptable service to your Province in particu- 
lar, tho’ you should not think proper to continue 
the appointment, it will be a very great plea- 
sure tome. Be pleased to present my best res- 
pects to the Assembly, and believe me to be, 
very respectfully, sir, 

Your most obedient, humble serv’t, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
N. Wimberly Jones, Esq.” 


This letter was written when Franklin was 
“Agent to solicit the affairs of Georgia at the offi- 
ces in London,’’ and was addressed to Dr. Noble 
Wimberly Jones, Chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly of Georgia, to 
correspond with their Agent. The penmanship 
is fair and beautiful, and the signature bold and 
expressive. 

“Sir,—I am directed by the House of Assem- 
bly, to desire you will please to purchase for the 
use of the House a Mace, to be made of silver 
and double gilt, to cost a sum not exceeding 
£100 sterl. Also two gowns, such as you think 
would be proper for the Speaker and Clerk of 
an American Assembly. 

I have only at present to acquaint you, that 
the ordinance for your appointment as Agent 
has passed both Houses of ssembly, to the first 
day of June next. 

As to other matters, I shall defer till another 
opportunity.” 


This letter has no signature, but was addressed 
eto Franklin by Dr. N. Wimberly Jones. It inci- 
dentally acquaints us with the fact, that in earlier 
times, the forms of legislation were more attended 
to than they now are in Georgia; and that in pro- 
viding a mace to precede the House of Assembly, 
when it was called to a conference with the Go- 
vernor and Council; and gowns for the Speaker 
and Clerk, they but copied the style and etiquette 
of the British House of Commons. The following 
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is the bill for the articles, and also for shoe buckles 
for some officer of the House. The account is in 
Franklin’s handwriting. 


Dr. 
To William Pickett. 


“Dr. FRANKLIN. 


1770. £. 2. d. 
April 16, A sett of Silver Buckles, 1 0 0 
June 18, *A chased Mace, 154 oz., 
16 a 9 per oz., 69 13 3 

Gilding it all over, a 2s. 3d. 
per 0z., 17 6 4 
Red leather case toditto, 1 2 0 
Graving inscription, 0 2 0 
Packing box, 0 4 6 
£89 8 1 

Rec'd. June 21, 1770, the contents in full of all 
demands, for W. Pickett, 


per Puitie RunpDeE..” 


“PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 25, 1776. 

Dear Sir,—Being just about to embark for 
Europe, I take the liberty of troubling you with 
my account, and requesting you men fa be so 
good as to procure an adjustment of it from 
General Government, and remit the sum you 
receive to my son-in-law Richard Bache, Secre- 
tary of the General Post Office residing in this 
place, whose rec’t. shall be a discharge. 

I congratulate you on the success against the 
Cherokees ;t I hope it will lead to the security 
of your frontiers. I hope your health is re-es- 
tablished. If on the other side the water I can 
in any thing render you either service or plea- 
sure, be so good as to command freely, 

Dear sir, your obliged friend and most obed’t. 
servant, B. FRANKLIN. 
To N. W. Jones, Esquire, 

Savannah, Georgia.” 


“Province of Georgia to B. Franklin, 
Dr. 
To 3 years services as their agent 


in England, at £100sterl. peran. £300 0 0 
To cash paid for mace, gowns,&c. 107 12 9 
To do. paid Thos. Life, Esq., So- 

licitor, 16 1 2 
To coach and chair hire, fees at 

office, and other small expenses, 15 12 0 

£439 5 11 

1770. Cr. 
June 20, By a Bill of Exchange, £100 0 0 
Dec. 11, By Ditto 2 Bills, 120 0 0 
Balance, 219 5 11 
£439 5 11 


Philada., Oct. 7, 1776, Errors excepted. 
B. FRANKLIN.” 








* The mace which belonged to the Royal Council in South- 
Carolina, is now in the Secretary of State’s office at Columbia. 
“It is made of silver, gilded over with gold, and is supposed to 
have cost two hundred guineas. It is about four feet long, and 
of some considerable weight; being surmounted with the 
crown and great seal of England; around the verge of which 
are the two faces of the Provincial Seal of South-Carolina high- 
ly embossed, and other ornamental devices. This mace was 
mislaid for many years; but was discovered in one of the banks 
of Philadelphia, where it had been lodged for safe keeping.” 


t Referring to the reduction of the Cherokee Indians by Col. 
Williamson, in the summer and fall of 1776. 
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Franklin had ceased to be the Agent of Geor- 
gia, and was now about to embark on his mission 
to France, to solicit of “His Most Christian Ma- 
jesty,” the acceptance of a treaty of peace, which 
Congress had confided to Benj. Franklin, Silas 
Deane and Arthur Lee. 


The next is a letter from Hon. Henry Laurens, 
the distinguished patriot of South-Carolina,—the 
able President of two of the Continental Con- 
gresses,-—the firm Minister to Holland,—the un- 
shaken prisoner in the Tower, and in conjunction 
with Benj. Franklin and John Jay, the negociator 
of the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain, in 
1782. 


“PHILADELPHIA, Ist Sept., 1777. 


Dear Sir,—Since my last of the 11th ult., by 
Capt. Hornby, our affairs in the field have ac- 
quired a more pleasing aspect. Gen. Howe who 
we apprehended had been gone eastward in or- 
der to form a junction with the foppish Burgoyne, 
hus been floating round the Chesapeake Bay in 
a fleet of thirty men of war and 280 transport 
vessels,—the tediousness of his voyage hurt his 
cavalry very much, and ’tis not to be doubted 
that his troops must also have suffered by sick- 
ness. About a week ago he effected a landing 
on the banks of Elk River, some 50 or 60 miles 
distance from this spot, upon which his eye is 
fixed,—the horse were turned into corn fields, 
when many of them finished their campaign by 
improper food,— the troops were stretching their 
legs,—some of these also, perhaps upwards of 
ninety, have finished their campaign, by capture 
or voluntary desertion,—among the latter about 
15 seamen, who unanimously report that the 
fleet is very sickly, not above half-manned, the 
men exceedingly discontented, and only waiting 
favorable opportunities to get off. Gen. Wash- 
ington, at the head of a large, well appointed 
army, 10 to 12 thousand regulars, a fine train of 
artillery, and an uncertain but very numerous 
collection of militia, lie stretched along from 
head-quarters at Wilmington to an encampment 
near the enemy’s van, watching and waiting for 
their motions,—our light horse are employed in 
galling their flanks and seizing stragglers, in 
which they have been very successful. It ap- 
pears-to me this circuitous fetch by Gen. Howe, 
must have been made in consequence of Bur- 
goyne’s rapid entrance through the country on 
this side Tyconderoga, and in confidence of the 
“stretch of his arms,” which he so much boasted 
of. You will read in the newspapers our suc- 
cesses against that Brute, who pays ten dollars 
for the scalp of an infant,—the check which he 
has received will undoubtedly leave Gen. Howe 
to play all the future game in this quarter with- 
out his partner,—this places us in a situation 
much less to be regretted, than that which we 
should have been driven into had the fop pene- 
trated New-York and approached this city thro’ 
New Jersey. I am told he cannot attempt, even 
if he should escape across the Lakes, to bring 
his division round by sea till the ensuing year. 
Sir William Howe has published another kind 
invitation to Rebels to go in to him and accept 
pardon,—this he styles a declaration, and the 





language is more courtly than any of his former 
addresses of that kind,—nevertheless, I believe 
he will receive more blows than proselytes,— 
our people seem to be very much in earnest to 
fight, and a good watch is kept on the few disaf- 
fected in the environs of the enemy’s camp. We 
are now at the eve of a grand crisis,—much 
blood will be spilled, and possibly the fate of 
American Independence suspended or confirmed 
inthe course of this month. I feel confident of 
success, persuaded that our cause is good and 
that it cannot fail;—indeed, the many false 
steps which have been taken by the mighty, 
omnipotent British Generals, are enough to make 
every man on this side confident,—however, the 
event of war is uncertain,—I am therefore not 
free from a suitable concern for our friends. 
Yesterday the Executive Council of this State 
caused divers persons, chiefly of the people call- 
ed Quakers, to be seized and their papers in- 
spected,—among the suspected are J. Neal and 
John Pemberton, and others of the most respec- 
table people of that profession,—the ground for 
this exertion of power, is an information of cor- 
—— carried on between the Quakers 
and the enemy,—that information is supported 
by papers which had been lately found at Staten 
{sland, and indeed by the very unfriendly de- 
clarations openly made by the Quakers in gen- 
eral,—what, or whether any, discoveries have 
been made, has not transpired. Governor Penn 
and Chief Justice Chew, who had been on pa- 
role, are both removed from this State into a 
remote part of Jersey. The powers here act as 
we too often do to the southward, upon the spur 
ofthe occasion; all these and many better things 
ought to have been done, if necessary, with more 
deliberation, and consequently with more decen- 
cy. Congress is now engaged in ways and 
means for filling an almost exhausted Treasury 
without repeating an emission of paper doilars. 
The favorite scheme is that of borrowing from 
France,—which I esteem the most destructive 
step we can take, so far as for all internal de- 
mands, and will be to all intents and purposes a 
further emission of paper money, infinitely more 
detrimental in its consequences than the evil 
which is dreaded from a further issue of dollars ; 
it may deprive us too of the use of so much mo- 
ney as we shall want in France, for the most 
important occasions to which paper dollars are 
inadequate. I have endeavored to point out 
ways and means by which our Treasury might 
be filled without either of the modes above men- 
tioned,—make the conditions of your loan more 
favorable,—I might say more equitable to the 
lenders, and practice that frugality and economy 
in public and private affairs which was our boast 
in 1774, and from which, particularly in public 
economy, we have departed as widely as prodi- 
gality lies from discretion and virtue. This may* 
employ a future hour between you and me;— 
you will be astonished when you know all that 
may, with too much truth, be said upon the sub- 
ject in one hour,—at present, be assured that 
affairs in the grand circle are very unsatisfacto- 
ry to every thinking, disinterested man. I judge 
so, because I not only feel myself dissatisfied, but 
because I perceive a great majority are so, and 
hear them all at different times acknowledge it; 
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the cause may be, we begin to feel the weight 
of our grand contest, and have not yet quite re- 
solution enough to change our mode of living 
suitable to our circumstances,—luxury abounds 
here as it does in the more Southern States, and 
luxury, if we persevere in it, will return us to de- 
pendence either upon Great Britain, or transfer 
us to some less tolerable master. I must take 
every method in my power to shield my proper- 
ty in Georgia against the attacks of violence. I 
think, however, your Assembly upon reflection 
will, before the 12th December, either repeal or 
make such an explanation of the act which I 
suppose you stiade to, as will distinguish friends 
from enemies. 

My good wishes attend Mrs. McIntosh and 
your whole family. I hope soon to take you by 
the hand, and to assure you by every respectful 
and friendly office how truly I am, dear sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Henry Laurens. 

Gen. McInrosn, at Savannah.” 


Copy of a letter to Col. Jos. Habersham, from 
- Major McIntosh, from Valley Forge, March, ’78. 


“Dear Co.t.—My duty requires that I should 
give you some account of my journey and pro- 
ceedings. I accompanied my father through So. 
and N. Carolina, and part of Virginia, when he 
left me to be inoculated for the small pox. And 
came up with him again in camp, at the Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania, the 13th February, after 
I recovered, where I now am. I have since 
travelled almost through the whole State of 
Jersey, and great part of this for the sole pur- 
pose of recruiting, without engaging a single 
man—nor can I get any one of reputation to 
accept of the commission you was pleased to 
give me, and in short, you may assure yourself 
the recruiting service in the old way is over, 
which Congress are sensible of, and will ad- 
vance no more money, and you need not send 
any more officers upon that business hereafter, 
for this, there are many reasons—the jealousy 
and interested policy of North-Carolina and 
Virginia, produced a law prohibiting any other 
State from recruiting in either of theirs. My 
father applied te the assembly of North-Caroli- 
na, for a repeal of the law, or at least, a clause 
in favour of Georgia, and particularly the first 
Regiment, without effect,—which discouraged 
him from attempting it in Virginia. The sub- 
stitute law, again recommended by Congress, 
and adopted by all the States, was a great error, 
as many men offer 4 or 500 dollars for a man to 
excuse them from Militia duty. This State 
gives 100 dollars, besides the continental boun- 
ty, to every man who will enlist for three years, 
er during the war, and the New-England States 
twice that sum, to no purpose, and now they are 
all resolved to fill their several quota of Troops 
by draughts from their Militia—they have ac- 
complished it already in New-England, and they 
are now marching to eamp—they are following 
their example in Virginia, and it is expected 
they will in all the other States, by which it is 
to be hoped we shall have a fine army by the 
time the campaign opens—by this, Sir, you 
must see how needless my attempt was, how- 
ever diligent | might be, and how disagreeable 
= VOL. Ll. 
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my disappointment is, as well as my situation 
otherwise, without money, either for recruits, if 
they could be had, or the enormous expenses of 
travelling at this time, and without a friend of 
our Ist Regiment in Congress to assist me— 
but as I can do nothing else to serve my coun- 
try and the corps I belong to, I will take the lib- 
erty—Gen. Howe and yourself were kind enough 
to give me—of staying some time in the camp, 
to gain some vdieo and experience in the 
profession 1 have chose, wherein I flatter my- 
self I will be indulged, especially as you have 
officers enough for the men we have—and hope 
you will signifiy your approbation by applying 
to Gen. Howe, and honouring me with a few 
lines as soon as possible—and I ean assure you, 
Sir, that I would require sometime to save. asa 
twelve month’s pay will not carry me back to 
Georgia in the frugalest manner. This season 
affords nothing new to inform you, except little 
skirmishing between foraging parties of no con- 
sequence. Howe and his army keep close in 
Philadelphia. The British parliament, I sup- 
pose you have heard, have voted 2000 more 
troops to his assistance, but where they are to 
be had, the Lord knows, unless it is the Sentens 
whom they have so long tryed to * * in with, 
though that number, if they could get them, will 
hardly make up for their losses last campaign— 
there are some on both sides appointed to meet 
at Germantown, and settle an exchange of pris- 
oners, which, though se gratitude and 
justice require it of us, I think will be to our 
disadvantage at this time, as it will be giving 
our enemy so many men, while the time of ours 
are all expired, and they will return home. 

My Father tells me he wrote to you by Capt. 
Jos. Lane, about two months ago, and says he 
will not write to you again until he receives a 
letter from you; he joins me in compliments to 
you, Mrs. H. and your brother—I beg you will 
deliver the enclosed to my mother, and am, 
Dear Colonel, 

Your most obedient humble servant. 

Camp, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, 

March, 1778.” 
“PHILADELPHIA, THE 14TH JuLy, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—lI received but a few days since, 
your letter of the 20th June—almost in the 
same moment in which your favor by General 
Thomson reached me, I was informed that your- 
self and Mr. Bryan, your son, were gone from 
New-York under a flag for Georgia, this false 
intelligence restrained my pen, and stopped the 
progress of a letter from Mrs. Bryan, which 
will now accompany this. I have cut the paper 
from the seal; knowing the impropriety of at- 
tempting to send sealed packets to a prisoner of 
war without special permission, but I am totally 
ignorant of the contents, the signature only ex- 
cepted. I have before me a letter from Mr. 
Houston, dated the 5th June, Mrs. Bryan and 
your family were then well. 

Congress will not consent to exchange citi- 
zens taken in the manner you were captured, 
all solicitations on that head would be fruitless. 
If the Commander-in-Chief of His Britannic 
Majesty’s forces at New-York, will permit you 
to return to Georgia on parole, an your son 
also, I will pledge my honor that a suitable ex- 
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change shall be made, or that both shall be 
forthcoming whenever a demand shall be made. 
When I reflect on the many instances of similar 
consideration, which, on our part have been ex- 
tended to British officers, who have been in simi- 
lar circumstances, | cannot help concluding that 
an application to Sir Henry Clinton will meet 
with success. 

I am persuaded if Sir Henry knew of the 
many acts of kindness, which, as an individual, 
I have shown to British Prisoners, he would not 
hesitate a moment, even upon my request, for 
ro enlargement on the terms above mention- 
ed. 
Your letter of the 20th June intimates that 
o— had sent others, for your family and friends. 

one such came to my hands, you must either 
have omitted them, or they have been arrested 
in their passage. . 

You, Sir, who have been schooled in the doc- 
trine of Christian fortitude, wiil not suffer your 
spirits to sink under a light weight. Reflect 
that you are on Long Island, where you enjoy 
wholesome air, and have a proper scope for ex- 
ercise, the contracted sphere of a ships hold, 
eccupied by an hundred inmates, might, from 
an old man, extort a groan. In your present 
situation be thankful, a little practice will make 
you cheerful. My compliments to your son, 
and believe me to be, with an affectionate re- 
gard, Dear Sir, &c., 

H. Lavrens. 

P. S. I shall write in two or three days to 

Mrs. Bryan and Mr. Houston. 
JonatHan Bryan, Esquire, 
Of Georgia, now prisoner of war, Long Island.” 

Hon. Jonathan Bryan, to whom the above letter 
was addressed, was an eminent man in Georgia, 
and the first object of Royal vengeance in that 
Province, for daring to interest himself in behalf 
of the people, to procure a repeal of the Stamp 
Act. He was dismissed from the Governor’s 
Council, and on the actual breaking out of the 
war, was seized at his residence at Union Hall, 
just above Savannah, at night, by a Lieutenant of 
the Pheonix Man-of-War, and some seamen— 
taken to the infamous New-Jersey Prison Ship, 
and thence parolled to Long Island, to which 
place this letter was directed. 

He was almost exemplary and estimable man, 
and his ancestors and himself did good service to 
Georgia. 

The following letter is from an Ensign in the 
British Army, and contains an incidental notice of 
the siege of Savannah, at which he was present. 
It is written in a coarse, slovenly manner, and 
the orthography and penmanship evidence great 
ignorance; any school boy could write a better 
letter. The spelling is corrected. 

Letter to Peter Buffington, dated 


“HEAD QUARTERS, 
Savannah, December the 8th, 1779. . 

Ever Honovrep Farner ano Mortuer,—! 

take this opportunity to let you know that I am 

well at present, and hoping these may find you 

and brothers, and sisters, in the same state. 





Brother Peter is with Colonel More, of the Mi- 
litia, about 70 miles from thence, on Ogeechee, 
near Moseles Ferry, and was well about a week 
ago, as I had a letter from him then—I have 
had a certain account that brother Samuel has 
made his escape from Charlestown prison, last 
Sunday was a week, with about an hundred 
more with him, and | understand he intends for 
Bush River. William Harris and John Far- 
mer is arrived here, part of the same company, 
and many others. Captain Robert Turner is 
here and well, and desires, if possible, to send 
word to his wife. Likewise the Fields, William 
and Joseph. Likewise let my wife know that I 
am well, and likewise Joseph Every and wife. 
This day news is come to town that our fleet ia 
arrived, and if so, you may depend on seeing us 
soon if God permits. We had perhaps as hard 
a seige as ever has been since the rebellion be- 
gan; we were blocked up both by land and 
water from the 10th of September until Octo- 
ber the 18th, during which time a great part 
was taken up in cannonading and bombarding 
from both sides—they threw upwards of a 1000 
shells into our works, besides some thousands of 
balls and a quantity ofc. * * ,in order to burn 
the town. October the 9th they made a gener- 
al attack on us about the break of day, which 
Jasted about an hour and a half, after which time 
they thought proper to retreat, leaving upwards 
of four hundred of their best troops on the 
ground. The loss on our side did not exceed 
fifty killed and wounded. I am Ensign in Cap- 
tain Robert Parr’s company, of the South-Caro- 
lina Royalists. I had a very bad spell of the 
Flux about the beginning of September—but 
after about two weeks sickness, through God’s 
mercy, I recovered * * my health again. We 
are in great spirits, and hopes to return to our 
homes again in a short time.. We have as good 
wheat bread, and pork, and butter, and rum, and 
a great plenty of it as perhaps ever was made 
use of. I have not eaten one mouthful of corn 
bread since I left home. Goods is very plenty 
here, although middling dear, as is always the 
case in war time. I heard from my wife about 
two weeks ago, and she was well then. Wil- 
liam Nicols and Simon Nicols, and * * Var- 
nem is all well. So no more at present, but re- 
main your loving son whilst death, 
Moses BuFrFinGron. 
Take care how you conduct yourselves, as I 
heard that some of your neighbours has been 
tasting of the forbidden fruit, which, perhaps, 
they may be sorry for in a day when it’s too late, 
which, had they stayed with us when they had 
the opportunity, perhaps it might be as well.” 
“CamDEN, 16th April, 1780. 
Dear Sir,—Looking over my papers this 
day, I met with the enclosed muster rolls of the 
four Regiments, which compose the Georgia 
Brigade, mustered by myself in Augusta, last 
August, by order of General McIntosh: many 
have resigned since, and some dead, bui I have 
sent them as they may enable you, perhaps, to 
come the more easy at the names, as well as 
the number who stil, or may continue in ser- 


vice--and if you will take the trouble to get the 
dates of those gentlemens commissions in Au- 
gusta, and send them to me here, I will do my. 
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endeavour to get the dates of those in Charles- 
town and elsewhere, and lay them before Gen- 
eral Lincoln as soon as convenient; my anxiety 
for having the line of that State arranged, and 
particularly at this time, when we may get men 
to fill our. Regiment from the number of dis- 
charged No. Carolinians daily passing through 
this place, if we were only furnished with money 
and a little clothing, to induce them to engage 
with us, will, 1 hope, apologize for my troubling 
you with this scrawl, 

I do think every nerve ought to be exerted by 
every officer in the Brigade, and particular! 
those of our own Regiment, to get men, it 
would put it in our power to lend a hand with 
those brave people who have so cheerfully 
marched such a distance te our assistance in 
getting our quarter once more clear of that cruel 
enemy, the British, now lying between 7 and 
8000 strong before the walls of Charlestown—I 
must say again, every exertion, 1 think, ought 
to be made at this time to frustrate their designs, 
which probably will be their last, and may be 
the means of closing a cruel and bloody war, 
and oblige their flying to some distant shore. 
General Caswell will pass through Camden this 
evening, with four hundred North-Carolina Mi- 
litia, for Charlestown. 

By a gentleman just now from Charlestown, 
who was in town at the time, we are informed 
that last Sunday, seven ships of war passed the 
Fort, and now lay at Fort Johnston. Two fri- 
gates, in passing, got so much shattered, that 
the enemy set fire to one, the other was render- 
ed unfit for any kind of service. The seven that 
passed, we are informed, want a good deal of 
repairing before they are able to attempt any 
thing further. 

The enemy are erecting Bomb Batteries, and 
making every preparation to retaliate on us for 
handling them so roughly at Savannah. Notb- 
ing more, I am, dear sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Lacu. Mclnrosia. 


The above letter of Gen. McIntosh was written 
just before the siege of Charleston. He had gone 
to the interior for the purpose of placing his tami- 
ly in security, while he joined the Army under 
Gen. Lincoln. 

The following toasts were drank by the Ameri- 
can officers confined on their parole, on Haddrel’s 
Point, near Charleston, after the capitulation of 
that city. They show the determined spirit of 
the prisoners on the return of the birth day of 
American Independence. 


Toasts, 4rn Jury, 1780, Happres Point. 


1. “The 4th July, or perpetual freedom, inde- 
pendence and union to the thirteen States of 
North-A merica. 

2. May Congress, the Supreme Council of 
the State, be ever directed by true wisdom, mo- 
deration and justice. 

3. More virtue to our citizens at large. 

4. May the happiness of the citizens be the 
principle and end of all the government, in the 
several States. 

5. May all Nations, of whatever climate, com- 





plexion, or language, follow the example of 
America in obtaining their freedom. 

6. May the sword never be drawn but in the 
cause of Justice. 

Pe General Washington and the American 
rmy-. 

8. The King and Royal Family of France, 
and the French Nation. 

9. Their ancient vigor to the Councils of 
Spain—and wonted virtue to the Hollanders. 

10. May impartial justice guide the other pow- 
ers of Europe. 

11. Better success to the American Navy. 

12. The glorious memory of those heroes who 
were slain by land or sea, in the cause of our 
country and humanity. 

13. May every good man be great, and every 
great man be good.” 





“Dear Sir,—This will be presented to you 
by Gen. Gates, who received me very kindly at 
my arrival in Camp, and have lived with him 
in his family, until he took his departure for 
the northward. 

Sir, I hope you will not consider what I am 
about to assert, but take impartially. for 1 was 
rather prejudiced against him from different re- 
ports I heard on the road, whose tongues was 
very clamorous againsthim. But, sir, as I drew 
nearer Camp, and conversed with people and 
officers of the first rank in the Army, wherein 
Gen. Gates served, astonished me to hear the 
different stories, it rather seemed that the reports 
received in Congress was entirely fabricated; I 
have made it my busines to make the strictest 
search into his conduct of the action near Cam- 
den; I had an opportunity of an evening con- 
versation with Gen. Buttler, who declared that 
Gen. Gates drew up the Army for engagement, 
with every precaution and as advantageously as 
man could, I questioned him in regard to the 
loss of his baggage, he informed me it was not 
his fault, that he gave particular orders to each 
General, to order their waggons of each Brigade 
to retire to the Waxawes—but the officers in 
general was too sure of victory, and determined 
their baggage should not go, so that the whole 
was neglected ; and as for his retreating as far 
as Hillsborough, there is not an offcer that 
blames him, for, say they, where should he 
make a halt, but the likeliest place to get arms 
and ammunition, as the whole of the Militia 
threw away their arms, and to what purpose 
was it to rally men without eny thing in their 
hands to defend themselves. 

Sir, no gentleman has been so censured, no 
gentleman been more wronged; for when a 
court of officers was called to consider of a court 
of inquiry te be held, they declared that they 
could not see the use of a court; that one and 
all declared they had nothing to accuse Gen. 
Gates with. even Gen. Smallwood declared that 
he had nothing to alledge against Gen. Gates. 

Now, sir, 1 wi'l leave you to judge with what 
satisfaction can any gentleman have of coming 
so far to defend a people who will not defend 
themselves, but throw every obstacle in his way ; 
O, 1 could say such things against the Board of 
War in North-Carolina ; for every thing and 
every proceeding sprung from that quarter, for 
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when I was with them, from what they told me, 
they were the greatest enemies Gen. Gates had, 
for they had not sense enough to keep their own 
secrets. Governor, I have not as yet seen Presi- 
dent Herd, he being at present with Col. Clark, 
but as soon as I can see him or send to him, I 
will, and you may depend on my executing every 
trust you reposed in me. 

Major Deveaux has been sincerely kind to 
me in introducing me to Gen. Gates, as well as 
every Georgian, and Gen. Gates has been as 
particular in his favours towards them. I am 
afraid we shall find a material difference by the 
loss of our friend G. G.; ’tis true Gen. Green’s 
behaviour to me, as yet, has been very compla- 
cent, and was kind enough to tell me he would 
render me every service in his power, and will, 
I believe, from what has been told me by indif- 
ferent persons, that heard him mention my name. 
I could communicate much more to you, but 
Gen. Gates’s departure from thence is so unex- 
pected, that I have not time; therefore, 1 hope 
you will be kind enough to excuse all blunders, 
as I am afraid you will not be able to make out 
my sentiments by my diction. You may depend 
on hearing from me by all opportunities, and 
believe me, 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
JosepH Wooprurr.” 





A DEVOTIONAL EXERCISE 

Tuy name, like many another name, 

Is spell’d with letters, well 1 ween ; 
But yet, it is not quite the same, 

As other names that I have seen. 
In this, our planet, one may meet, 

With Ladies names a thousand score ; 
But never a one that’s half so sweet, 

As thine, to me, fair C— M—. 


There seems a magic in the word, 

That English tongue can never tell ;— 
No incantation ever heard, 

Can sommon spirits half so well; 
For when, amid the rev’ling throng, 

Its accents sweet are rattled o’er, 
My spirit loses jest and song, 

And nothing hears but “C— M.” 


And oft, at times when I am sad, 
Especially in rainy weather, 
I sit, like some poor wight, half mad, 
Repeating it for hours together ; 
And testing every dulcet tone 
And gentle accent, o’er and o’er, 
’Till well convinced, the proper one, 
Is, softly, thus—“sweet C— M—!” 


And should a friend call in to spend 
An hour or so, in social ease, 

And innocently put an end 
To all my babbling reveries, 

He talks of strange and wondrous things— 
Of Millerism, and German lore,— 





-Of comets, and their wanderings ;— 
I nod, and answer “C— M—.” 


And when the cold, dull clouds are gone, 
And skies look out with aspect clear, 
I breathe that name in livelier tone, 
Which still, ‘neath any sky, is dear; 
And when I to the grove repair, 
Its cool recesses to explore, 
I’m sure to find some warbler there, 
Who carols sweetly, “C— M—!” 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 





THE HAMPTON FAMILY. 


Antruony Hampron, the father of Gen. Wade 
Hampton, was among the first emigrants from 
Virginia to the upper part of South-Carolina. 
He settled with his family on Tiger River, in 
the District of Spartanburgh. In 1775,a war 
with the mother country, as England was then 
called, became inevitable, and it was a matter of 
the highest importance to the inhabitants on the 
frontiers of Carolina, to secure a peace with the 
Cherokee Indians. To effect this, the chiefs of 
that warlike and powerful tribe were invited to a 
“Big Talk,” at some convenient town in their 
nation. Edward and Preston Hampton, the sons 
of Anthony Hampton, were delegated by their 
friends and neighbors to meet the Indians at this 
conference, and endeavor to persuade them, if 
possible, to remain neutral in the one 
struggle. But the British emissaries had alrea- 
dy engaged the Cherokee warriors to make an 
incursion into the settlements in the upper part 
of the State. at the same time that the English 
fleet, under Henry Clinton and Peter Parker, 
was to attack Charleston. It is well known in 
history that these movements weresimultaneous. 

The young Hamptons had just returned from 
this “talk” with the Indians, when a large num- 
ber of their warriors commenced their work of 
death and destruction upon the inhabitants of 
Greenville and Spartanburgh. After killing the 
Hite family on Ennoree, they proceeded to Mr. 
Hampton’s, where they found the old gentleman, 
his lady, their son Preston Hampton, a lad by 
the name of John Bynum, and an infant child of 
Mr. James Harrison. They approached the 
house from every direction, in order to prevent 
any of its inmates escaping their inhuman car- 
nage. Some of these Indians were known to 
both Preston Hampton and his father, and hav- 
ing received no information of their hostilities, 
their visit at first was supposed to be a friendly 
one. They were met cordially, and old Mr. 
Hampton was in the act of shaking hands with 
one of their chiefs, when he saw a gun fire and 
his son Preston fall to the ground. This was 
the signal for an indiscriminate murder. The 
very hand wiich Mr. Hampton had, but a mo- 
ment before, grasped in friendship, now sent a 
tomahawk into his skull. His wife was soon 
despatched in the same manner. The infant 
son of Mr. Harrison was dashed against the wall 
of the house, which it besprinkled with its blood 
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tioned, stood perfectly astounded amidst this 
murder and carnage, having lost all presence of 
mind, and making no effort to escape. At length 


an Indian warrior raised his hand to despatch | 


him also, when the blow was arrested by the 
hand of a chief, who took the lad under his pro- 
tection. 

Mrs. Harrison, who was the daughter of Mr. 
Hampton, had gone to a neighbor’s house, and 
on her return saw her father’s house in flamés, 


the Indians standing around exulting with fiend- | 


ish malignity, and the mangled bodies of her 
father, mother, brother and son, lying scattered 
to and fro in the yard. 
forward in the phrenzy of the moment, to make 


another victim, when she was restrained by her | 
husband, and forced in another direction. ‘They | 
sought concealment in a swamp on the river, | 


and remained there undiscovered until the sa- 
vages left the place. 


The lad who was rescued by a chief, was ta- | 


ken by the Indians into their nation, and remain- 
ed with them until the treaty of 1777, when the 
Districts of Pendleton and Greenville were ceded 
to the whites. 


commissioners all their prisoners and children 
taken from the 
Among those who were thus surrendered, was 
John Bynum. 


was prevailed on to leave them. 
Shortly after this massacre, a large body of the 


South-Carolina militia, under the command of 


Col. Williamson, marched into the Cherokee 
country, and burnt and destroyed a great many 
of their towns and settlements. Henry: Hamp- 


ton, a son of Anthony Hampton, commanded a | 


company in this body of militia, and killed with 
his own hand an Indian warrior, who had on his 
brother Preston’s coat, which was immediately 
recognised as the one in which his brother was 
murdered. 


Edward Hampton, at the time of the murder 
of his father and family, was on a visit with his 
wife to her father, Baylies Earle, living on the 
head-waters of Pacolette, and by this means es- 
caped the fate which he would otherwise have 
shared with the rest of the family. He after- 
wards became a most active partisan in the 
cause of his country, and was ultimately killed 
by the bloody scout in the bosom of his family. 


James Harrison, with the citizens generally 
of that part of the country, sought protection in 
Prince’s Fort, where he remained until an op- 
portunity offered of sending his family into Vir- 
ginia. He then devoted his own personal ser- 
vices exclusively to his country, and was in the 
battles of Blackstock’s, Cowpens and Eutaw. 


General Wade Hampton was, it is believed, 
in North-Carolina, when his father and family 
were murdered in Spartanburgh. His services 
in the war of the Revolution are too well known, 
to be mentioned in sketches of this character. 
His extraordinary gallantry at the head of a re- 
giment of cavalry in the battle of Eutaw, assist- 
ed greatly in the achievements of that day, and 
his noble daring and active exertions every 


and brains. John Bynum, the lad already men- | 


Ske was going to rush | 


One article of this agreement | 
was, that the Cherokees should surrender to the | 


inhabitants of the frontiers. | 


He had, however, been so long | 
with the Indians, that it was with reluctance he | 


where, contributed much to the success of the 
American arms in South-Carolina. 





THE OR BOY 


The following sketch, which has been kindly 


TRAIT 


furnished the writer by a friend in Spartanburgh, 


cannot fail to interest the reader on more ac- 
counts than one. To sce a boy, just able to 
wield the rifle, engaged in the defence of his 
country, during the American Revolution, was 
no uncommon occurrence. But it was a most 
extraordinary circumstance to find one, who had 


not yet arrived at the age of maturity, fighting 


on the side of Liberty, whilst his parents and all 
his relations were zealous and active partisans 
_on the opposite side. 

It may with truth be said, that hundreds and 
thousands took sides, during the American Re- 
volution, from accident or interest; whilst it is 
not to be denied, that the great mass of the peo- 
_ ple were actuated by principle, in their resist- 
ance to British tyranny and oppression. But it 
would seem that Jordan Montjoy, the hero of 

this story, espoused the cause of his country in 
the same manner that Sir John Falstaff alleged 
to have known Prince Hal, iu his rencounter 
with the robbers. It was not reason, or reflec- 
tion, which taught “the traitor boy” that right 
and justice were on the side he took, for he was 
too young to have reasoned or reflected on the 
matter. Nor was he governed in his choice by 
interest, for this would have prompted him to 
have taken the side of his father and relations. 
He must then have known by instinct, that Li- 
berty was the true and lawful inheritance of his 
countrymen, and that duty required him to for- 
sake father and mother, and cleave unto it with 
| the ardent and insatiable feeling of love. 
The parents of Jordan Montjoy were tories of 
| the ceepest dye, and their house was a place of 
‘common rendezvous for the “bloody scout,” 
when in Spartanburgh District. All the meet- 
ings of the tories in that part of the country 
were held there, and their schemes and plans of 
murder and devastation were there formed and 
concocted. No whigs ever visited the house 
through social intercourse, or deemed it prudent 
so to do under any circumstances, unless with a 
strong escort. Jordan associated with none but 
the friends of his father, and seldom saw any of 
those who were opposed to him; yet he felt a 
secret partiality for those whom he knew not, 
and whose principles he never heard mentioned 
except with execration! He was thought by his 
friends to be too young to be of service to them, 
and was therefore suflered to remain at home in 
peace and quietude. Their schemes and plans, 
however, were not concealed from him,and he 
had free access to all their meetings and deliber- 
ations. It was during one of those meetings of 
the “bloody scout,” that he became cognisant of 
a deep-laid scheme to surprise and capture a 
company of “liberty men,” under the command 
of Captain Thomas Farrow, of Laurens District. 
No sooner had he heard all their arrangements, 
than he mounted a flect horse, and put off post 
haste to inform the whigs of their danger and 
contemplated destruction. Capt. Farrow imme- 


diately determined to take advantage of this 
‘timely warning, and surprise the tories by an 
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attack that night. This he did successfully, and 
thereby turned the scales against the “bloody 
scout,” to the great terror and confusion of their 
friends in the neighborhood. 

This traitorous act of young Montjoy became 
known to the tories, and they threatened his 
death on sight. In consequence of their threats 
and the high displeasure of his parents and rela- 
tions, he had to leave home forever and take up 
his abode in the American camp. He became 
in a very short time, one of the most active, en- 
terprising and daring partisans, of whom the 
whigs could boast. He was always selected to 
reconnoitre and spy out the movements of the 
tories. In one of these adventures, near his fa- 
ther’s house, he met a company of tories under 
a noted leader by the name of Gray. With the 
speed of an arrow, he dashed by the tory cap- 
tain, fired his pistol in his face, and made his 
escape in safety. 

For some time during the latter part of the 
Revolution, young Montjoy belonged to an 
American garrison on the frontiers of Georgia. 
On one occasion whilst there, he volunteered to 
go with a small detachment in pursuit of some 
Indians who had been stealing horses in the 
neighborhood. The detachment was under the 
command of a lieutenant, who did not exercise 
that precaution which is absolute!y necessary for 
safety in a pursuit of Indians. The detachment 
was surprised, and all killed except Montjoy and 
one other. Montjoy did not leave the ground 
until he had fired his rifle and both pistols, and 
seen all his comrades save one fall = his side. 
He escaped unhurt, but had several balls to pass 
through his coat and pantaloons. 

On another occasion, whilst in this same gar- 
rison, the Indians became so troublesome, that 
it was dangerous to venture out at all. It was 
at the hazard of one’s life to go to the creek, or 
branch, within sight of the fort. There was an 
old lady in the garrison about this time, who 
had a horse which she could get no one to ride 
to water for her. After making application to 
several, she asked Montjoy if he would be so 
obliging as to risk his life in riding her horse to 
water. Without any sort of hesitation, the young 
lad complied with the old lady’s request, took 
his pistols, mounted her horse and rode to the 
creek. Whilst the horse was drinking, he dis- 
covered an Indian slipping from the bushes on 
the bank nearest the fort, and before he could 
wheel, the savage had his bridle reins in his 
grasp. With the quickness of thought, Jordan 
drew his pistol and lodged the contents of it in 
the bosom of his assailant. 

Such boldness and presence of mind,—such 
perfect command of himself, under circumstan- 
ces so well calculated to try the nerve of a lad, 
acquired for him, very deservedly, a high char- 
acter amoug his associates in arms. Many oth- 
er incidents similar to those already mentioned, 
might be related, as it is said, of this youthful 
hero of the Revolution. He was still living a 
few years since in Spartanburgh District, but 
very infirm from his exposure and sufferings in 
the Revolution; which had brought on a prema- 
ture weakness of body and mind. 


B. F. Perry. 
Greenville, S. C. 





THE MASSACRE OF BLOODY POINT. 

The Massacre of Bloody Point, though pre- 
vious to the Revolutionary War, is still inter- 
esting as relating to the ancient history of St. 
Lukes. The Islands of Port Royal and St. 
Helena were pretty thickly settled with white 
population, when Hilton Head, Dow Susky 
Pinckney ; and the other neighbouring Islands 
were held in possession by a few isolated In- 
dians, or were altogether uninhabited, they 
formed a kind of neutral ground between the 
white and red man. The Indians from Geor- 
gia were in the habit of making frequent inroads 
upon the white settlements, killing the inhabi- 
tants, and carrying off whatever plunder they 
could gather, to their remoter homes in the fur- 
ther South—they formed large war parties, and 
would proceed as far north as Hilton Head, here 
they would sulk about till a fair chance offered, 
when they would cross Broad River—and rav- 
age the neighbouring settlements, hence the 
name of Skulk Creek (and not Skull, as is now 
written). The Indians were in the habit of re- 
turning to Skulk Creek after this invasion, and 
would elude pursuit among its numerous nooks 
and windings. Upon one of these occasions, 
after having committed a number of murders, 
and having loaded their canoes with whatever 
plunder they were able to collect, having se- 
cured a quantity of “Fire water,” it is presumed, 
from the sequel, they passed through Skulk 
Creek on their return South, without stopping 
in their old haunts, and never halted until they 
reached Dow Susky, where they thought they 
would be beyond the reach of the whites. 

A very strong and determined party of whites 
went in pursuit of them. On reaching Hilton 
Head, they learned from a few Indians of a 
friendly tribe, that their enemies had not halted, 
but had proceeded on South. Having induced 
these friendly Indians to join them as guides, 
they continued their pursuit further South— 
when they had gone on as far as Dow Susky, 
they discovered from the smoke of their camp, 
that the Indians had halted at the south-east 
point of the Island. The whites landed on the 
north-west portion, and marched towards their 
enemies; the Indians had put all their boats a 
short distance up what is now known as New 
River, to avoid the surf, which breaks upon the 
point, the Indians were at the extreme point, 
enjoying themselves in an unwanted round of 
convivality and feasting. 'The whites approach- 
ed cautiously and stealthily, and having got be- 
tween the Indians and their boats, eflectually cut 
off their retreat—a shower of bullets was the 
first intimation they had of the presence of an 
enemy—they were shot down, bayonetted, sa- 
bered, and were finally driven into the sea. The 
surprise was complete, the massacre was dread- 
ful, the white sands were crimsoned with blood, 
and the earth was strewn with wounded, dying 
and dead—a whole tribe was almost destroyed. 
A few, very few escaped by swimming, some to 
the opposite marsh, and one swam entirely over 
to Tybee, a distance of three miles. From the 
dreadful carnage at this spot, it received the 
name of Bloody Point, which it retains at this 
time—it being the extreme south-eastern point 
of South-Carolina. After this decisive victory, 
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the settlements to the north of Broad River re- 
ceived no further molestation from the Southern 
Indians, and soon after Hilton Head itselt’ be- 
gan to be settled by the whites. The Indians 
who escaped having collected after a lapse of 
some time, returned to Hilton Head, and finding 
only two of the tribe who had guided the whites 
in their pursuit, avenged the downfall of their 
own tribe by destroying both of them—they 
then returned south and were lost sight of ever 
after—such is the tradition in St. Lukes. 





CHARLES DAVANT 


The Island of Hilton Head is nearly cut in 
half, by two Creeks penetrating from opposite 
points, towards the centre, leaving but a narrow 
strip of land connecting the extremes. Upon 
this spot is located the Episcopal Church—this 
Island was remarkable during the Revolution- 
ary war for the staunchness of its whig inhabi- 
tants, as was the neighboring Island of Dow 
Susky notorious as the strong hold of the To- 
ries. The latter Island was designated Little 
Bermuda, it being a point of refuge for all the 
neighboring Tories. Frequent incursions were 
made upon the territory of each other, a party 
of Whigs went to that portion of Hilton Head 
next to Dow Susky, having some intimation that 
a visit might be expected from their neighbours, 
they went prepared to give them a warm re- 
ception ; but seeing no hostile movements from 
the opposite shore, they concluded that their in- 
formation was incorrect, they therefore disband- 
ed, and returned in small parties to their respec- 
tive homes. In the mean time, the Tories, un- 
der their leader Martinangel, (with a number of 
British soldiers,) had crossed over to Hilton 
Head unperceived, ascended one of the Creeks 
to the centre of the Island, and here having as- 
certained thata party uf Whigs had gone to 
meet them at the other end of the Island, they 
placed themselves in ambush to await their re- 
turn. Charles Davant and John Andress had 
separated themselves from the rest of their par- 
ty, afler passing the spot where the church now 
stands, a few bundred yards, they were fired 
upon by the Tories. Davant, who was a good 
and true Whig, fell dead, pierced by several 
balls. Andress, more fortunate, escaped un- 
touched—two large oak trees are pointed to as 
the spot upon which Davant fell. Davant left 
an only son we believe, who continued to reside 
on Hilton Head until within a few years—he 
has a number of descendants. The present 
estimable and highly respected Commissioner 
of Equity of this district, is a grandson of the 
Revolutionary Whig 


Bluffton, S. C. G. P. Exuiort.. 





NATURE MADE FOR MAN 


WHILE conscious reason for itself beholds 

This plenteous banquet spread, what kindling joy 
Shall man enraptured feel, or how express 

His grateful love? For him, the morning smiles 
And scatters fragrance from its balmy wings ; 
For him, a thousand harmonizing lays 

And choral hymns breathe joyful from the grove ; 
For him, the stream slow murmurs in its course 
To soothe the lonely hour of pensive rest. 


The Last Boon—Nature Made for Man. 








The rushing tempest and the sighing breeze 
Alike for him diversify the year. 

In bright uncertainty his hopes repose, 
Amidst the blushing promises of spring ; 

And autumn, clad in golden mantle, crowns 
With rich reality his happy dreams. 

Perpetual change the varying seasons bring ; 
Alternate gloom, and gladness nature proves, 
The summer’s beauty and the winter’s frown : 
But man, unchanged, beholds the scene revolve 
With ceaseless round,— whilst pleasures, ever new, 
The ample page of nature’s book affords. 

On renovated wings the Pheenix mind, 

Triumphant o’er decay, exalted soars 

In every hallow’d shade, ’midst every hue, 

By nature’s hand profuse, thrown graceful round,— 
Or in the blazing noon’s resplendent ray,— 

Or darkly, in the fearful midnight hour, 

On the blue-rolling wave, or hanging rock,-- 

To reason’s eye unveil’d, etherial beams 

The seraph charm of heaven’s immortal Love. 

eC. We 





THE LAST BOON 


A Tear!—a sad but pleasant tear, 
I ask thee to bestow, 
Memorial of one spirit’s love, 
And of another’s wo— 
Atoning to the withering heart, 
For many an anguish’d hour, 
And still refreshing, as from Heaven, 
Pure dews refresh the flower. 


Come when the autumn sun is spread, 
In mellow glory down 
Upon his western couch of red, 
And mantling leaves of bruwn;— 
When the broken branch and wither’d bush, 
Invite the pensive eye,— 
Come then, and bend above my grave, 
And think of me and sigh. 


And though such prayer from lips of mine, 
Would scarce affection show, 

Yet do I ask, in mournful trust, 
Thy saddest tear to flow; 

Bedew the flow’r that decks my grave, 
And when its bloom is shed, 

Come thou, and plant, with trembling hand, 
Another in its stead. 


Yet vain this erring pray’r of mine, 
How soon forgot by all !— 
Thou wilt not start to hear my name, 
From stranger, cold lips fall; 
Why should’st thou treasure thought of one, 
Whose destiny so sad, 
Hath sorrow taught so many hearts, 
That else had been most glad. 


And it were madness now to dream, 
Of such fond care from thee, 

To whom my hapless love has brought 
A long, long misery. 

As well might it, the yellow leaf, 
Look from its blighted home, 

When evening waxes dim and brief, 

For bright eyed maids to come. 
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Yet wilt thou weep—I know thou wilt, 
Not that my form is laid, 

Where medicine may not save, nor care 
Sustain the aching head— 

But thou will weep that fate like mine, 
So desolate should be, 

As made life what we should resign, 


And death a charity. Detta. 





THE CLUB-BOOK. 
EDITED BY TINTO BURIN. 


PART II. 
THE APPOINTMENT IN THE “BLUE ROOM,” 
AND WHAT ENSUED THEREAT. 

Berk -ey did not fail to be true to his appoint- 
ment with Will Whippoorwill on the following 
night. He found himself towards midnight in 
the “blue room,” in the most excellent and hap- 
py humor imaginable for the contemplated in- 
terview with his serio-comic ghostship of Caw- 
Caw renown. Our student was, this time, only 
what is vulgarly termed “half-corned,”—funnily 
corned,—most rationally corned. His spirits 
were in a state of placid vet airy repose,—half 
suspended,—half mounting; in the still and mys- 
terious medium of the spacious blue chamber, 
and prolific of shadows as fantastical and con- 
fused and evanescent, as the wreaths of blue 
smoke that curled up one after another from the 
tip of his segar, and successively melted away 
in the thick distance of those dim and antiqua- 
ted precincts, making the obscurity more ob- 
scure. 

There sat Dick in the old arm-chair before the 
sleepy fire, with one leg over the arm, and the 
other jammed up against the heavy facing of 
the low, old-timed mantel-piece. Near him, on 
his left, stood the prim ebony secretary, a part 
of it drawn out so as to serve him for a table, 
whereon was set an end of candle, nearly burnt 
out, and an earthen mug, or pitcher, full of hot 
whiskey punch. Dick had not remained very 
long in this happy and recherché posture, before 
he twisted himself a little in his seat, and lower- 
ing his cigar from his mouth, cast an affection- 
ate glance at the said pitcher, and began thus 
to apostrophise it,— 

“Thou gracious and most goodly vessel,—thou 
queen of all vases,—delectable pitcher !—thy 
physiognomy has charms for me; I like thy ho- 
nest, open countenance: it does my heart good 
to look upon thy merry, chubby cheeks, and pout- 
ing lip! Thy mouth has in it such expression ! 
such simplicity combined with such tournure !— 
its language is so fluent,—its eloquence is music 
tothe soul! Thy very handle tells what is thy 
being, and the business thou wert made for; a 
leaping, lapping greyhound!—as muchas to 
say,—the greyhound—that stands for nimble- 
ness ;—lapping—that is, by drinking we become 
nimble-witted ;—that’s a bright idea, by the 
Lord Harry!” 

Here Dick, whose sublime exordium gave 
promise of so brilliant a strain, that had he have 
been able to continue it, it might, through our 





humble means, have won for him a name among 
the Smollets and the Sternes and the Swifts, 
and have immortalized the pitcher, like the ass, 
or the tub or the atom,—found his ideas getting 
rather muddy ;—so, in order to test the virtue of 
the handle, he applied the pitcher to his lips, and 
laughed in the corner of his eye, the while, at 
the greyhound, whom he left struggling in vain 
to get ai the receding surface. 

“Aye, you liquorish dog,” said he, waxing 
more glorious and maudlin; “I won’t leave you 
adrop. Jump down off the pitcher, you long- 
legged, long-mouthed rascal; you shan’t drink 
my whiskey-punch any more, you shan’t,—no, 
by Jing! be off;” and to prove that he was in 
earnest, he rapped the greyhound on the head 
with the snuflers, and the handle of the pitcher 
flew into fragments. “Master Whippoorwill— 
Master Will Whippoorwill, 1 say,—here’s a 
health to thee,—here’s a challenge: hot whis- 
key punch versus cold swamp water, by Jing! 
Who appears for the defendant yonder in the 
basin stand? ‘Will Whippoorwill” ‘Call Will 
Whipporwill.” ‘Will Whippoorwill, Esquire.’ 
‘Don’t answer.’ ‘Plaintiff’ll take judgment by 
de-default ; ” and the student took another swig. 
“The Ca-Ca-Caw-Caw Club,—the jovial ras- 
cals,—wh-where are they? If they come to- 
night, they’ll find me awake, (hick,) and up to 
their pranks. DidI only dream of them? No, 
no ;” and he shook his head rather seriously. “I 
am convinced this room is really haunted ;— 
those choice spirits are at this very moment lock- 
ed up in this desk before me!—did not Wili 
Whippoorwill sit just there last night and tell 
me so ? (hick,) and he made me promise to meet 
him here to-night on some very se-se-serious 
business. Art locked up, too, Will, in the old 
desk? If I can find whereabouts thou art, old 
fellow, ll let thee out. What have we here in 
this drawer? Paper and pens,—eh? And here 
is a bottle of ink,—fresh ink, too, by Jupiter! 1 
feel thy presence, Will, though I see thee not. It 
was amidst these materials for inditing (hick- 
hick,) that l last beheld thee; and I need look no 
farther, but await thy good pleasure to appear 
when it suits thee. In the meanwhile, I think I 
could compose something, myself. I feel in a 
most excellent and most fanciful humor. I have 
an inspiration,—hah! | have an idea! a literary 
project! I have it: I will renew those pone | 
attempts with which I used to beguile by stealt 
the tedious hours, in the old den in St. Michael’s 
alley. I will make a book,—I will,” quoth Dick; 
“and it shall be called the Club Book; and I 
will begia my first chapter by writing my last 
night’s adventures in the ‘blue room.’ ” 

Hereupon he stirred up the fire,—fixed ano- 
ther end of candle,--wheeled round the huge 
arm-chair,—and seized upon pen and paper. 
Away wrote Dick,—the way he wrote, as the 
Kentuckians say, would have been a caution. 
He took down every word that had been uttered 
by the members of the Phantom Club, faster 
than twenty Congress reporters could have 
taken down as many speeches, and nota whit 
less exact. The legions of ideas that were rou- 
ted that night, and put under durance by the 
powerful galvanic battery of his brain! hat 
sport our student did make of them!—how he 
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laughed to see their contortions and convulsive 
efforts! For ever since, says some wag from 
the town, who recently visited Caw-Caw, and 
to whom these authentic circumstances were 
known, the whole Parish has remained mesmer- 
ized, Dick and the Caw-Caw Club having drain- 
ed every man’s head dry of every idea except 
two, viz: planting and politics. Of these, when 
they attempted to broach the contents, they 
found them so filled with wind, so shaken up, of 
such uncertain flavor, and so insipid to their 
tastes, that they left their bumpers untouched. 
These two ideas, therefore, now form the all- 
absorbing topics of conversation at every parish 
meeting, or dinner party ; they indeed constitute 
the mental pabulum of every two-legged reason- 
ing animal in that wide section of country lying 
between Caw-Caw Swamp and Pine-Barren 
Ridge. So that this portion of the Caucasian 
race, observes our wag, is entitled to a more 
—— definition than that general one which 

istinguishes the human family from the rest of 
creation, as reasoning animals,—they might be 
more particularly and scientifically classified as 
Zoophytes, Oryzites, Gossipyites, &c., like the 
Zebudites, the Hivites, the Hittites, &c. of old; 
or as Cawcawlogoi, Politikologoi, in the same 
way as we have Anthropophagi, Icthyophagi, 
and the like, But with the men of sound prac- 
tical sense in the Parish, these midnight lucu- 
brations of Dick, and this theory of the mesmeric 
condition of the Parish, pass for the merest fol- 
ly. They strenuously maintain that things stood 
always thus in Caw-Caw, since the time of 
Adam,—that, properly speaking, these two ideas 
are the basis of all other ideas,—that they are 
the only real, original and tangible ideas in the 
world,—that in these alone consists the real 
wealth of the intellect, and the attainment of 
happiness,—and without them no other ideas 
are worth the thinking. But I must beg the 
reader’s pardon for this digression. 

Will Whippoorwill’s pen that Dick uncon- 
sciously grasped between his thumb and finger, 
went ahead like a steam engine, and looked for 
all the world like the flue of one,—black, and be- 
grimed and becrusted all over. It was enough 
to make the devil’s blood run cold to see it and 
hear it,—how it sputtered and splashed, and 
squeaked and squibbed off the steam. It wasa 
most thirsty quill,—running dry, and opening 
its beak for a drink at every other word; and 
like all hardened sinners that drink deep, it took 
its drinks very stiff; but so disguised, you would 
have sworn that half the time it was only taking 
water. Dick felt himself under a spell: he wrote 
on mechanically, like a sleep-waker; and never 
once thought of looking behind to see what he 
had written, until he had come to an end. Seo 
wrapped up was he, that he was not even aware 
of the presence of the Phantom Club, and was 
totally insensible to all the hurly-baloo which 
accompanied their orgies: the only evidence he 
had of their having been there, was the empty 
pitcher before him. The wags had made free 
with it for him, and had drained every drop of 
his punch. This misfortune marred not a little 
the satisfaction he felt at having acquitted him- 
self in composition with such ease and rapidity ; 
hut there was another that followed which quite 
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disconcerted him, and made him look complete- 
ly the color of the chamber. On turning over 
the sheets to read his performance, there was 
not a whole legible line to be found any where 
of what had been so glibly written. The devil 
a bit could he read it, or make head or tail of it. 
The page presented the appearance of the clos- 
ing scene of a carousal, when the lights are half 
out, nearly all the company have fallen away, 
or under the table, and drunkenness and confu- 
sion prevails among the scattering stickers-on ; 
or of a desperate field of battle, where all are 
cut off except a few straggling skirmishers, that 
might be seen here and there among the smoke 
of musketry and the ghastliness of the dead. 
The lines were so many deserted tables, or 
ranks that had been swept away. The writing 
was so pale and disfigured, that it could not be 
discerned. Berkley twisted it and twirled it 
about,—held it now nearer? to, now farther from 
the flickering light,—now perpendicularly, now 
horizontally,—slantendicularly, and translucent- 
ly,—now this edgeways, now that edgeways ;— 
smiled at it.—cursed it,—stroked his chin,— 
pulled his hair,—but all to no purpose. He had 
to content himself with a philosophical survey of 
the specimens of poor chirography before him, 
with melancholy reflections upon the follies,— 
the evil mishaps,—and the nothingness of life in 
this world of letters; and with a curious and 
scientific examination of each particular case, in 
order that he might discover some general 
rule,—some method of transcendental reason- 
ing, or ideal analysis, whereby to invent a theo- 
ry to explain the mystery of the structure of sen- 
tences. Here and there only, small groups of 
some three or four letters, elbow in elbow, might 
be seen, like muddy-headed drunkards, reeling 
to and fro, making unintelligible and nonsensical 
discourse together; or sections of sentences 
stood over against one another in opposite lines, 
like hostile platoons sputtering vollies of bullets 
at one another, and divided by columns of smoke; 
for, indeed, so looked the pale blotches which 
spread at almost every line over the damp pa- 
per, and like nothing else. 

From groups he proceeded to individuals; 
and as his excitement continued, he still imagin- 
ed himself, according as either fancy was up- 
permost, at one time the spectator of a drunken 
frolic; at another, a surgeon on the field of bat- 
tle examining into the state of the maimed, and 
assisting to identify the disfigured. Here stood 
up a tottering, solitary /, half off its legs, as if to 
make a speech or propose a toast. Here an m 
seemed crawling on all fours, as if it had fallen 
from its chair, which an A near by seemed inten- 
ded for. A little fat-paunched 6 was doubling 
its fist in a very doughty attitude at a d, which, 
in stooping to pick up a little o, that was rolling 
on the floor under his Jegs, had tossed ail his li- 
quof behind him over his head in the aforesaid 
b’s face. «A big bully ofa K was swaggering 
about with his arms a-kimbo, ready to kick up a 
row; and the capital figure of an S, which ap- 
peared to occupy the head of the table, preserv- 
ed a dignified attitude, lolling back composedly 
with the right arm leaning on the table. 

But where Will Whippoorwill’s goose-quilj 





had been most obstinate, and sputtered the ink 
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about,—and where the watery blots had fallen 
thickest, the scene seemed to change. The cut 
off, isolated and crippled letters, looked as though 
they had come out of a pitched battle. The a’s, 
e’s and c’s wer? so disfigured, there was no tell- 
ing one from another: not to mention the 7s 
here and there, which having lost their heads, 
were no-wise recognisable: and now and then a 
d, likewise decapitated and so deformed, it were 
shocking to describe. Here was a t looking, to 
a t, as if run through with a bayonet, and in the 
act of falling forwards. An f that looked as 
fierce as a militia officer, with a long, trailing 
sash and sword, calling out from. behind to his 
men, “forward,” and in the midst of -his efforts 
cut in two of a sudden by acannon ball. A mi- 
serable wounded s could be plainly distinguish- 
ed, seated on the ground in the midst of the 
mutilated members around, essaying to bandage 
its leg; and a tall grenadier of a g, with the up- 
er part of its skull shattered, and its coat-tail 
off, looked very whitish (ytish) and cada- 
verous about the countenance. 
After this manner Berkley was proceeding, 
not at all daunted by his misfortune, and making 
mirth of what would have made any other au- 
thor’s misery. The truth is, he in secret confi- 
ded in the genius which had — him, to 
rescue his performance from oblivion ; and while 
indulging his humour, he thought his criticism 
upon letters at least as meaning, truthful, and 
tender as the generality of criticisms (shaped 
according to the dominant taste, by rule and 
compass,) upon great productions, which, like 
the one before him, are never brought to light 
in the ordinary way, and are invisible to com- 
mon understandings. His mind was at the same 
time more seriously employed, and he had so 
well studied the invariable lines of character, 
that with the aid which some acquaintance with 
law writings afforded him, he had succeeded in 
interpreting most of the hieroglyphics, and as 
the ink began to dry a little, could even make 
out some of the ghastly words. But the blots— 
they were perfect eye-sores to him: they seem- 
ed to defy all his ingenuity. In vain he taxed 
his memory—his genius to recover the lost 
threads of the narrative: fresh blotches appear- 
ed to grow on the paper as he advanced: he 
thought he saw them drop. By degrees he be- 
came sensible of an odd sound ;—something like 
an hysteric attempt at a chuckle, ending in a sort 
of whimpering, which tickled his right ear very 
peculiarly, and at the same time he felt a weight 
on his shoulder, which bowed him down so that 
his chin almost touched the desk. His attention 
to his task became disturbed, and slowly raising 
his eyes, he cast a glance behind him. What— 
who else could he have expected to see, at that 
solitary hour—in that moment of intense literary 
enthusiasm, in the ‘blue room,’ but the presiding 
genius loci—the ghostly chronicler of the “Mi- 
nutes of the Caw-Caw Club,’—the pleasant, the 
whimsical, the queer, half-serious, quiet-humor- 
ed, companionable Master Will Whippoorwill. 
There stood he on one leg in his drab suit, with 
his broad-brimmed hat under one arm, his head 
and other arm resting affectionately on Berk- 
ley’s shoulder, and his large and mellow grey 
eyes turned up to the regions of space, with a 





gaze of complacent delight, like those of a duck 
in a thunder storm. Tears, as of joy, were 
rolling down his smiling cheeks, which, falling 
upon Berkley’s writing, filled it with those in- 
numerable watery blots, which had arrested his 
rogress. “Are you here then, Will?’ exclaim- 

erkley, as he involuntarily started: “I thought 
you were never a-coming.” “If Ihave kept you 
waiting long,” answered Will, “it has been to a 
good purpose. I see I have not been mistaken 
inyou. You have already partially anticipated 
me, it seems, in the great object for which I 
summoned you to meet me in the ‘blue room’ 
to night. But to this presently. In the first 
place. what say you to moistening our clay? 
Here’s good luck—and swill the pitcher.” And 
Will having presented his pitcher, took two or 
three good gulps, and handed it over, saying, 
as he casta glance at Dick’s empty pitcher— 
“Come, I see you are a dead man,—join us— 
buckle to it and throw your head backwards my 
fellow.” Now with all his respect for Master 
Will, and hearty appreciation of his politeness 
and hospitality, which would have met with a 
very warm reception on his part, had the pitch- 
er contained any thing but what it did, Dick 
could not help starting back with a cold shud- 
der, both at the recollection of his former expe- 
rience and at the ghostly cant in which Will 
Whippoorwill expressed his politeness and good 
fellowship. It smacked too much of Caw-Caw 
clay for flesh and blood to relish ; and while Dick 
felt his aversion to cold water greater than ever, 
he considered that the best way of refusing with- 
out giving offence, would be not to seem to dis- 

arage the liquor of his host. So he made the 
eint of a swallow; but fell immediately to 
coughing. “I can’t take my drinks so stiff,” 
said Dick, shoving back the pitcher,—“it puts 
me in a coffin. 1 should be dead drunk if I 
drank as you do.” At this Will laughed glori- 
ously, “Haw-haw-haw,—what a poor race you 
of this generation are! Oh tempora! Oh mo- 
res! We are the boys. You should have seen 
your grandfather drink.” And here he took a 
very long and grave pull: after which Dick 
thought he began to look melancholy. “Yet, 
after all,” said he in a very sober tone, “this is 
not exactly that prime stuff we used to moisten 
our living clay with in the world which we have 
left! ‘tis much purer; but it wants body—the 
liquor made now-a-days has no body,—none— 
alas! none.” And he shook his head rather 
mournfully. “Poor Ghost,” exclaimed Berkley, 
as a tear came into his eye, “I would I hac a 
drop here left to offer thee!” “If they only 
knew how we carried on in those brief but glo- 
rious days,” continued Will, “what fun, what 
frolics, what sporting we used to have,—what 
merry makings enlivened by pleasant humour, 
story, pun, or happy repartee,—what good old 
customs—what genuine feeling, and practical 
morality there was among us ;—if they could 
only read the ‘Minutes of the Caw Club,’ that 
original collection of character, anecdote, and 
story, which I took the pains to write, and hoped 
to have given to the world in my own name— 
but alas!—” “Proceed,” said Dick “Alas! ere 
I could do so, the cup of life fell from my hands; 
and now it is permitted me only to re-visit at 
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stated times the happy scenes of those former 
days, to celebrate in company with the immor- 
tal rest of us, now cold water drinkers, the 
memory of the glorious past. And when the 
dull, tormenting horrors of the garish day are 
over, and merry night, heralded by the mirthful 
cricket and the laughing owl, leads forth the 
twinkling-eyed and tipsy stars unto their mystic 
orgies in the heavens, and lifting high the mel- 
low goblet of the moon, soaks the pure moun- 
tain dew, and moistens here below all clay,— 
then is this old desk my favorite haunt: here I 
delight to sit, and in the spectral creations which 
with that good quill I draw around me, to live 
over again my former life amidst the pleasant 
associations of these country scenes.” “And 

ray where are they to be found?” inquired 

ick, who during this long speech of Will’s, 
was lolling back in his chair, with his hands in 
his pockets and legs stretched out, and his eyes, 
almost as big as Will’s saucer eyes, staring va- 
cantly. “See—here in these two pigeon holes— 
the second and third from the left—stuffed far 
back”—replied the goblin. “I have been obliged 
to keep them thus concealed out of harm’s way, 
or they would have been taken for rubbish, and 
long ago destroyed by some illiterate fellow or 
other occupying this apartment. Nor have I 
dared to hint to any one before of those secret 
treasures, lest they should not have considered 
them such. You alone seemed to me worthy 
of being entrusted with a sight of them: for 
from the first moment I set eyes upon you, I 
knew that you had the imagination and the taste 
to relish and to cherish such literary remains. 
Behold—” and Will Whippoorwill, thrusting his 
hand first in one and then in the other pigeon 
hole, shovelled out such a quantity of dust and 
paper rubbish as nearly smothered Dick, and his 
fingers made such a shuffling and fuss among 
the old papers, it seemed as if all the rats in 
the blue chamber were nibbling at them and 
hauling them about—“behold the Minutes of 
the Caw-Caw Club: if not soon taken hence, 
they must perish, and for ever be lost to the 
world. See what sad work the vermin have 
already made with them. Alas, alas! if these 
memorials should become obliterated, what will 
become of the memory of the glorious Caw-Caw 
Club? What enjoyment will my spirit have in 
this, its world of merry contemplation and ideal 
hilarity. Here, I consign them to your keeping; 
let them be printed forthwith—in substantial 
costly volumes, elegantly bound—a hundred 
copies, d’ye hear; so that all Caw-Caw may be 
supplied.” At this primitive idea of publication 
Dick smiled, and said something about a great 
revolution that had recently taken place in liter- 
ature. “A book, such as you speak of,” said 
he, “would just as soon be looked into as one of 
these pigeon holes. Scarcely any body reads 


a book now-a-days.” “If that be so,” said Will, 


“then am I doomed to utter despair,” and he put 
on so horrible and ghastly a grin that Dick was 
fearful for the consequences: so he quickly went 
on to say: “the Caw-Caw Club will never be 
known to the world——” “Augh!” groaned 
Wili—“Hear me out, and don’t grin so dismally, 
not unless we adopt some other plan. You must 


know that cheap literature is all that goes down 





in these days.” “Qh, if that be all,” interrupted 
Will, “e’en make the book as cheap as you 
please: I don’t know how this may agree with 
you living authors; but I’m in independent cir- 
cumstances, the devil a livelihood do I expect 
to make by it,” and chuckling at his facetious- 
ness, Will looked himself again. “I will consult 
with one Tinto Burin,” said Dick: “he is the 
editor of the mammoth newspaper called the 
penny Journal of Mundane and Exmundane 
iterature, which has a circulation of 10,000,- 
000,0004000,000 copies. Think of that Master 
Brooks-—jugt think of the broadcast field of fame 
that is spritiging up for the Caw-Caw papers. 
The records of your sayings and doings, and 
the name of Caw-Caw will become familiar to 
all classes throughout a wide portion of the uni- 
verse. From Prince to peasant—from the planet 
Herschel to the man inthe moon,they will be read. 
Had all the owls in Caw-Caw swamp simul- 
taneously whooped in the ‘blue-chamber,’ the 
deafening shout of laughter could not have been 
greater than the cachinnations set up by the 
delighted goblin at hearing this. He smashed 
his pitcher on the floor in an ecstacy of joy, and 
clasping Dick round the middle, whirled him 
about the room at such a rate that he was so 
giddy he could not stand—but fell, catching at 
something, which proved to be the bed post, 
luckily on the soft feather bed instead of the 
hard floor, where he must have hurt himself. 
The last thing he remembered was a flashing of 
all sorts of strange lights about the ‘blue cham- 
ber; and he saw a very diminutive figure, which 
he knew still to be Will Whippoorwill, standing 
up in the blue flame of the candle socket, and 
heard him distinctly repeat this tender and so- 
lemn farewell to the famous “blue room”—to 
those glorious precincts in which were wont to 
assemble the merry companions of Caw-Caw— 
where once resounded the hum of conversation 
and the laugh of wit, while story and anecdote 
went the rounds with the bottle: “Now rest my 
spirit in peace,” exclaimed Will. “The long- 
wished for moment has at length arrived when 
I may quit these old walls, and repose in the 
corsciousness that the fate of oblivion does not 
hang over these manuscripts and the memory 
of the Caw-Caw Club. The devil take my 
broken pitcher—may I never be conscious of 
drinking swamp water again; haw-haw-haw! 
Ye merry walls adieu! Companions of the 
Caw-Caw Club, I am about to leave you. It is 
time, too. that ye should cease your mock revels 
in the “blue room,” for your presence will soon 
be demanded in a thousand other places. Good 
night good Master Berkley.” Having thus 
spoke, Will profited by the last bright flash 
which gleamed from the empty socket, to make 
good his retreat into one of the igeon holes; 
after which the “blue room” was left in total dark- 
ness, and Berkley fell into a profound slumber. 





LINES TO A LITTLE GIRL OF NEW-YORK. 


WerE I on Ashley’s banks, my dear, 
In that sweet land no longer mine, 
A flower, the freshest, brightest there, 

Should in thy bosom shine ;— 
But what the Exile may impart, 
The all that fortune leaves to care, 
He gives—a blessing, from his heart, 
For thee and thine, my dear. 
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ODE. 


“Silvarum lucos ———— antiquarum, 
Antraque, et innumeris distinctas floribus herbas ; 
Felicesque vocat pariter studiique locique 
Mnemonidas.”’ jOvip Lis. V. 


Famep offspring of Mnemosyné, 
In ancient times adored, 
Spurned from your homes by ruthless bands, 
A refuge seek in happier lands, 
Where fanes with gifts profuse array’d, 
On every blooming height are made; 
And fairy seats, 
In cool retreats, 
Dells, grottoes, founts, and realms of peace, 
Allure from toilsome flight to cease, 
In quietude restor’d ; 
Welcome, with dulcet poesy, 
Awakening songs of gladness for the free! 


Our new-born Grecia lives and moves, 
And fresh’ning breezes blow, 
Sprung from th’ Atlantic’s spangled breast, 
Where Moultrie Castle guards the main ; 
Wafted o’er green pines in the west, 
Where stands Thermopyle again ;* 
And each dark path 
Its legend hath, 
And woodland nymphs and spirits tell 
Where’er our warrior fathers fell, 
Or struggled with the foe; 
Whilst Freedom, pitying woman’s loves, 


And woes of men, wept in our blood-stain’d groves. 


Italia’s sky of brilliant hue, 
The Mincius, and the flow 
Of yellow Tiber, girt with might, 
And stalwart knights of lofty mien, 
Victorious o’er ten thousands slain, 
Erst pleased the thought or ravish’d sight ; 
Yet Glory’s beams, 
In brighter gleams, 
On Freedom’s lucent crest I see,— 
As musing where old Congaree 
Rolls murmuring below, 
Far off the distance glimm’ring through, 
Dim-visored Future steals across my view. 


Ye Muses! Carolina rears 

Her mountain head on high, 
And plants her foot upon the sea, 
In grandeur—glory—liberty ! 
Unshock’d by bolts of human pow’r, 
Unawed in danger’s midnight hour! 

To you who roam, 

She gives a home, 
Parnassus—Pindus—Helicon— 
Silver streams—and hills whereon 

Innumerous graces lie} 
And sacred oaks of countless years, 


And living flowers that blossom ’mid their tears! 





* “Let mie, ifi conclusion, express the hope, that the period is 
hot far distant, when, at the two extremities of the State,at Fort 
loultrie, that other salamis, and at King’s Mountain, that other 
hermopyle, the achievements of those,” &c.— Pres. H nry’s 
Addrees on ihe Cultivation of the Fine Arts, &e 








In tears along the vale they dwell 
Where Oconee looks down,* 
And Hesperus spreads his mellow sheen, 
And Dian rests to view the scene ;— 
In winter’s gloom, and summer’s light, 
Your absence mourning day and night. 
Hark! loud the call 
From grove and hall, 
For songs of days that tried the soul, 
Of Beauty’s charm, and Love’s control, 
For chaplets—bards to crown, 
Whose numbers wrought with holy spell, 
From heart to heart, from hill to hill, shall swell, 


If yet th’ inspiring cup alone, 
Reft from Castalian bower, 
Be rimmed with gems of hallowed flame,— 
Our lips impregn with witching sound, 
And graft the hundred tongues of Fame 
In every waving leaf around; 
Till Liberty 
Enstarred be, 
And beacon-like, o’er either shore, 
With radiant light forevermore, 
Glows from Chippewan Tower ;t 
Whence oceans, back-recoiling, own 
The moveless strength of earth’s eternal throne! 
Ws. RiverTon. 





FRAGMENTS OF A COLLEGE LIFE. 
“Oh mihi preeteritos referat si Jupiter annos.’’—-V1rRGIL. 


Or all the periods into which the term of a 
man’s life may be divided, there is not one more 
eventful than the season of his College career. 
It is the harvest-time of the fruits of youth, sown 
in the spring-season of happiness,—the ingather- 
ing of an abundant crop, or the failure of hopes 
that have been cherished in vain! The charac- 
ter of the man is developed, and, in general, 
formed, by the time that his University course is 
concluded ; and subsequent years seldom add to 
or detract much from the features of that period ; 
for “the color of our whole life is poe such 
as the three or four first years in which we are 
our own masters make it.” The memories of 
College life—how do they mingle with the re- 
veries of after years; recalling the scenes where 
Wisdom first dawned upon her votaries, or folly 
seduced her minions; where friendships were 
formed,—and comrades together pursued the 
paths of science or of mischief,—toiled by the 
midnight lamp, or revelled at the midnight ban- 
quet! After the lapse of years, the scenes of 





* Ramsay (His. So. Ca., vol. 2) describes a cataract in the 
romantic region between the Table and Oconee mountains.— 
“All the leaves around are in constant agitation, from a perpet: 
ual current of air excited by this cataract, and causing a spray 
to be scattered like rain to a considerable distance.”’ 


“The moon, methinks, looks with o sutery eye, 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower ; 
Lamentirig——.” Midsum. Night’s Dream. 


t “This vast range has acquired, from its rugged and broken 
character, and its summits of naked granite, the appellation of 
the Rocky Mountains, a name by no means distinctive, as all 
elevated ranges are rocky. Among the early explorers it was 
known as the range of Chippewyan mountains, and this Indian 
name is the one it is likely to retain in poetic usage.” —Irving’e 
Astoria, ch: xxvii, 
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my venerable Alma Mater are still fresh and 
vivid inmemory. The feeling of reverential awe 
with which I beheld the towers and spires of 
classic Granta,—though now remembered only 
as emanating from youthful inexperience,—is 
still present before me, almost as vividly as when, 
whirled along in that most agreeable of all con- 
veyances, an English stage-coach, I for the first 
time approached those ancient precincts. 

On the journey, we had stopped for a few mi- 
nutes to lunch, and had then full opportunity to 
observe the various passengers who made up 
our party. As the tramp of the horses and the 
whitl of the wheels ceased, the sounds of con- 
versation became more audible, and an appa- 
rently warm dispute seemed to issue from the 
penetralia of the vehicle; nor did these sounds 
subside into silence when the officious waiter 
opened the coach-door and invited the inmates 
to lunch; whereupon three individuals, clad in 
the sombre hues of the clerical garb, followed 
one another through the narrow doorway, each 
talking as loudly and vehemently as if the ears 
of his neighbor were not the most acute, or his 
opportunities of listening the most frequent in 
the world. My curiosity being excited by the 
appearance of this trio, I inquired of the coach- 
man who and what they were, and learnt that 
one was a professor, the other a proctor, and 
the third a fellow, of one of the Cdnaee of the 
University of which I was about to become a 
member. Nor did these individuals prepossess 
me in favor of that body in our commonwealth, 
called by the under-graduates “the Dons.” The 
rest of our number was composed partly of 
Young men, to whom the mysteries of Alma 

ater were no longer new or remarkable; and 
of others, who, like myself, had all to explore 
and undergo. It is often the sport of the initia- 
ted to improve upon the credulity and ignorance 
of the novice, and to “gull” the poor freshman 
with a host of absurdities; but fortunately for 
me,—when the luncheon was concluded, and we 
had settled ourselves again upon the coach,—I 
took my place by the side of a man, who seemed 
desirous to enlighten my ignorance concerning 
University affairs. The ignorance under which 
I labored, was certainly no subject of bliss ; nor 
did I deem it folly to be wise, though the means 
of acquiring that wisdom should excite a laugh 
against me; I therefore poured such a volley of 
questions into the ear of my neighbor, as elicit- 
ed the following lengthy reply,—probably so far 
prolonged, in order that he might avoid a second 
edition of questions. “I conclude from your ques- 
tions,” said he, “that you have not yet seen a 
book called ‘the Cambridge Calendar,’ known 
among ourselves as the ‘Freshmen’s Bible,’ from 
its being in general more frequently and more 
attentively studied than the book I have named. 
In the Calendar, you will find what I am about 
to tell you more fully explained; meanwhile, 
these few remarks may not be useless. You must 
know, therefore, that our little commonwealth is 
formed by the union of seventeen Colleges, 
founded with the pious and laudable intention of 
poometee the study of learning and knowledge, 
or the better service of the Church and State ; 
but sadly mingled, in the present day, with dis- 


sipation, party-spirit and political intrigue. All 
a re n, party-sp po 





these Colleges have been founded since the be- 
ginning of the reign of King Edward the First, 
and our first authentic charter is said to be 
dated in the forty-fifth year of Henry the Third. 
Each College is a body corporate, maintained 
by the endowments of its several founders and 
benefactors, and bound by its own statutes; tho’ 
it is also controlled by the paramount laws of 
the University. The present University Sta- 
tutes were given by Queen Elizabeth in the 
twentieth year of her reign, and are the foun- 
dation upon which all laws are framed. Each .- 
of these seventeen Colleges, in this literary re- 
public, furnishes members both for the executive 
and legislative branch of its government, whose 
place of assembly is the Senate House. All 
persons who are Masters of Arts, or Doctors in 
one or other of the three faculties,—Divinity, 
Law or Physic,—having their names upon the 
College boards, holding any University office, or 
being resident in the town of Cambridge, have 
votes in this assembly. The present members 
of the Senate amount to about two thousand six 
hundred. The executive branch of the Univer- 
sity is committed to the following officers:—a 
Chancellor, who is generally a nobleman of 
high rank and distinction,—our present Chan- 
cellor being the Duke of Northumberland. The 
Chancellor is the head of the whole University. 
He is to preserve and defend its rights and pri- 
vileges,—to convoke assemblies, and to do jus- 
tice among the members under his jurisdiction. 
Next to the Chancellor is the High Steward, 
who has special ont to take the trial of schol- 
ars impeached of felony within the limits of the 
University. This office is at present held by 
Lord Lyndhurst. Next in order comes the Vice- 
Chancellor, who is elected annually on the 4th 
of November, by the Senate. In the absence of 
the Chancellor,—which, by-the-by, is in general 
during the whole time of his holding his office,— 
the Vice has to govern the University,—a task 
of no small l&bor and difficulty. The person 
who fills this office must be the head of some 
College; and during his continuance in office he 
acts as a magistrate for the University, town 
and county. Next to the Vice Chancellor is the 
Commissary, who holds a court of record for all 
privileged persons and scholars under the de- 
gree of M.A. One of the most honorable offices 
in the gift of the University, is that of Public 
Orator, which is next in rank to that of the Com- 
missary. “his Orator is the voice—and our 
present a very squeaking one—of the Senate 
upon all public occasions. He writes, reads and 
records the letters to and from the body of the 
Senate, and presents to all honorary degrees 
with an appropriate speech. But the most for- 
midable of our august body are the two Proc- 
tors, and their assistants the Pro-Proctors. One 
of the former we have now inside the coach, and 
many a grudge do I owe him for different un- 
seasonable offers of his services, and his de- 
mands upon my purse. It is the especial duty 
of these clerical peace officers, who are elected 
annually, to attend to the discipline and beha- 
viour of all persons who, like myselfi—and as 
you will shortly be,—are in Statu Pupillari; to 
search houses of disreputable fame, and to take 
into custody persons of loose and abandoned 
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character; which, as Fp May suppose, is no 
agreeable occupation for gentlemen of the cleri- 
cal profession. Another part of their duty is to 
be present at all congregations of the Senate,— 
to stand in scrutiny at elections,—to stop smo- 
king, and all disorderly conduct in the streets,— 
to fine us poor under-graduates for sundry little 
practices which they are pleased to term offen- 
ces, such as race-riding, singing loudly in our 
rooms for the edification of the public, now and 
then baptizing a stray townsman as he passes 
beneath the window, and such like innocent re- 
creations; and lastly, when our jokes have put 
many a six and eight pence into their coffers, 
they wind up the whole by taking our fees, and 
making a polite bow,—the only time when they 
do so,—as we retire before the Vice-Chancellor, 
dubbed with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

The other officers are, the Librarian, the Re- 
gistrary, two Taxors, who must be Masters of 
Arts, and are appointed to regulate the markets, 
and the lawfulness of weights and measures. 
Two Scrutators, who examine the votes at elec- 
tions; two Moderators, who superintend the 
exercises and dissertations in philosophy, and 
the examinations for the degree of B. A.; three 
Esquire Bedells, who march before the Vice- 
Chancellor upon all public occasions, shoulder- 
ing a large silver mace, which we more com- 
monly designate a “poker.” Besides these there 
are Professors and Lecturers in abundance, and 
nothing is wanting but diligence and talent in 
the pupil, to benefit by so much of learning and 
instruction. These Professors are paid from va- 
rious sources; such as the impropriation of rec- 
tories, stipends from the privy purse, or from the 
government; and these salaries vary from £400 
to £100 per annum. 

The Terms of this University are three, and 
are fixed by invariable rules. Michaelmas, or 
October term, begins on the 10th of October, 
and ends on the 16th of December; Lent, or 
January term, begins on the 13th of January, 
and ends on the Friday before Palm Sunday ; 
Easter, or Midsummer term, begins on the 11th 
day after Easter day, and ends on the Friday 
after Commencement day, which is always the 
first Tuesday in July. So much for the differ- 
ent orders in the University ; those in the sever- 
al Colleges are as follows :—the Head of a Col- 
lege, who is generals a Doctor in Divinity,— 
excepting of Trinity Hall, Cain’s College, and 
Dowring College, where they may be Doctors 
in the Civil Law or Physic. The Head of Kings’ 
College is styled Provost,—of Queens’, Presi- 
dent,—all the rest Master. Next to the Master 
are the Fellows, from among whom are chosen 
the Tutors and Lecturers in their respective 
Colleges; the number of Fellows in the Univer- 
sity is 430. After the Fellows come all those 
who are in Statu Pupillari, viz: Noblemen, Fel- 
low-Commoners, Pensioners and Sizars. The 
Noblemen and Fellow-Commoners, who are gen- 
erally the younger sons of the nobility, or young 
men of fortune, dine at the Fellows’ table, and 
have the privilege of Poving double fees for all 
University exercises, &c. The Pensioners who 
form the great body of the students, pay for their 
commons, chambers, &c., and enjoy generally 
no pecuniary advantages from their respective 





Colleges. The Sizars are generally students of 
limited means, have their commons free, and 
receive various emoluments. The mode of ad- 
mission into a College is, either by a personal 
examination before the Tutor and some of the 
College officers, or, which is more usual, by sen- 
ding to the Tutora recommendatory certificate, 
signed by some Master of Arts of this Universi- 
ty, stating the name, age, qualifications, &c., of 
the candidate, and transmitting with it the usual 
caution money. The person thus admitted, . 
comes into residence about the 20th of the Oc- V 
tober following this admission, and then com- 
mences his academical career. Besides a con- 
stant attendance on lectures, the under-gradu- 
ates are examined in their respective Colleges 
yearly, or half-yearly, in those subjects which 
have engaged their studies; and according to 
the manner in which they acquit themselves in 
these examinations, their names are arranged in 
classes, and those who obtain the honor of a 
place in the first class, receive, according to me- 
A aay of different value. By this mode, the 
students are prepared for the public examina- 
tions and exercises, which the University re- 
quires of all candidates for degrees. The first, 
called the previous examination, or little-go, 
takes place in the Lent and October terms of the 
second year of the student’s residence. The 
second and final examination for the degree, y 
called the great-go, takes place after the candi- 
date has resided the greater part of twelve se- 
veral terms, or in the January of his fourth year 
of residence. But here we are entering the Uni- 
versity in question, and as the coach rattles over 
the stone pavement, I shall drop the conversa- 
tion, and leave you to gaze about at the novel 
scene around you.” 

Here my acquaintance celsed, and having 
promised to call upon me that evening, and ini- 
tiate me into some of the “Arcana loci,” I thank- 
ed him for his kindness, and alighted at an hotel 
where I intended to remain, till rooms could be 
procured and prepared for me in College. 

Here, therefore, kind reader, I shall take my 
leave, tilll am enabled to entertain you in a 
more seemly and agreeable manner in my fu- 
ture abode. 

J. W.N. 





Rose Hill, Georgetown, S. C. 





TYRANNY. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 


Tuus are we slaves and victims. Thus we make 
The tyrant who o’ercomes us! He is but 

The creature of our want— growing at need— 
The scourge that whips us for decaying virtue, 
And chastens to reformus! Never yet 

Did tyrant grow where virtue in the people 
Presided dominant. It is the thing, 

The foul, base progeny of vice alone— 

The rank disease that from our humors springs— 
Their proper punishment, and that which shows 
The rottenness beneath. ’Tis a sad thought, 
That one, the born to power and noble purpose— 
The heir of a most hopeful heritage, 

Of lofty duty and presiding honor— 

Should so surrender up his sacred trust, 

And suffer no rebuke. 
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BOOK TABLE. 
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“Tt is of the greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth, to 
have a vigilant eye how books demean themselves, as well as men; and 
sometimes, (if necessary) dving sharpest justice on them as malefactors.’’— 
Milton. 





MATHEWS’ “PUFFER HOPKINS.” 


Mr. Cornetius Matuews, the author of the vol- 
ume before us, is a gentleman who has of late years 
done some very clever things in American Litera- 
ture. He is the writer of several small volumes 
which found credit among judicious friends, but 
which did not make their way to the appreciation 
of the great body of the community. The subjects 
of two of these works—‘Behemoth, or the Mound 
Builders,’ and ‘Wakondah, or the Master of Life,’ 
are such as to require considerable resources of im- 
agination and thought; and their very selection 
seems to betray that sort of ambition in their author, 
which, of itself, is a partial guaranty for the posses- 
sion of high intellectual endowment. It is seldom 
that unendowed men choose original or difficult sub- 
jects. They are generally content to follow the 
beaten path, to toil upon the masses already thrown 
up from the quarry, by past and superior powers; 
to grow eloquent upon the common-place, and pro- 
found upon the familiar—deep in shallows, and fu- 
rious only when there is no sort of provocation.— 
These publications of Mr. Mathews have escaped 
our search, and we are therefore not prepared to say 
whether, by his mode of execution, he proved the 
propriety of their selection; or whether he incurred 
the danger of classification among those who are 
said to show their audacity only in situations in 
which ‘the &ngels fear to tread.’ Our knowledge of 
them is formed entirely upon certain criticisms, of 
which we remember nothing more than that they 
were generally favorable, and recognized in the 
young author, considerable promise of future excel- 
lence. His writings, besides, are “The Motley Book,” 
“The Politicians, a Comedy,” “‘Miscellanies” and 
the “Career of Puffer Hopkins.” Of these, with the 
exception of the last named, we know nothing; but 
we are glad to perceive, from an advertisement be- 
fore us, that a new and complete edition of all of 
them is in preparation. Some of these works, we 
perceive with surprise, have gone to a fourth edi- 
tion—a circumstance which argues something for 
their popularity. More recently, Mr. Mathews has 
been one of the Editors of a Magazine called “Arc- 
turus,”—a periodical which had a brief existence in 
New-York, but which is said, for the time it lasted, 
to have contained equal proofs of the talent and in- 
dustry of its conductors, and to have deserved a bet- 
ter fate. Some few of the numbers of this work, 
which have fallen into our hands, denote earnest- 
ness, originality and sincerity—qualities, which, 
though of the very last importance to a wholesome 
periodical literature—particularly to its criticism— 





are yet, most usually, the very last to be found in 
modern periodicals. Mr. Mathews has also some- 
what distinguished himself by a hearty advocacy of 
a Copy Right Law, which, by securing the foreign 
author in his rights, will necessarily afford to the na- 
tive, that fair field of competition for which, as the 
law at present stands, he will struggle long in vain, 
In this advocacy, he has shown equal zeal] and talent, 
Our readers may remember a speech which he made 
at a dinner given in New-York to Charles Dickens; 
and two pamphlets from his pen, on the same fruit- 
ful topic, have already received the notice of this 
Magazine—for which, see the issues of September 
(1842), and April of the present year. 

From all that we have seen and heard, and from 
the work before us, we gather that Mr. Mathews is 
a writer of decided talent. But we are very far from 
sure that he does this talent justice, or is likely to 
succeed in finding his way to public favor, in at- 
tempting works after the fashion of “Puffer Hop- 
kins.” We should say that humour was the one 
quality, in which, of all others, Mr. Mathews is 
most seriously deficient. At all events, humour is 
not his forte, nor are we better satisfied to believe 
that he possesses many of the requirements for that 
sort of satirical composition which delights in the 
use of such materials as lie confusedly, scattered 
upon the surfaces of social life. Whatever be the 
characteristic of the less direct and grave matter in 
“Puffer Hopkins,” it certainly is not humour; and 
for the satiric, we are of opinion that it will scarce- 
ly do to consider, under this head, that sort of kee 
or pungent remark, which, dealing only in obvious 
materials, such as daily come up in the newspapers, 
speaks only to the most glaring developments in the 
evil practices of an eviltime. We do not deny that 
such stuff furnishes good staple for the jest and the 
sarcasm, the merry laugh and stinging commentary; 
but not if handled after the ordinary newspaper fash- 
ion. It is one thing to show the thing to be deserv- 
ing of ridicule, but quite another to ridicule it with 
success—one thing to say where the laugh should 
take place, but a somewhat more difficult task to 
compel the cacchination at the necessary moment. 
The topics of scornful satire are sufficiently numer- 
ous, as the newspapers show us every day. The 
American mind, forever strained, hangs forever on 
the verge equally of the absurd and the sublime. But to 
seize it atthe happy condition, when, in exposing the 
one, we do not offend or disparage the other, is a 
task of no ordinary difficulty. Few writers are able 
to seize upon it with success, and confine themselves 
with judgment to their proper limits ; and when the 
satire is made to bear upon a great nation—its plans, 
prejudices or principles—there is then so much the 
more difficulty. The very idea ofa large and powerful 
nation mingling with the subject matter, however ri- 
diculous, invests it with a sort of dignity which is 
very apt to blunt the sting of satire, and take from 
critical humour, some of the qualities of spirit most 
essential to success. 

We do not conceive the endowments of Mr. Ma- 
thews to be of that character which should properly 
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incline him to this species of writing, and we confess 
ourselves greatly surprised that he should,—in our 
judgment—so completely have mistaken his own 
particular réle, He has been, we suspect, se- 
duced by the example and the successes of Dick- 
ens, into the hopeless toil of doing similar things, 
and achieving like successes, But his mind is of a 
very different order—we say this without disparage- 
ment,—from that of Mr. Dickens—and would lead 
him, would he obey it, to far other fields, and, possi- 
bly, to not dissimilar degrees of success. To suc- 
ceed after the fashion of Mr. Dickens, requires only 
the clever imitator; and it would not be difficult for 
thousands to follow in his wake, and win correspon- 
ding successes, with those which, by similar imitative 
industry, Mr. James has secured in his painful and 
pressing imitations of the romance of Walter Scott, 
But Mr. Mathews has too much real ability of his 
own to be an imitator; we see this in spite of the 
obvious efforts at imitation which distinguish sever- 
al of his most popular performances, They seem to 
betray, at every page, the marks of an original and 
bold mind, struggling against self-imposed fetters. 
Without stopping here to ask what are the endow- 
ments of Mr. Mathews’ intellect, for which inquiry 
we are not prepared by a sufficient study of his 
writings, it will suffice that we should say that he 
lacks one great essential of the imitator—mental 
flexibility. His thoughts and expressions come out 
of a mould of their own, in spite of all his efforts to 
force them into that of other people. Hence, indeed, 
the stiffness and seeming coldness of his utterance,— 
a characteristic of his writings, which is every where 
present in these that we have seen, and which we 
conceive to be singularly false as a characteristic of 
his intellect. As an imitator of Mr. Dickens, we 
should say that Mr. Mathews’ would be particular- 
ly unfortunate, and this inability would be the strict 
result of the strong and decided independence which 
marks his own mind. He lacks sundry of the at- 
tributes which are among the most essential to the 
success of Dickens—that pliancy of mood which we 
call mental flexibility, and which enables him to 
pause at any moment, throw by the favorite idea, 
and catch at that which is suggested by the passing 
images around him, He lacks, also, the same pa- 
tient observation, the same keen zest for the queer, 
the quaint and the ridiculous. A fondness for ex- 
aggeration,—which is significant of the imaginative 
faculty—is, as far as we are yet able to perceive, the 
most distinct and marked characteristic which they 
partake in common, and yetthis faculty declares itselt 
very dissimilarly in the two writers. Mr. Mathews is 
generally very serious in his exaggerations,—Mr, 
Dickens rather jocose. The one dilates rather in 
the sterner parts of his Drama, while the other, in 
these very portions of his writings—the sad and the 
pathetic—is studious to appear as rational as _possi- 
ble ;—and so far, Mr, D. has greatly the advantage 
of his American admirer, 

Mr. Mathews, we should say, isa man quite too 
earnest, too intense, for this kind of writings. He 
too nearly represents the mood of the American 





mind, which is serious, straightforward, impressive—~ 
not content with being suggestive,—never satisfied 
until it enforces with sober argument and solid illus- 
tration the subject which it proposes to teach. His 
tastes do not incline him, with the writer to whom 
we assume his designed resemblance,—to catch the 
various shadows as they rise, and to seize and bring 
together as they severally appear, the thousand 
contrasts presented by the condition and the morals 
of low life and pauperism, His genius is too des- 
potic—too aristocratic, for this. He is too little of the 
democrat—socially and politically ; a fact which we 
very much regret, for the sake of his writings. The 
nice shades of humble character escape him,—those 
exquisitely slight hues and outlines which denote 
the transition from one feeling to another, among a 
class of persons, who,—except when freed from the 
restraining presence of their superiors,—speak and 
appear with the subdued voice and countenance of 
men for whom there is no social law, and whose so- 
cial privileges are those which are afforded by li- 
cense rather than by liberty, Mr. Dickens derives 
his chief successes from that sympathy with the or- 
dinary nature, which not only sees into its external 
condition,—sees how it is fed, clothed and comfort- 
ed,—but strives to pry into its inner world,—to see 
how it thinks,—what are its hopes,—how it estimates 
the present,—how it anticipates the future,—what 
are its intellectual daily gains,—what are its poor, 
despised moral trophies,—the little, creeping, insin- 
uating hopes, fears and fancies, which, with the in- 
ferior condition, somewhat tend to elevate the lowly, 
soothe and soften the rough, and inform, though, per- 
haps, with only a transient beauty, the coarse and 
unintellectual. Mr. Dickens looks among these 
people, to see what he can discern /hrough their 
rags. Mr. Mathews only shows us the creature in 
his rags. The former, by that obvious sympathy 
with his subject, which is the certain proof of his 
capacity to handle it, lifts into our survey qualities 
and characteristics of worth, in the object we have 
hitherto been only accustomed to avoid and to des- 
pise, until our human nature gradually assimilates 
itself to its new acquaintance, and we rejoice to find 
that one whom we thought before only deserving 
our scorn, has some of the strongest claims upon our 
sympathy. It is Mr, Mathews’ toil, seemingly, to 
convince us, that many, to whom we have been ac- 
customed to yield our sympathies, are, in reality, 
only deserving our scorn. Let us say, in this place, 
that Mr. Dickens’ object is not only the most chari- 
table, but the most truthful, Man is a much nobler 
and better animal, in spite of all his failings, than we 
are inclined to think him. It is to be understood, 
however, that we now confine our comparison only 
to the least exceptionable part of this gentleman’s 
writings. The miserable moral and physical de- 
formities which he sometimes offers us for men, are 
equally false to nature and reyolting to art. Mr, 
Mathews does not seem to possess the fine tact of 
discriminating, and selecting from his materials; 
nor is he able, whether from youth and inexperience, 
or because of a natural deficiency in this part of his 
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intellectual organization, to catch those softening 
and qualifying traits of every character, which tend, 
in connection with its harsher features, to complete 
and round the picture, so as to bring it to the lively 
naturalness of truth. The more prominent traits,— 
the open expression,--the master feeling, which can 
no longer be subdued,~-whether of rogue or ruffian, 
of parvenu or pauper,—he can manage and delineate 
very well;—but we lose the under touches,—the ni- 
cer strokes of the artist;—and the consequence is, 
that those which are made, stand out sharply and 
angularly upon the canvas,—in glaring colors and 
dark, massy lines. We understand what is intend- 
ed,—we recognise certain features and a certain 
truth, but it is not the whole truth, and might as 
well, for the degree of faith we putin it, be utter- 
ly false. It is in this sort of drawing as in morals, 
the exhibition of a partial fact being, as we all know, 
only the most disparaging form of falsehood, 

Mr. Mathews tells us in his preface, that his hope 
was to produce a book which should be character- 
istic and national in its features. ,He adds, by way 
of becoming qualification, his fears that he may 
have fallen short of this hope. ‘He had a design 
which seemed, in some of its circumstances, to par- 
take a little of utility and truth; but which, he is 
afraid, is not made quite so elear to the reader.” 

This modest apprehension is a becoming one. It 
is difficult to say what Mr. Mathews conceives to 
be “characteristic and national.” So far as regards 
this part of his design, we do not hesitate to say that 
this work is a decided failure. With the exception 
of afew proper names, designated localities, and a 
frequent reference to the slang phrases of party in 
our country, he might as well have gathered his ma- 
terials in Timbuctoo. We fail to perceive any of 
those peculiar characteristics and qualities of mind 
and temper which distinguish our people. We have 
some well-known and thrice-repeated flings at dem- 
agogues and parvenues, of which, doubtless, we have 
a nauseating abundance,—and we have soie of the 
cant practices by which such operatives work out 
their objects ;—but in the manufacture and employ- 
ment of these agents, Mr. Mathews shows no inge- 
nuity; and all those portions of the work in which 
they appear, are remarkable for nothing but exag- 
geration. The objects of party are made so exces- 
sively small and ridiculous, that they eannot be ex- 
pected to deceiye the simplest understanding; and, 
unless it be assumed that the people of New-York, 
instead of being the most sharp-witted, are the stu- 
pidest people in creation, the satire falls to the ground 
from over-leaping itself. Mr. Mathews fails egre- 
giously in hitting that nice medium where the artifice 
ceases, and the absurdity begins. The ridiculous is 
an Al Sirat,—as narrow as that boundary which is 
supposed to separate the madman and the superior 
wit. There is no discretion of greater difficulty, than 
that which enables the writer to maintain his balance 
in making his way along this very attenuated pas- 
sage. 

Now, there is little that can be rendered ridiculous 
in.the.career or character of the American people. 
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Very little, certainly, in their peculiarities, can be 
made so. The ludicrous in their aspect, is such on- 
ly as they share with every people on the face of the 
globe, and results, chiefly, from their endeavors at 
display,—the efforts at shows above their condition, 
by classes now, for the first time, rising into the high- 
er forms of social organization. This mockery of 
the “High Life Below Stairs,” is an ancient topic of 
satire in every country in which civilization makes 
any advances. It is, indeed, one of the most uner- 
ring signs of an advance of civilization,—and, how- 
ever ludicrous in its simple aspect, is not to be regard- 
ed with contempt or hostility, by those who behold 
in it neither more nor less than an ambition highly 
honorable in its origin, if utterly mistaken and even 
censurable in the unwise direction which it appears 
totake. Certainly, good scenes, lively and spirited, 
might be wrought of material such as this, but the 
subject would admit of no novelty unless there were 
such varieties of manner,—such ludicrous contor- 
tions of habit,—as to render it susceptible of lights 
and shadows, such as do not belong to the condition 
of the social world in other and existing nations. 

Now, it so happens that the American people, 
constitutionally vain, are, in consequence of this 
characteristic, singularly sensitive to ridicule, and 
are forever on their guard against it. You see proofs 
of this in all the walks of society, in every city in 
the Union. It shows itself in a thousand forms and 
circumstances, which the observing and philosophic 
mind may note daily at every corner of the street, 
This characteristic dread, renders the American, 
who is otherwise of a rash and ardent temper—sin- 
gularly rash and ardent in all the walks of busi- 
ness—as tenacious as possible of every external pro- 
priety in mere manners,—particularly watchful of 
the deportment of those whom he deems better bred 
than himself; and it is on this subject, chiefly, that 
he feels sore and solicitous in the presence of the 
foreign traveller. He does not trouble himself to 
prove that he is brave and fearless. His history 
proves this,—his conquests,—his present position ; 
but as he has some doubts about his social career 
and conduct, so he seeks to fortify his own estimate 
of himself, by challenging, whenever oecasion ofiers, 
the favorable opinion of the foreigner. It is from 
this overweening anxiety for praise, that most of his 
errors and misfortunes spring. It is because of this 
reason that he seeks to live so much in the world’s 
eye, and cringes so much, and so promptly, to the 
opinion of his neighbors. There is no telling how 
much moral evil results from this unhappy charac- 
teristic. Suffice it, that we ascribe to it almost all 
the misfortune that he suffers. Would he could be 
lessoned by the noble sonnet of Wordsworth,— 

“The world is too much with us,’’ &c. 

These traits admit of satire, and may of humorous 
description, but not much. Look to the writings of 
Dickens, and see what use he makes @B such mate- 
rials. Nay, we may say here, that Dickengattempts 
nothing national, and his attempts of a social char- 
acter, are addressed ehiefly to the strong contrasts 
of social life,—the individuals who love and fee} 
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beyond their order, and the antagonist spirits of evil, 
who hate and mock beyond their order. London 
society, be sure, is not wholly made up of the Quilps 
and the Brothers Cheeryble, the Little Nells and 
Olivers, and the other odd opposites, whose affected 
names we do not hope to remember,—angels and 
monsters, of whom we either see too little or too 
much, and of whom, strictly speaking, society sees 
nothing. 

‘The leading idea of the American novelist, who 
seeks to prepare a work of truly national character, 
must first recognise the impetuous and intense ear- 
nestness of the people,—an intersity which maddens 
upon each successive topic, and runs headlong in the 
prosecution of every new scheme. With this idea 
in mind, the condition of the country,—the character 
of the people,—the events in their history,—furnish 
abundant materials for fiction. But the fiction must 
partake of all the usual elements of fiction,—must 
delineate society at large,—take in all its aspects,— 
nor suffer any but the one to preponderate, viz: that 
one which gives tone to the whole,—in which the 
whole people share,—in which they must sympa- 
thise ;—the temperament,—he earnest, excitable na- 
ture,—all enthusiasm, all impulse—which declares 
itself in every movement of the national will and 
mind. Such a people can have nohumor. Itis too 
serious forthat. It never dallies or trifles with its 
subject. It has no time for loitering,—for playing 
by the way. It always has a goal before it, and its 
march is ever onward. Of such a people you can 
make a thousand stories, but you cannot make them 
ridiculous. You cannot evolve much materials for 
humor from the great mass; and what yon do gain 
must be employed simply for the purposes of relief, 
to set off and illustrate the sterner, fiercer aspects, 
which preponderaie in all its groupings. Nor, even 
of the extravagancies of party, can you with pro- 
priety make topics for the humorous. Cutting sar- 
casm, indeed, may victimize the demagogues who 
lead; but you cannot laugh either at them or at their 
victims. The picture, best or worst, in all its phases, 
is too serious, if not too terrible. A great, blinded, 
struggling people, honestly seeking the right,—toil- 
ing day and night in its attainment,—and misled by 
those in whom they confide, is a picture to awe, to 
confound, to terrify,—to make one sad, to make one 
weep, not to make one laugh. And, whatever there 
is of the ludicrous in the picture of a simple, igno- 
rant man, in his cellar, striving to be a politician af- 
ter the fashion of his ward,—cobbling shoes and 
discussing principles,—still, the craving of his soul 
commands such respect, that the thoughtful mind 
must needs humor his appetite. Besides, there is 
truth in that philosophy which asserts that where the 
soul of man honestly strives after the truth,—the 
truth, such as will suit his condition and purposes, 
will infallibly come to recompense his search. 

But we digress. We shall only say farther, that, 
while we protest against the artist who proposes to 
draw nothing but what is simply humorous or ridi- 
culous from the conditionsofgociety in our country, 
we are yet of the opinion, that rare works may be 





made out of the domestic materials among us, by 
the skilful genius who shall be patient enough to 
seek them out. Nor will the search necessarily be 
one of much difficulty or delay. We regard the 
American people as being more easily delineated by 
the moral artist, than any of the European nations. 
Their characteristics lie more completely upon the 
surface than any other. They think aloud. They 
act, in most cases, with a leading regard to the fact 
that the eyes of their neighbors are uponthem. Their 
impulses are as warm and impetuous as those of the 
Irish; and the circumstances of their condition,— 
being one of singular progress and prosperity, ren- 
ders them—in spite of their English origin—as little 
careful of the future as ever the poorest sans-potato 
in green Erin, Vain, audacious, bold, good-natured, 
not so frank as forward, not so wise as ready,—the 
American is a compound of qualities easy to be 
analyzed, and of a character amply to reward the 
toil which would enter upon the honest delineation 
of his moral and social nature. But, hopefully to 
undertake such a task, the artist must look over the 
narrow prejudices and small barriers opposed by his 
own local connections with castes and factions. The 
satirist may scourge a popular vice, but never draw 
anational picture, and the American writer who 
shall ask himself who is whig and who is democrat, 
among the persons who sit to him for portraits,—who 
belongs to his circle, and who does not,—will des- 
cribe rather the cliquism which sways his own mind, 
than the minds of a people, whom, it is very clear, 
he could never comprehend. 

We have been hurried into a subject, which re- 
quires more thorough examination. We may take 
it up hereafter with more deliberate purpose. At 
present, we shall do enough, in repeating that the 
book of Mr. Mathews does not seem to us to fulfil 
his design of giving it a decidedly national charac- 
ter. Withall its talent, and it has a good deal, it 
fails in this respect. Butif it does not seem to us to 
possess humor, it is not without piquancy; and if it 
lacks in vraisemblance, we see frequent proofs of 
the imaginative presence, which leads us to suppose 
that Mr, Mathews’ genius might well conduct him, 
and will, to superior game, We doubt that he will 
excel in this department, and recommend him to try 
others. His styleis clear and expressive,—his tone 
correct and manly,—wanting somewhat in softness, 
though possessing sufficient fervor. We should 
think that he would be more likely to succeed in 
the grave and elevated, than in the ludicrous and 
the low,—in the fervid and intense, than in the 
quaint and humorous. There is something in the 
chapter entitled, “the Vision of the Coffin-Maker’s 
Apprentice,” which prompted us to mark it for ex- 
tract, Our limits, however, prevent us from doing 
so. It seems to us to prove that Mr. Mathews could 
make a poet,—at all events, a volume in which the 
poetic atmosphere should give fine relief to the per- 
sons of the drama. 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


Looxine at the style in which the printing of 
this work has been executed, we are compelled to 
regret that the compilation and illustration had not 
been confided to better hands. No more beautifully 
printed volume was ever issued from the American 
press. The paper is fine, white and thick, the type 
new and bold, the pressmanship excellent. But what 
Shall we say of the pictorial illustrations, and what 
shall we say of the editor or author. The fact is, 
these pictures are coarse, and we should think, in 
some very striking respects, singularly out of cos- 
tume. The portraits are characterless in the draw- 
ing, and blurred and blotched in the engraving; 
while the illustrations of the actions, or events of the 
narrative, are spiritless, showing a total want of 
skill, on the part of the artist, for grouping and dra- 
matic effect. Weare sorry to speak in this manner 
of a work, the design of which is in reality excellent, 
and which amply deserved to have been carried out 
by corresponding execution. Such a work would have 
justified the employment ofa better artist; and certain- 
ly required more study and more acute examination 
of pictorial authorities; than seem to have been ac- 
cordedit. As little are we satisfied with the literary 
character of the performance. That it is tolerably 
well done, is as much as can be said of it. But sucha 
work should not be merely tolerable. It should have 
been able to assert claims of a more decided excel- 
lence. Thestory should have been well told and 
copiously, not garbled,—not contracted into heads of 
chapters, or a mere miserable skeleton of facts. Its 
style should have been free and flowing; its spirit 
should have been warm, polished and properly ani- 
mated. Mr. Frost is, at best, simply a correct wri- 
ter,—coldly correct,—rigid and expressionless, with- 
out any of the charms and graces of the practised 
author. Nor does he seem altogether capable of 
discerning what portions of his subject most need 
attention and elaboration. He lingers upon parts 
which are uninteresting or unimportant, and hurries 
over those which, either from their intrinsic value 
or novelty, deserved a lengthened investigation. 
Thus, nothing can be more bald or unsatisfactory, 
than the chapter which is devoted to the early Ame- 
rican discoveries of the Northmen, and Bjorn As- 
brandson,—written by Mr. Frost, Biorn,—of whose 
exile the histories furnish so beautiful a romance, 
is dismissed in a single small paragraph, which af- 
fords a very indistinct idea of the record as it comes 
tous. We are not told, as we should have been, 
that, according to the Northern chronicles, the coun- 
try upon which he was found is supposed to be that 
now occupied by the people of Carolina and Geor- 
gia,—nor is the further interesting fact given to us, viz: 
that the natives of the country spoke a dialect which 
so closely resembled the Irish, as to be readily under- 
stood by the wondering Northmen. Never was state- 
ment, purporting to be historical, of so valueless and 
imperfect character. This narrative, so new to our 
people, and rendered by recent evidence so highly 
= a deserved ample consideration and copious 

etails, ina work like the present, intended, particu- 
larly, as a popular history of the country. The 
subject fully deserved another chapter, and even 
now, by way of remedying the deficiency, adequate 
notes should be given to it in the appendix. We 
have spoken our censure freely, as we really desire 
to see amended those defects which might impair 
the value and impede the circulation of a work, the 
plan of which deserves commendation. Even now, 
with all its faults, it is one that is likely to become 
a The portraits of Columbus, Cabot, De 

oto, Charles V., and Ponce De Leon, are alleged 
to be from old pictures, and some of them known to 





be originals. We think less favorably of the illus- 
trations contained in the second number than the 
first. The work is to be completed in twenty num- 
bers, at 25 cents each, and as but two are as yet is- 
sued, sufficient time will be afforded the publisher 
to avail himself of such suggestions in this criti- 
cism, aS may tend to the better perfection of his 
plans. Hereafter, we may go into a more searching 
examination of its literary merits. 





WARD’S LECTURE.* 


Aaron Burr is the subject chosen by Mr. Ward 
for his Lecture, a fact which should have been sta- 
ted upon the title-page. The Lecturer brings toge- 
ther, in proper order, and with good arrangement, 
the leading events in the life of this man, so distin- 
guished for the mixed elemen‘s of good and evil 
which were exhibited in his character ;—the latter, 
unhappily for his own fame, and somewhat to his 
country’s loss, awfully preponderating over the for 
mer, in activity and number. He was a bol ; 
man. These few words sum up very nearly 

thing which is furnished by all the histories o 
which have reached our hands; and, though 1 
timate of his character, which Mr. Ward ma 

an indulgent one, we do not see that he offe: 
thing, which can, in any degree, disturb the 

ment of the past upon his career and conduc 
Ward writes with warmth and force. His th 

are generally just and discriminating, and h' 

clear and flowing. The Lecture is by no m 
tedious one. 





JACKSON’S ORATION.} 


We have found pleasure, more than once 
pages of the Magnolia, in adverting to the gr 
facility with which Mr. Jackson, the writer 
oration before us, can throw off a copy of 
tender, passionate or patriotic. But his pro: 
no means worthy of his poetic style. We fin 
involved and elaborate. It is still farther! 
the present instance, by bad punctuation,—a 
which, in this country, should never be devol 
on the printer. The subject of Mr. Jacksot 
tion,—Ireland, its wrongs and its claims, its 
ings and its genius,—is one very well calcu 
enliven the orator and warm his enthusiasm, 
are scarcely prepared to visit him with very 
rebuke, if, in the fervor of his rhetoric, he cea 
times, to preserve that classical simplicity of ¢ 
sion, which is requisite to the success of othei 

ositions. Mr. Jackson is figurative in the ex ° 

e has all that Irish impulse, which hurries hits ia 
to speech without suffering him to stop and inquire 
whether he is likely, or not, to break the “head of 
Priscian,” or offend the venerable shade of Aristar- 
chus. Some of his figures—which were no doubt 
highly successful when spoken by warm lips to wil- 
ling ears,—do not read so well in print. e could 
have wished that, after consenting to publish, the 
orator could have become the critic, and pruned 
down those little luxuriances of style, which, how- 
ever successful in delivery, are seldom apt to win 
their way to the affections, when passed through 
that rigid form of introduction which is afforded by 
the press. Had Mr. Jackson done this, and made 
more free use of the file, his discourse would have 
lost none of its beauties. With all of its faults, 





* A Lecture delivered before the Georgia Historical Society, 
in Savannah, &c. By Jobn Elliott Ward, Esq. Locke & Davis, 
1843. 

t An Oration delivered before the Hibernian Society of Sa- 





* Pictorial History ofthe United States, by John Frost, A. M. 
BH. Butler Philadelphia, 1840. [(S. Hart, Sen., Charleston.) 
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however, we can easily conceive the impression 
which it must have made upon warm-hearted Irish- 
men, by a fervent utterance and an impassioned 
manner. 





HOBOKEN, A ROMANCE.* 


Mr. Fay makes an interesting story. This ro- 
mance of New-York is quite so. It is also very well 
written. So far as mere style is concerned, it is a 
decided improvement on his previous writings. It 
is less marked by pretension, and it is in better keep- 
ing. The parts fit more coherently. It is more dis- 
tinguished by good sense and good thinking. Those 
portions of the work which contain the discussions 
on the subject of revelation, its lights and proofs, 
are highly creditable, and speak as well for the heart 
as the intellect of the author, To this point we may 
commend the present volumes. But we have our 
objections. Mr. Fay is wanting in imagination—in 
this respect he is positively dull. He never rises— 
sticks as closely to the city walls and the dull earth, 
as if he could not guess the value of a wing. He 
has no invention. This is strikingly shown by a 
comparison of the present with his former work, the 
Countess Ida. In that work as in the present, the 
main interest is derived from the same topic, and 
not the topic only, but the exact results follow in 
both histories from the evolvement of the same prin- 
ciples. Thus, in both works, the main events turn 
upon a blow given, leading to a duel in which one 
of the parties, and the injured one, is the victim. 
That the filling up may be different in the two ro- 
mances does not lessen the force of this objection. 
Not only is the main topic in the two books the same, 
but the peculiar events upon which their whole in- 
terest depends are identical also—Again: Mr. Fay 
does not draw or discriminate character with any 
force. The differences which distinguish his men 
and women are in externals chiefly. His heroes in 
particular are characterless—mere puppets, moved 
about at the will of certain practitioners, whose 
management, too, is so transparent, that, were they 
not the simplest of all God’s creatures, they could 
not fora moment be imposed upon. How complete- 
ly does White rule Glendinning, a man who is rep- 
resented as utterly unmanageable; and what shall 
we say of the shallow and ridiculous manner in 
which Emmersonthe sweepings of a prison—con- 
trives to make Fanny Elton, distrust, despise and 
insult the man she loves,—the brother of her bosom 
friend and the friend of her family. How easily 
too, does the same Emmerson practise upon the lov- 
er,—upon the acute lawyer, the intellectual Harry 
Lennex, as if he were the merest dolt,—mocking 
and deceiving him with arts which could deceive 
none but the most stupid,—until he turns with indig- 
nity from the woman whom he really loves, at the 
moment when she is betraying the utmost and most 
obvious anxiety to regain his regards. Besides, by 
what right is it, ihat Mr. Emmerson, while defaming 
to the lady, her lover—the brother of her bosom 
friend, exacts from her a promise that she will keep 
his secret,—that she will repudiate the claims of the 
man she loves and withhold the reason. No won- 
der is awakened on her part that he, Emmerson, the 
creature of Lennox’s bounty, saved by him from 
ruin, should, because of an unnatural interest in her- 
self and she a stranger, volunteer in her ears the 
harshest denunciations of that friend of whom she 
herself sees nothing but what is pure and becoming 
and estimable. The contrivance is all very shallow, 
and betrays on the part of the writer equal deficien- 
ey of invention and discrimination. Let us desig- 
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nate a few more errors in this writer’s pourtreyal of 
character. On the voyage out he makes Harry 
Lennox ostentatiously exhibit his skill in pistol 
shooting before an individual whose challenge he 
undergoes. This error in gentility was committed 
by Mr. Bulwer in his Eugene Aram. He makes 
Eugene Aram, in order to discourage Young Walter 
from pursuing him with hostility, show him what a 
dead shot he is, by firing at a tree, which his bullet 
penetrates in tlle very spot at which he aims. Now, it 
would seem scarcely necessary to say to any gentle- 
man that all this was very ungentlemanly conduct— 
nay, that to a man of real courage it would lead to 
the immediate conviction that the exhibitor was in 
reality no fire-eater. On the subject of the pistol 
shooting as Mr. Fay deseribes it, we may say en pas- 
sant that it was no great cracks, A ood shot would 
laugh pretty equally at the famous performances of 
Mr. larry L.ennox and my Lord Middleton.—In 
Countess Ida, Mr. Fay commits an inconsistency in 
the development of character which is quite as amu- 
Sing as itis serious. In that work, Claude Wynd- 
ham, principled against duelling, receives a blow in 
the presence of an assemblé crowd—to which he 
submits—shows no resentment—offers no resistance. 
He is agonized—vapors through one or more chap- 
ters about his mental sufferings, but does nothing, 
and suffers his friend to fight his battle and perish in 
consequence. But he who submits to a blow from 
his equal in society, and under circumstances the 
most humiliating, the very next day takes his friend’s 
footman by the throat and gives him a fierce shaking, 
which might have been as properly bestowed on the 
fellow who had degraded him. Forthis amusing con- 
tradiction, see Countess Ida, pages 38 and 39, vol. ii. 
But enough of this. Hoboken is a pleasing and in- 
teresting story in spite of its defects, and Mr. Fay 
is an amiable writer, and we rejoice to add a very 
improving one. 





LOCKHART’S NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE.* 


Or the thousand and one biogtaphical sketches of 
Napoleon, this of Mr. Lockhart, is without question 
one of the most comprehensive. This is a great 
merit in a work, the subject of which is so fruitful— 
nor is it deficient in other merits. It is clear, ample 
and well written, and quite as fair, as an estimate of 
the wonderful man whose deeds furfish its theme, 
as it is possible to be, coming from the hands of a 
Briton, and national enemy. Making due allowan- 
ces for the acknowledged toryism of the writer, and 
the natural prejudices of his position and associa- 
tions, and we shall gather from these two volumes 
quite as correct an idea of the achievements and 
character of Napoleon Buonaparte as could be ob- 
tainea, even after wading through the most copious 
of the many ambitious volumes which have been 
devoted to the subject. Certainly, on this head, it 
is very far to be preferred to the massive tomes of 
Mr. Locxhart’s father-in-law—Sir Walter Scott,— 
tomes, which, though brightened constantly by his 
genius, are yet but too frequently blackened by his 
prejudices. It would not be easy to refer the gener- 
al reader to a work better calculated than the present 
for the object at which it aims. 





SBAWARD’S NARRATIVE.{ 


We remember reading this delightful narrative sev- 
eral years ago, in the amplified form in which it first 





*The History of Napoleon Buonaparte ; by J. G. Lockhart, 
Esq. 2vols. New+York—Harper & Brothers, 1843. 


+ Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck, and 
consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea, 
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appeared. It is an exquisite piece of fiction—as fine 
a piece of art in its way as any of Defoe’s, and quite 
Worthy of companionship with that dear book of 
every boyhood, Robinson Crusoe, which it very 
much resembles. We say that it resembles Robin- 
son Crusoe, but this mast not be understood as sug- 
gesting that it bears any of the marks of slavish imi- 
tation. Imitation it certainly is, but it is that sort of 
imitation in which the kindred Genius, taking the 
instrument out of the hands of the “master, shows 
himself “to the manner born” in the use of it— 
working with bold strokes and fearless touches, and 
with such happy result that the master may well 
yield it up, happy to be sure of so excellent a suc- 
cessor in his art. The boy will read this volume 
with the delight of one making discoveries in a new 
world, and the grey haired man will enjoy a like 
gratification in recognizing once more, and refresh- 
ing his memory with the signs and wonders which he 
discovered long ago. Such a work bears re-reading 
quite as well as republication. It is one of the cheap 
issues of Harper & Brothers. 








ANTIOCH.* 


Tue subject of this treatise is one that should com- 
mend it to the favorable consideration of all Chris- 
tians. Its author is already distinguished as the 
writer of two works of value and reputation—the 
‘Philosophy of Benevolence,’ and a ‘Prize Essay on 
Religious Dissensions.’ He is recognized by his 
brethren in the Gospel as thinking with originality 
and expressing himself with force. Our knowledge 
of him, however, is confined to his labors in the little 
volume before us, which is certainly well written, 
and is evidently well-intended. It deserves the 
study of all persons solicitous of the progress to com- 
plete conquest over the human heart, and through 
the world of man, of the world-saving Church of 
Christ. Itis preceded by a comprehensive analyti- 
cal essay by the Rev. Baron Stow, of Boston. 





THE GREAT COMMISSION.{ 


Tuis is a very noble subject, calculated to provoke, 
in highest degree, the equal.exercise of eloquence 
and thought. The history of this essay is also an 
interesting one, and will prove a better commentary 
upon its merits than any criticism that we could 
prepare. It —- that certain philanthropic 
“friends of the Missionary enterprise in Scotland,” 
influenced by the most anxious Christian desires to 
speed the progress of Evangelization throughout the 
world, among other means for bringing about this ob- 
ject, “offered a prize of two hundred guineas for the 
best, and another prize of fifty guineas for the second 
best Essay on the duty, privilege, and encourage- 
ment of Christians to send the Gospel of Salvation 
to the unenlightened nations of the Earth.” Of for- 
v two essays which were received, this of the Rev. 

r. John Harris of Cheshunt College, was pronounc- 
ed the best. Two other Essays were adjudged to be 
of very high excellence, though not equal to the one 
chosen, and whichis before us. These latter two 
are also destined for publication. After this state- 
ment, it would be scarcely worth while for us, to en- 
ter into any opinions, which must necessarily be 





* Antioch: or Increase of Moral Power in the Church of 
Christ. By Rev. Pharcellus Church, with an Introductory 
Essay by Rev. Baron Stow. Boston; Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln, 1843. [Babcock & Co.] 

t The Great Commission: or the Christian Church constitu- 
ted and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. By the 
Rev. John Harris, D. D. With an Introductory Essay by Wil- 
Second Edition. Boston; Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
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brief, on the character of this performance. The 
simple facts in its history are its proper advertise- 
ment. We content ourselves with saying that, from 
what we have read of the Essay, and the introduc- 
tion—both of which are very elaborate,—we should 
pronounce the work to be of the highest order of 
merit as a speculative and Christian treatise—one 
that must amply reward any student, even not a 
Christian,~and, to the latter, must be productive of 
incalculable delight and profit. To the missionary 
enterprise, the ‘Great Commission,” will doubtless 
become a vast treasure house of argument, whether 
for defence against the assailaht who doubts the 
utility or the propriety of such enterprises, or of 
encouragement to the Christian who finds in it clear 
proofs of a design, expressed or implied, on the part 
of his Maker, that he should, in turn, distribute 
abroad the blessing, of which he himself is so gra- 
ciously permitted to partake. [Babcock & Co.] 





MACAULAY’S ESSAYS.* 


A cueapP edition of the Essays of one of the most 
brilliant periodical writers of this or any day. But 
the name of the writer, and some sufficient general 
idea of his merits, are too well known among our 
readers, to need that we should do more than apprise 
them of the publication of this new and cheap edi- 
tion. We confess ourselves deficient in our admi- 
ration of this so called cheap literature. We fancy 
it will be found to be very dear in the end. The 
type is usually wretchedly small, and the paper 
wretchedly mean. The works are unbound, and 
when bound (ah item of expense which the purchas- 
er of cheap books should not omit to take into the 
account,) they make but mean looking library edi- 
tions. his work of Macaulay is got up, to use the 
bookseller’s phrase, quite as neatly as is common to 
this sort of publication, and yet we cannot but com- 
mend to those who would purchase sucha writer, 
to give the preference to the dear edition in four 
stout duodecimo’s—a collection which, if slightly 
reduced in price, would, we are of opinion, better 
reward the publishers, than the one before us, pub- 
lished though it be at the almost nominal cost of one 
dollar. The wear and tear of eye-sight, terribly in- 
creased since the era of cheap literature, is not the 
least of those considerations which should prompt 


| our dear public to eschew it altogether. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CLOSET—THE CASKET OF 
JEWELS—THE MARRIAGE RING. 


Here are three beautiful miniature volumes from 
the Boston press, which should equally charm the 
eye and cheer the mind of the possessor. They are 
all religious in their character, and form in them- 
selves a small but valuable Christian library. The 
first volume, the Bible and the Closet, contains two 
Essays by Divines of the Puritan Church, who were 
ejected for non-conformity in 1662. The first essay— 
“How we may read the Scriptures with the most 
spiritual profit,” is by Rev. Thomas Watson; the 
second is entitled “Secret Prayer successfully man- 
aged,” from the pen of Rev. Samuel Lee. Both of 
these subjects are of great importance to the student- 
christian. The first of them we have read with 
pleasure and we hope profit. Both of them are 
spoken of in-terms of approbation by modern di- 
vines very capable to judge. The present edition is 





* Critical and Miscellaneous Essays; By J. Babington Ma- 
caulay. Philadelphia—Carey & Hart, 1843. 

+The Bible and the Closet—The Casket of Jewels—The 
Marriage Ring. Boston—Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. ([(Bab- 
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edited by John Overton Choules, and contains brief 
but interesting biographical notices of the writers. 

“A Casket of Four Jewels for Young Christians” 
is the title of the second of these beautiful little vol- 
umes. The four Jewels are, 1. Apollos: or direc- 
tions to persons just commencing a religious life. 
2. Growth in Grace: or the Young Professor direct- 
ed how to attain to eminent pieiy; by the Rev. Jona- 
than Edwards and J. A. James. 3. The Golden 
Censer: or a visit to the House of Prayer; by John 
Harris, D. D. 4. The Christian Citizen; by the 
same author. No doubt these are all precious jew- 
els which the hearts of young Christians may wear 
with safety as ornaments equally precious and be- 
coming. 

“The Marriage Ring: or How to make Home 
happy.” This is the title of the last of this valua- 
ble miniature library. No title surely could be 
found more attractive. It is from the writings of 
John Angell James. Designed as a manual for 
those just about to enter the marriage state, it is full 
of those calm, pure religious considerations of life 
and its thousand dear ties, interests and relations, 
which can never be more properly addressed to the 


‘mind than just at that important moment in’the his- 


tory of the heart, when it is about to incur the obli- 
gations and take upon itself the duties, of the most 
difficult, jealous and sacred of all human ties and 
trusts. Mr. James writes forcibly and to the point, 
thinks with calmness and justice, and with the far- 
seeing spirit of a Christian teacher. We commend 
all these precious little volumes to our readers. They 
are presents, equally beautiful and appropriate, for 
the young. They will not be unbecoming or unin- 
structive companions for the oid. They will fitly 
decorate the cabinets of both. 





HARPER’S CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 


Family Library.—We have volume second of Mil- 
man’s History of the Jews, very neatly printed at 
25 cents. Of the merits of this work the knowledge 
of the reader is sufficient to render unnecessary any 
commendation of ours. it is universally understood 
to be the most valuable work devoted to its subject 
which we have in English. 

Brande’s Encyclopedia, of Science, Literature and 
Art, Part vi., from the same publishers. 

Alison’s Ewrope, Part iii. ‘The reader will find a 
review of this work, as a whole, in other pages of 
our present issue. It may be enough to say that, 
even with all the objections which may be urged 
against Mr. Alison, on the score of his political an- 
tipathies,—and,—.as we think them—errors,—his 
work is one of the most valuable publications of the 
day—more comprehensive, and better calculated to 
give an idea of that reign of frenzy, the French Rev- 
olution, than any other work upon which we can lay 
our hands. It is an important, if not absolutely es- 
sential, addition to every well-chosen library. 

Shakspeare.—'l'o the same sleepless publishers we 
owe two parts of a new edition of Shakspeare in 
cheap form, which promises to be the most complete, 

erhaps, the only perfect edition, that has ever been 
issued from the American press. It will contain his 
entire works, poems and plays, and be illustrated 
by numerous etchings on steel. These etchings are 
very spirited, though we should have preferred those 
of Retzch, which the publishers might very well 
have given us in the place of new designs by artists, 
who, whatever may be their merits as draftsmen, 
are very far inferior in composition to that very ori- 

inal German genius. Besides, these copies could 

ave supplied a demand, apart from the Shakspeare, 
which is very general, for Retzch’s performances. 
The original volumes of Retzch come to us at a cost 





-y 


of five dollars each, and the French copies, if cheap- 
er, are faint and feeble imitations. We should think 
that a reprint in this country of the whole works of 
Retzch would be a profitable speculation—Another 
suggestion to the publishers on the subject of this 
edition of Shakspeare. Why not put forth an extra 
number, as an appendix, comprising the various 
dramas which have been imputed to this mighty 
master. These are six in number, viz: Locrine; 
The Yorkshire Tragedy; The Puritan; or the Wid- 
ow of Watling-Street; The History of Sir John Old- 
castle; The Life and Death of Thomas, Lord Crom- 
well; and The London Prodigal. Now, it may be, 
that Shakspeare had no hand whatsoever in these 
plays—though we incline to think otherwise—still it 
would be well that every student should be provided 
with the means of judging for himself, by the exami- 
nation of those distinguishing traits of each work, 
by which he might be enabled to trace out the sup- 

osed resemblances between the known and un- 

nown writers. It would satisfy curiosity at all 
events, as the imputed dramas are not now to be 
had, except in very rare and very costly editions. 
The six plays would easily eames in a single 
number such as either of the*two before us. 





THE BALTIMORE PULPIT. 
‘Sxercues of the Baltimore Pulpit’ is the title of a 


neat miniature volume by J. E. Snodgrass, M. D., , 


containing no less than fifteen biographical notices 
of clergymen of that city. These, though evidently 
very hasty performances, will yet interest numerous 
readers. It is desirable to know the names and 
something of the lives of those leading men in every 
city, who are supposed to give it tone and character. 
We could have wished, however, that these ‘sketch- 
es’ had been a little more searching and analytical, 
so that we might have been better able to have de- 
termined the intrinsic rank of each of the persons 
noticed, in the walks of literature in which he may 
be distinguished. ‘That they are not more critical, 
is perhaps due to the form in which they were origi- 
nally published—the pages of a periodical. A se- 
cond series of similar sketches, by the same author, 
is now in course of publication in the same periodi- 
cal. The one before us contains notices of the Rev. 
Messrs. Breckenridge, Wyatt, Duncan, Morris, 
Backus, Shrigley, Slicer, Johns, Hill, Schrieber, 
Burnap, Henshaw, Hammer, Sargent and Keese. ~ 





WRITINGS OF CORNELIUS MATHEWS. 


Tue reader will find, in another part of this jour- 
nal, a somewhat extended notice of one of the works 
of Mr. Mathews. Since that paper has been in the 
hands of the printer, we have been put in possession 
of the first two parts of an uniform edition of the 
writings of this gentleman, now passing through the 
New-York press. These two parts contain “The 
Motley Book” and “Behemoth,”—the first compris- 
ing miscellaneous sketches, chiefly satirical or hu- 
morous, and the latter being a bold, imaginative sto- 
ry, vigorous and well-written, intended to fill out the 
fragmentary history of the unknown race by whom 
were raised the mounds and ancient fortifications of 
our country. ‘The perusal of these two works, while 
it confirms us in our respect for the endowments of 
Mr. Mathews, confirms us also in the opinions we 
have tlready expressed, in other places, of some of 
his errors of judgment. We are persuaded that he 
has not yet chosen that right course, by which his 
talents could obtain befitting exercise. These, we 
think of no common order. They should not be 
wasted on topics which are intrinsically low, 
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interest in which must be of a fleeting character. 
But we reserve our more elaborate judgment upon 
his genius, until we are put in possession of all his 
writings. Enough, at present, that such as we have 
read, renders us anxious for the rest. The form in 
which they are about to appear, is sufficiently chea 

to make them accessible to all readers; and, thoug 

we are not prepared to countenance the advertise- 
ment of the publishers,—which is in very bad taste,— 





writes with force and with talent, but he sets* out to 
“run amuck,” and such a purpose does not often 
consist with right feeling or with right judgment. 
Satire of this kind, by forbearing all discrimination, 
defeats its own object, and, in reality, helps the pre- 
tensions of the poetaster, by confounding him with 
those whose better claims the world is willing to ac- 
knowledge. We should be pleased to see the per- 
formances of Mr. Wilmer in some other more amia- 


we think so highly of Mr. Mathews’ nationality, as | ble department of song. 


well as talent, that we should be pleased to see them 
generally in the hands of our people. 





STEVENS’ HISTORY OF GEORGIA. 


Tue History of Georgia, upon which, as most of 
our readers are probably aware, Dr. Wm. Bacon 
Stevens has been for some time most industriously 
engaged, is, at length, we learn, ready for publica- 
tion. Dr. Stevens is a good writer, simple, clear, 


unaffected. His researches have been close and | 
discriminating. We have every reason to expect | 


from him an interesting and valuable work. 





THE KAREN APOSTLE.* 


An interesting narrative,—the religious history of 
a reformed savage,—an outcast, who, from being an 
atrocious criminal, became, under the blessing of 
God and the ministry of man, an agent for the diffu- 
sion of Christian light among his people. In the ap- 
pendix to this narrative, we find much interesting 
matter relating to the Karens, their country, its sta- 
tistics, morals, scriptural and other traditions. [Bab- 
cock & Co.] 





MAJOR JONES’ COURTSHIP. 


Tuis is some of our Georgia humors,—a series of 
charcoal sketches in low life, adounding in extrava- 
gancies, which will doubtless gratify numerous rea- 
ders, and persuade to broad grin and vociferous ca- 
chinnation, on the part of some,—to the heart’s con- 
tent of the author. We cannot say in what degree 
the “scenes, incidents and adventures,” here detail- 
ed, in “a series of letters” by Major Jones himself, 
are true to the life in the region, and among the peo- 

le, to whom they are made to relate. It has never 
en our lot to perceive much approximation to the 
actual and the true in this sort of writing. We regard 
it, even in its modern master, Mr. Dickens, as one 
great, gross caricature,—such a distortion of nature, 
and man, and society,—that, in the language of 
Hamlet, treating of a kindred art,—‘‘I have thought 
some of nature’s journeymen had made men, and 
not made them well, they imitated nature so abomi- 
nably.” In justice to Major Jones, however, we must 


acknowledge that some of his incidents are full of 


life and spirit. Take, for example, his coon hunt, 
which is very fresh and full of fire. 





RECANTATION.+ 


We have never been so fortunate as to see the 
“Quacks of Helicon,” a satirical poem, to which 
“Recantation” is a supplement. Of this last, which 
is before us, we can only say that, with much ear- 
nestness, it exhibits much injustice. Mr. Wilmer 


* The Karen Apostle ; or Memoir of Ko Thah Byu, the first 
Karen convert, with notices concerning his nation. By Rev. 
Francis Mason, Missionary tothe Karens. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall & Lincoln. = RF 

{ Recantation, a Poem. . A. 

i hiladelphia. 
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“THE RED EAGLE, 


Or THe Rerrisution oF Fort Mimms; a Ro- 
MANCE OF ALABAMA,” —is the title of a new poem, by 
the Hon. A. B. Meek, of Tuscaloosa, which will be 
published this summer. The time of the poem is 
the Creek war of 1814; the hero, is one of the he- 
roes of that war,—the famous Creek chief, Wether- 
ford. Most Southern readers will remember a beau- 
tiful anecdote told of this chief, in an interview with 
his conqueror, Jackson,—related in the life of the 
latter. We have no doubt that Mr. Meek will make 
a work creditable equally to himself and the South; 
some of his lyrics, published in this journal, have 
won the affections of its readers, as exquisite speci- 
mens of Southern song. e congratulate them on 
the promise of a fine border romance, which this an- 
nunciation holds out. 





DE LARA—A TRAGEDY.* 


Tue history of this tragedy, and an analysis of its 
merits, together with an elaborate estimate of those 
which distinguish its fair author, will be found in 
another part of our present issue, from the pen of a 
very able contributor. This obviates the necessity, 
while depriying us of the pleasure, of making any 
criticism upon the work ourselves. It is enough to 
say of the edition before us, that it is very neatly got 
up by Messrs. Woodruff & Olcott, of Tuscaloosa, 
and thus published, in that quarter, leads us to ho 
that public taste in our Southern and Western woods, 
is beginning to awaken under the genial influences 
of a higher cultivation, and a better knowledge of 
what is expected from the moral and intellectual na- 
ture. A five act tragedy, from any of the Southern 
States, would be an event, as it certainly is coming 
from Alabama. 


OLIN’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST.T 


Tue pious reader will be pleased with these vo- 
lumes, as well because of the character and reputa- 
tion of the source from whence they spring, as of 
the native interest, importance and beauty of the 
subject. The Holy Land can only be illustrated by 
a religious writer—one profoundly imbued with the 
Christian religion, nursed in its principles, and well 
grounded in its history and antiquities. Such, we 
may well suppose, are the qualifications of Dr. Olin 
for the task;—at all events, the reader will be perfect- 
ly satisfied that he will look upon the objects which 
come beneath his glance with the equal eye of the 
Christian and the man. The charm of De La- 
martine’s work had its source in this two fold char- 
acteristic in the traveller; and though we may well 
doubt that Dr. Olin’s piety is informed with the same 
poetical colouring with that of the celebrated French- 





* De Lara; or the Moorish Bride. A Tragedy, in five acts, by 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. ‘Tuscaloosa, Ala. Woodruff & Ol- 
cott. 1843. . 


t Travels in Egypt, Arabia, Petra and the Holy Land. By 
the Rev. Stephen Olin, D. D. 2 vols. 
Brothers, 1843. 


New-York—Harper & 
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man, oy we may also reasonably assume that it is 
equally safe from the flights and extravagancies of 
his rather errant fancy. ‘These volumes are beauti- 
fully printed, illustrated by maps and_numeroys 
plates. We make no question but that, in this era 
of ers and we fear, unprofitable publishing—un- 
profitable as well to readers as to publishers,—it will 
_ equally instructive and interesting to the pub- 
ic : 





GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH-CAROLINA, 


Turis is a companion work to the History of South- 
Carolina, by William Gilmore Simms, just publish- 
ed by Babcock & Co., of Charleston, for the use of 
Schools. It is printed in a very neat style by those 
publishers, and illustrated by a new and very com- 
plete map of the State from the best surveys. 





HARPER’S SHAKSPEARE. 


WE have spoken of this cheap re-publication else- 
where. It is necessary, in justice to the publishers, 
that we should state a fact, which the receipt of sub- 
sequent numbers puts us in possession of,—viz; that 
they are employing the fine and truly dramatic il]ns- 
trations of Retzch, along with others, in this edi- 
tion. We trust that they will regard with favor ano- 
ther suggestion which we make, touching the publi- 
cation, in this connection, of the dramas imputed to 
Shakspeare. These dramas are out of print,—and, 
while they would interest the mere reader from their 
ev, would supply a want to the curious stu- 

ent, 





BIBLE IN SPAIN. 


Tue Bible in Spain, by George Borrow, is one of 
the pleasantest and most interesting publications of 
the naar very far superior work, in interest and 
pereaes to his Gypsies in the same country. 

orrow is, himself, a subject of curious interest. A 
great traveller, great linguist and good man,—a man 
not too good to mingle with the lowest and wretch- 
edest of his race, and to find himself better from the 
connection. His goodness is clearly not of that over- 
decent kind, which takes care that his pride does not 
suffer from its exercise. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





Our table is full of monthly periodicals, of various 
degrees of merit, and chiefly from the North. These 
are all generally issued in the best style, and punc- 
tually at the promised period. Those of the South 
are fewer and less fortunate in several respects. 
From this i our own is not exempt, and, un- 
happily, we have no apologies to offer. The South- 
ern Literary Messenger has been one of the most 
punctual; but even this work is under the censure 
which we share. This periodical, by the way, gives 
sufficient proofs in the two last numbers, of the ab- 
sence of that active proprietor, under whose auspi- 
ces and industry it reached its palmy place in public 
regara. The work, we regret to see, is announced 
for sale at public auction. We trust that it will fall 
into good hands. 

* Orion for March and April,—“two sing® gentle- 
men rolled into one.” It contains, among other 
things, an illustrated poem on an old story, by Miss 








Lee, and a paper on our Revolutionary Ballads, with 
some specimens, by Judge O’Neall. .In referring to 
the Magnolia for March, the Orion asks how it is 
we have been imposed upon by the contributor who 
furnished the stery called “The Bell of the Rock?” 
The answer is easy,. That contributor is one of his 
own, and one, we should judge, even froin the con- 
tents of his present number, not the least esteemed 
and honored among his beams. She is incapable of 
imposition, and simply translated anew, a story 
which had been more than once translated before. 
Of this fact we were well aware. We had read the 
same story nearly twenty years ago. But as our 
fair correspondent had taken the trouble to make 
this new version, we resolved that she should not 
make it in vain. We took for granted, that, as she 
was ignorant of other translations, so, in all proba- 
bility, were the greater number of our readers, 
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Miss Leslie’s Magazine, which we get through Mr. 
Oates, (bookseller,) is as pleasant a miscellany for 
ladies, as any that we receive ; not so rich in illus- 
trations, nor so copious in contents, perhaps, as some 
of its contemporaries, but so much cheaper, that, in 
these narrowing times, one readily overlooks the 
difference in these former respects, in consideration 
of the latter, 





Godey’s Book.—This is one of the best of the 
lighter periodicals. Its plates are generally good, 
from fine pictures and well engraved. The number 
for June contains, along with two other pictures, one 
very happy performance of Leslie’s—the Taming of 
the Shrew. 


Graham's Magazine.—This work exhibits month- 
ly an imposing array of contributors, male and fe- 
male. Mr. Cooper has enriched it with some of his 
ablest fugitive performances, and the contributions 
of Bryant, Willis, &c., if not their best, have not 
been unworthy of their names. The number for: 
June is before us, It concains a story by Paulding, 
and the conclusion of a searching and, as it seems 
to us, very fair biography of Commodore Perry, par- 
ticularly addressing itself to the subject of the un- 
fortunate differences between that brave officer and 
Commodore Ellictt. Mr. Cooper shows that the 
latter gentleman did his duty at Lake Erie. [Geo. 
Oates. | 


The Stylus.—Such is the title of a new magazine 
about to be established in Philadelphia, under the 
editorial conduct of Mr. Edgar A. Poe. Mr. Poe is 
well calculated to conduct a literary magazine. He 
is acknowledged as one of our best writers and cri- 
tics. If any fault is to be found with him, it is in the 
latter capacity. He is, we fancy, not unfrequently 
tempted into the utterance of a smart thing, without 
troubling himself to ask if it be a just one, But the 
error may well find its excuse, in a day of such la- 
mentable magazine puffery as the present, and we 
may forgive an occasional wrong to real genius,— 
which can most generally revenge itself,—in consi- 
deration of the great service done to the literary com- 
munity by the stern conviction, to punishment, of a 
cloud of fools. 


- 





Ovr instincts seem very much to sustain the doc- 
trine of original sin. Men generally think the worst 
of their neighbors, and, as for the community, it will | 
never believe a man to be a sufferer, so long as. it i 
can believe him a scoundrel. _ iil 
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